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(а) Pagan. Painting on a wall of the Upali Tliein (Sima) showing Prince 

Siddhartha’s renunciation of the world. 

(б) Pagan. Painting on a wall of the Upali Thein (Sima) showing an 

ecclesiastical ceremony. 

(c) Pagan. The Upali Thein (Sima). 

(d) Kyontu. Pegu District. A terra-cotta plaque. 

(e) Sfyogale near Pegu. A figime of Jambupati. 

„ XXXIII.— Exploration. 

(a) Sanchi. Bhopal State. General view of the monastery taken from 

the north-east. 

(b) Ujjain. Mahakal temple. Image of Vishnu. 

(c) Ujjain. Eour-sided image of Vishnu. 

„ XXXIV. — Exploration. 

(а) Bairat. Jaipur State. New type of circular Buddhist temple. 

(б) Bairat. Jaipur State. Circular Buddhist temple. Interior view. 

(c) Bairat. Jaipur State. Fragments of a stone umbrella which crowm- 

ed the stupa in the circular temple of Asoka. 

(d) Bairat. Jaipur State. Buddhist monasterjL Partial view. 

,, XXXV. — Indian illusEroi. 

(a) Vidyadhar couple from Sarnath. 

(b) Planets from Sarnath. 

(c) Parvati image from Comilla. 

,. XXXVI.— Indian Museun. 

1. Bronze Buddha. 

2. Gold leaf showing bull. 

3. Double stater of Kadphises 11. 

4. Aswamedha coin of Samudra-gupta (Enlarged), 

5-8. Terra-cotta figures. 

9. Stone bust of Yakshi. ^ 

10. Stone image of Durga. 

„ XXXVII.— Nalanda Musedji. 

(a) Bronze image of Tara. 

(b) Bronze image of Buddha in Varamidm. 

(c) Bronze image of Buddha in AbJiayamiidra. 

(d) Bronze image of Trailokyavijaya. 

(e) Inscribed pedestal with nine lotus stalk brackets and a seated Buddha 

on one of them. 

., XXXVin.— Delhi. 

(а) Delhi. Plan of Siri. Shahpur Jat. 

(б) Delhi. Siri or Shahpur Jat. View of the south bastion from south, 
(c) Delhi. Siri or Shahpur Jat. View of the w'est wall from north- 

■west. 

,. XXXIX.— A • Fragment of City Wall of Siri. 

„ Xb.-rl)IlsVKLLANEOUS. 

-(ri) and (b) Persian sanad dated 1214 A.H. = 1799 A.D. in the posses- 
sion of hir. Padamkar Vasudeva Joslii of Erandol. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The financial position in the year under review was unchanged and left 
much to be desired. Before the undersigned took over charge of the Arelifeolo- 
gical Department the budget had been submitted to Government and was to 
all intents and purposes similar to that for the previous year. It was, there- 
fore, impossible Avith the funds at our disposal to undertake any large works 
either in the field of exploration or in that of the conservation of monuments. 
The Bihar earthquake of 1934, having badly shaken a considerable number of 
our monuments in that and other adjoining Provinces as reported last year, 
the Government of India made a special grant of Rs. 28,100 and the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces Es. 30,000 to complete the special repairs to the 
Akbari Bridge at Jaunpore that were commenced in the previous year. It 
may be mentioned here that the Government of India realising that the funds 
of the Department have been most seriously depleted, have sanctioned a special 
vrant of Es. 2 lakhs for Conservation for the succeeding year. 

Perhaps the chief event of the year in Indian Archteology has been the 
advent of the first foreign exploration expedition to India, namely, the American 
School of Iranian and Indie Studies headed by Dr. E. J. H. Mackay (at one 
time a special Exploration Officer in the Indian Aichreological Department) as 
foreshadowed in last year's report. This Society, whicli conducted excavation 
operations at Chanhudaro in the Eawabsh.ah District of Sind, has had a most 
successful season. Of the finds made by the Expedition, India retained all 
unique specimens and a very full share of other antiqiuties and the re.sidue, 
which Dr. Mackay was able to send over to America, '-has been much appre- 
ciated there, and it is hoped' that other Societies from America and other lands 
will be attracted to the fertile field that awaits them in Indian Archreology. 
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The prospect of more non-official activity, both Indian and foreign, in the 
excavation field in the near future has brought into relief the inadequacy of 
the Department’s cadre. Endeavours have been made to revive the post of 
a Special Officer for Exploration, as it is felt that if several j)rivate Societies 
take up excavations at different sites in various parts of the country, it 'will 
be beyond the capacity of the Director General and his Circle officers to super- 
■vise their work as they have their own multifarious duties to attend to. It 
is also intended that the Special Officer shall train Indian scholars in the principles 
of excavation in order to fit them to conduct excavations, on behalf of Indian 
States and non-official Societies. It is regretted, however, that the Govern- 
ment of India has not yet been able to accede to this request. 

An interesting ceremony took place at Sarnath in November 1935 when 
the Director General of Archaeology in India on behalf of His Excellency the 
Viceroy of India presented to the Mahabodhi Society for enshrinement in the 
Midagandhakuti Vihara at Sarnath certain Buddhist relics, which had been 
found by the late Mr. Henry Cousens of the Archaeological Survey of India in 
1910 at Mirpur Khas in Sind. These relics had remained since the year of 

their discovery in the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay. 

The Director General was able for the first time after many years to visit 
Burma (the last occasion being in 1924 when an officer from the Head Office, 
the -writer, then Deputy Director General of Archaeology was deputed to pay 
a visit to that country) and to inspect, so far as time permitted, various con- 
servation works that had been executed or were in progress. Burma will be 
separated from India in April 1937 and as a result, the Archaeology of that 
country will be directed locally, the Archaeological Survey of India being no 
longer officially concerned with it. Owing to the serious illness of the per- 
manent Archaeological Superintendent of Burma Circle, which coincided with the 
■ Director General of Archa:ology’s \dsit, the services of Mon. Chas. Duroiselle, 
who had retired some years pre-viously, were re-engaged at short notice, as 
there was no suitable officer to take charge. It has also been arranged that 
this officer shall train a young Burman to succeed liim after a suitable period 
of probation. , 

In this Report will be found a list of those publications issued during the 
year and of those sent to the Press, which, it is believed, presents a fairly for- 
midable record of literary work executed by our officers during the year. Among 
persons not employed by the Department I wish to refer to the very useful 
work being done by Mr. S. Paramasivan, the Archreological Chemist attached 
to the Government hluseum at Madras, who is talring great interest in the ques- 
tion of the preservation of frescoes in the South Indian temples and has sub- 
mitted a very well-considered report on the complicated question of the frescoes 
in the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore. 

Sanction has, been given by the Government of India to a scheme of dis- 
tribution to .the -principal Museums of India of surplus antiquities now housed 
at the small • local . Museum at Mohenjodaro. It is proposed to retain a fullv 
representative collection at the site, but in order to provide more space for 
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future acquisitions at Molienjodaro and to afford facilities to students in different 
parts of India to study and compare the finds discovered in Sind, this scheme 
has been evolved and hundreds of spare antiquities will he disposed of in this 
manner. To facilitate the distribution work, a special officer was employed to 
split up the surplus collection into representative and equal sets. It is hoped 
at a later date to take similar action in respect of spare or surplus antiquities 
in the local Museums maintained by the Department at Harappa, Sarnath and 
other sites. 

The undersigned is much indebted to Rao Bahadur K. R. Dikshit, Deputy 
Director General of Archaeology in India, for recasting portions of the ‘ Ex- 
ploration ’ and Museum Sections and to him and Mr. H. L. Srivastava, Assistant 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, for the willing assistance they 
have given him in editing both this and the previous year's report. 


New Delhi, 

The 1st March, 1937. 


J. E. BLAKISTON, 
Director General of Arehrcology. 
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SECTION L— CONSERVATION. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

By Khan Bahaduv Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

An expenditure of Rs. 1,53,030 was incurred on the conservation of ancient 
monuments in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, of which amount 
Rs. 30,000 were contributed by the Government of the United Provinces towards 
the conservation of the Akbari Bridge at Jaunpur. The bridge, winch spans 
the Gomti river, has a public road running over it, and this accounts for that 
Government’s assistance in its repairs. 

In tlie last year’s report an account was given of the repairs executed to 
certain ancient monuments in the United Provinces that had been damaged 
by the earthquake of 1934, and such of them as were still in progress this year 
have been brought to completion. The most important of these worlis was 
the conservation of the aforementioned Akbari Bridge at Jaunrur which, for 
technical reasons, has been executed through the agency of the Central Public 
Works Department. As recorded by the inscriptions on the bridge, it was 
constructed by Munim Elhan, Khan-i-Khanan, a noble in the court of the 
Emperor Alcbar, under the superintendence of Shailch Nizamud-d-Din, Ustad 
Afzal Ali of Kabul having been the architect. The inscriptions are dated 
from 972 A.H. (1564-65 A.D.) to 975 A.H. (1567-68 A.D.) and it appears that 
the building took four years to construct. Running from north to south the 
entire bridge is 654 feet in length and is divided into two portions by a plot 
of land, 125 feet in width, lying almost as an island in the midst of the Gomti 
liver. The southern cr the principal bridge consists of 10 arches and is 353 feet 
long, while the northern one has only 5 arches and measures 176 feet in length. 
Each pier is surmounted by a pair of kiosks, one on either side of the road, 
along the whole length of which is a parapet on both sides (Plate I«). The 
central feature on the island is a colossal stone figure of a lion standing on a 
platform, which is surrounded by latticed stone railings. The provenance of 
the stone lion is unlmown, but it was probablj’’ removed from some Hindu build- 
ing. A mosque and a series of shops also stand on the island, but they possess 
little importance. The principal bridge suffered most from the earthquake shocks, 
the masonry of its first, secojid, fifth, sixth and eighth arches from the north 
being liadly shattered; These arches were dismantled and rebuilt and repairs 
to the fourth and seventh arches, wliich had sustained less damage, were also 
executed. The open joints in the stone facing of the whole structure were 
pointed with cement mortar and two of the Iciosks, which had collapsed, were 
reconstructed ; while minor repairs such as the grouting of cracks, replacement 
c broken stone lintels -and columns, etc., of several other kiosks and shons 
vere undertaken. The public roadway over the bridge was renewed. The 
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repairs, which have given a new lease of life to this fine iDriclne. were executed 
at a total cost of Es. 50,040. 

The conservation of the gateway to the Gulab Bari at Byzab^iVD, which was 
also damaged by the earthquake, was taken in hand last year, but as the esti- 
mate for it had to be revised and the full requisite funds were not available, 
the work was continued to this year. It consisted in the renewal of the shat- 
tered roofe of the dalans and compartments on either side of the archway, and 
the grouting of cracks in their walls and arched openings. The Gulab Bari, 
meaning a Rose Garden, is the tomb of Shuja-ud-Daula, the third Nawab Wazir 
of Oudh, the first being Saadat Khan and the second Abid Mansur Safdar Jang. 
The tomb was built by Shuja-ud-Daula himself during his life time, and on his 
death he was buried there in the year 1775. 

Repairs to the damage caused by the earthquake to the Taj Mosque at 
Agra were started last year. The original estimate framed for the work amounted 
to Rs. 17,186, but in the course of the execution of the work it was found that 
the cost of the project had been much under-estimated. Many of the stone 
slabs, which were proposed only to be dismantled and reset, were found to be 
decayed and unserviceable, requiring replacement by new ones, and their hand- 
ling at a considerable height necessitated a very strong scaffolding (Plate Ilh). 
The work was ultimately completed at a total cost of Rs. 26,951. 

Other works executed in the District of Agra related to annual repairs, 
the more important being detailed below. Some of the facing stones in the 
western fa 9 ade of the Tasbih Khana or Jawab at the Taj having become dis- 
lodged were bulging out and showed a tendency to fall down. They were 
taken out and reset being imbedded in lime mortar and secured with copper 
dowels. The dilapidated gateway of the Katra Jogidas in the TaJGAnj quarter 
was repaired, its roof, which had collapsed long ago, being rebuilt at the same 
time. The floor of the Shish Mahal at the Agra Fort was laid uuth white 

cement concrete in keeping with the building, and the decayed facing stones 

at the north-east corner of the Jahangiri Mahal were replaced by new ones. The 
latter is the most ornate building in the Agra Fort. It is constructed of red 
sandstone richly ornamented with carving, and is amongst the best specimens 
of early Mughal architecture with Hindu details and decoration. The decayed 
stones appeared very unsightly and in replacing them care was taken that the 
new work shoidd be exactly similar to the original. The restoration of pielra 
dura ornamentation at the Tomb of Itimad-ud-Daula rvas continued, and the 
central platform on the roof was attended to this year. jMany of the inlay 

pieces in this decorative work have disappeared, and as the task of restoring is 

of a special nature, requiring cousiderable patience and skill, it cannot be done 
satisfactorily on a contract basis. An inlay worker with an assistant coolie 
has been emploj’’ed to reset the missing and dislodged pieces, and the work is 
being executed gradually out of the grants for annual repairs. The northern 
jamb of the central arch in the east fa 9 ade of Akbar’S Tomb at Sucandra 
having gone out of plumb and some of its facing stones disintegrated, the affected 
slabs were taken out and reset, while the unserviceable stones were replaced 

c 2 
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by new ones, For want of funds tbe restoration of the marble inlay decora- 
tion in the repaired portion could not be undertaken and this work has had 
to be postponed to another year Another structural work carried out at this 
Iniilding was the reconstruction of the dilapidated bastion at the north-west 
corner of the enclosure. There yet remains the rebuilding of the cliJiatri which 
originally surmounted the bastion. The Bara Khamba at ITagarol, which is the 
tomb of a Muslim saint named Shaikh Ambar, also received attention. It is 
constructed of red sandstone and has twelve pillars supporting a central dome, 
which is surrounded by four domed difiatris that are in a very precarious condition 
and are likely to fall down. One, which had been in imminent danger of col- 
lapse, was dismantled and rebuilt this year (Plate Ila) and the other cliliatris 
and the central dome null be attended to gradually as funds permit. The 
west wall of the Jagner Fort and a staircase in its thickness, which had been 
in a ruined state, were thoroughly conserved. 

In the Jhansi District further repairs were executed to the Jami Mosque 
AT Erachh, wliich was erected during the reign of Mahmud Tughlaq in the year 
1412 A.D. Several arches and domes of the building had been cracked by the 
earthquake shocks, and measures necessary to their conservation were adopted 
last year, when the cracked arches were supported on masonry arches built 
under them and the cracks in the domes and roof were grouted with cement. 
In the course of those repairs it was found that the domes were constructed 
of brick-in-mud coated ■with lime concrete, and that they had previous cracks 
which had been covered over with another coating of lime concrete, probably 
during the later Mughal period. This subsequent coating having pulverized absorb- 
ed water, and it has now been removed and replaced by new plaster. The 
dome at the south-west comer had been badly shattered, hut it was found 
possible to repair it. The wide cracks, which had appeared in it, were filled 
in with brick in lime, and the whole cupola was coated ■with new plaster 
Another monument in this District at which special repairs were carried out 
was the Fort at Talbehat. The dusty floors in the dalans on the first storer’’ 
of the Singhpur Gate of the Fort were relaid with lime concrete and the path- 
waj’- in front of that gate was repaved. The walls of the temple known as 
Devi-ki-iMarhi inside the Fort were conserved. At various places their hulged- 
out masonry was dismantled and rebuilt. In connection with the annual repairs 
improvements were executed at the group of Jain temples at Chandeur in the 
same District. The plinth of the main shrine was cleared of earth and debris 
and was restored. The compound was also made tidy, and a large number 
of stone images, which were lying scattered there, were systema^bically arranged 
on and along the restored plinth. The roof of another shrine of the group 
was rendered watertight and its floor laid ■with lime concrete. 

The Avork of special repairs executed to the temples at Tarlihat near 
Baljnath in- the iVlmora District consisted of the conservation of the Satyanarayan 
the Lakshminarayau and the Bakash Deval temples. At the flrst of these the 
northern doorway ivas rebuilt and provided with wooden door leaves of Hindu 
■design. The ])linthAvas exposed on the north and east sides, and a boundary 
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vail of (in’- rubble stone vas constructed. The portico of the Lakshminarayan 
temple with its pillars out of plumb was in a very precarious condition. It 
was dismantled and rebuilt and the cracked roof slab of the manclapa was sup- 
ported on an iron girder encased in cement concrete ; its floor was also repaved 
with stone flags and the missing stones in the spire were replaced by new ones. 
Excavation on the north and east sides of the temple revealed the original floor 
level and traces of the old stone pavement, which was exposed to view ; but 
the clearing operations could not be extended to the other two sides where the 
adjoining ground is in private occupation. Arrangements are being made to 
acquire sufficient land to disclose all the original floor of the temple. The 
Bakash Deval temple appears at some time to have suffered from a severe 
earthquake shock which disturbed the whole of its masonry. The dislodged 
stones have been reset and the missing ones replaced, while the wide open joints 
have been filled vuth cement concrete to render them watertight and the build- 
ing secure. 

The repairs to the roadwa}'-s in the Residency grounds at Lucknow referred 
to in the last year’s report, were brought to completion, the two roads passing 
through the entrance gates being coated with asphalt. These roads being steep 
used to be out ,by the force of rain w'ater and invariably remained in an untidy 
state. The treatment with asphalt has added greatly to their improvement. 
•Other works of special repairs carried out at Lucknow were the provision of a 
drain at the Imambara of Asaf-ud-Daula and the reconstruction of a tower at 
the east end of the outer gateway of the same monument. The ancient build- 
ings at TiUcknow owe their origin to the Nawabs of Oudli, who had their Idngdom 
established in the middle of the I8th Century A.D. Originally the seat of 
Government was at Eyzabad, but Asaf-ud-Daula, the fourth Nawab in succes 
sion, transferred it to Lucknow on his accession to the throne in the year 1775. 
'To embellish his new capital he constructed many buildings and one of these 
was the Imambara under reference, -which is related to have been erected in 
the year 1784 as a famine relief work to proffide the suffering people with 
employment. Upon his death in the year 1800, Asaf-ud-Daula was buried in 
the Imambara and his tomb is marked by a plain stone slab without an inscrip- 
tion. The structure is one of the earliest and most important buildings in 
Lucknow. It is entered from the north by two imposing gateways, one lead- 
in" to the other, with an open courtyard surrounded by a series of arched com- 
partments between the two gates. Beyond the inner gate there is again a 
large open courtyard, and the main building stands on a raised platform to 
the south. It consists of a central haU flanked by an octagonal compartment 
on the east and west, and a verandah or dalan running from front to back or, 
in other words, north to south (Plate 16). The whole structure is vaulted, 
the solidity of the huge spans doing credit to their builder. The building is 
constructed of brick masonry coated -wuth plaster, but the inferior quality of 
the material, particularly of the bricks which are not properjy burnt, coupled 
with the dampness of the locality has subjected the building to decay and to 
dhe effects of saltpetre. An elaborate scheme for its repa,irs has been drawn 
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up, and will be given efiecb to gradually as funds are available. In this connec- 
tion a drain has been constructed this year to carry off rain water from the roofs 
to a neighbouring ditch on the west. 

During the monsoon rains of the year 1934 the tower at the east corner 
of the outer gate of the Imambara suddenly collapsed. The work of its recon- 
struction was taken in hand this year, but for want of sufficient funds it could 
not loe completed and will continue in the ensuing year. The original domed 
chJiatri surmounting the tower was ornamented with incised plaster decoration 
but, as it was doubtful whether an exact reproduction of the ornamental work 
could be made, the new clihatri has been coated with plain plaster except for 
a feiv mouldings whicli were simple and could lie reproduced without any mistake. 

The total number of monuments which received attention during the year 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh was not less than 300. Petty works 
of annual repairs were done to them and they were kept in a neat and tidy 
condition. 


Gardens. 

The Archaeological Gardens in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh were 
maintained as efficiently as usual. At the Taj Gardens the annuals provided 
a fine display in flower beds, and the general appearance of the lawns was much 
improved by the introduction of a new variety of grass which flourishes in the 

shade of trees. The parterres in which the cypress trees grow on either side 

of the main water channel were levelled and regrassed and the old biotas border- 
ing the causeways on either side were replaced by new plants. In the fore- 
court of the Taj Mahal cast iron pipes were laid underground to replace the 

earthenware ones which frequently burst and caused interruption in the supply 

of Avater to the grassed plots in that area. The water supply in the Agra Port 
Gardens Avas disturbed for some time by the breakdown of its pumping plant, 
which had to be overhauled. An endeavour was made to keep the place green, 
and in spite of the lack of AA’ater the garden fared fairly well. At the garden 
of Itimad-ud-DauIa’s tomb at Agra the roses which had been planted along 
the sides of the causcAA’ays Avere removed and their beds grassed OA'er. Attempts 
Aveie made to screen the Avail to the north of the main entrance with creepers, 
but due to constant damage to them by mordceys the result Avas not encourag- 
ing. Four large nim trees standing along the central patliAvay at the Eoman 
Catholic Cemetery at Agra Avere remoA-ed, as they interrupted the avenue of the 
asok and grevillea robusta trees. A row of nim trees has, hoAA''ever, been 
planted along the west boundary aa’uII to serve, when grown up, as a protec- 
tion to delicate plants against the dry Avind in the hot season. At the garden 
of Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra the renewal of the shrubberies along the main 
causeAvay Avas completed. Shrubs ha\-e been planted in groups but many have 
been damaged by the black buck \A-lncli live in the park-like enclosure. To 
overcome this difficulty^ it has been decided to reA^erb to the old arrangement 
and to gi-oAv only such plants in the .'shrubberies as are not eaten by deer A 
por„„„ of tti. 8„rde„.is for fruit gr„„i„g. 
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some 700 feet long was constructed there for the proper irrigation of that area. 
Unlike other Archaeological Gardens the Ram Bagh at Agra is a fruit orchard, 
and this aspect of it, which is original, has been carefully maintained. The 
■changes made here consisted m the thinmng out of guava and lemon trees which 
had been planted too closely, the- transplanting of young plums in pursuance 
of the scheme of mixed plantation and the rearranging of grape plants at proper 
•distances. The arrangements for the water supply at this garden are not satis- 
factory. Water is raised from a well by an oil engine pump, but the well dries 
up during the hot season when the Jumna river recedes, and channels have 
consequently to be dug to connect the well with the river. Adequate measures 
to overcome this difficulty ivill have to be adopted when funds are less scarce. 

The Khusro Bagh at Allahabad and the Dilloisha Garden, the Nadan Mahal 
Bark and the Residency Grounds at Lucknow did well throughout the year. 
A masonry drain was constructed in the cemetery at the Residency to faci- 
litate the watering of shrubs and grass, and the pathways in that area were 
spread with monmi. 


DELHI PROVINCE. 

By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafav Hasan, 

Erom the grant cf Rs. 74,286 for the conservation and maintenance of ancient 
monuments in the province of Delhi a sum of Rs. 3,003 was expended on special 
repairs, Rs. 21,770 on annual maintenance and Rs. 49,513 on the upkeep of the 
Archreological Department’s gardens. Except a few petty works all the conser- 
vation operations in the province were executed through the Central Public Works 
Department. 

Special repairs were undertaken at the Mughal Sarai in the Qotb enclosure. 
The northern gate of the Sarai together with an adjoining compartment on the 
east had collapsed in the year 1934. As the gate did not occupy a prominent 
position, it was considered unnecessary tc restore it, but its broken jambs and 
side walls were repaired, and the vaulted roof of the compartment was rebuilt. 
The conservation of Atgah Khan’s tomb was another work of special repairs 
carried out during the year. Atgah Khan was the husband of one of the Emperor 
Akbar’s wet-nurses, named Jiji Angah. After the downfall of Bairam Khan, 
Khan-i-Khanan, Atgah Khan was raised to the high post of Vakil oi Chancellor 
of the Empire, and this promotion aroused the jealousy of the other rival courtiers. 
A conspiracy was formed against liim and he was assasinated b}’ Adham Khan, 
-the son of another wet-nurse of Akbar, in the year 1562 when he was transacting 
state business in the palace at Agra. His body was removed to Delhi for inter- 
ment, and this tomb was erected by his second son jMirza Aziz Kokaltash in the 
year 1566. The building, which consists of a square chamber roofed by a marble 
dome, stands in a walled enclosure. It is constructed of red sandstone inlaid 
with marble and coloured tiles. The enclosure is paved with red sandstone slabs, 
arrant^ed in geometrical patterns outlined with marble inlay. ' The pavement was 
badly decayed, and most of its marble inlay pieces had disappeared. In repairs 
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the decayed and missing slabs have been replaced by new ones, but for the sake- 
of economy fine lime concrete finished with white cement has been substituted 
for the marble inlay. The broken stone pavement inside the chamber was also 
repaired, ivhile the marble dome was made watertight by filling its open joints 
with white cement. 


The Delhi Fort Gardens and the Kotla Firozshah were provided with filtered 
water connections. The want of drinking water at these places had been felt, 
and the supply of the same has been the soiu'ce of great comfort to visitors as 
well as to the staff employed there. For the convenience of visitors direction 
posts of red sandstone pointing to the more important monuments have been 
erected. The wooden posts, which they have replaced, were too small to be 
distinctly readable from a distance, and the)^ had also the disadvantage of 
requiring repainting periodically. For some tinre past there had been a proposal 
to acquire the Tomb oe the Emperor Bahlol Lodi, which is under private 
occupation but, due to certain technical difficulties, the acquisition proceedings 
could not be completed, though the Tomb was taken possession of this year. 
Bahlol Lodi, who ascended the throne of Delhi in the year 855 A.H. (1451 A.D.), 
was the founder of the Lodi dynasty. He ruled for 38 years and died in the 
neighbourhood of Sakit (District Btah) in the year 894 A.H. (1489 A.D.). wffien 
he was returning from a military campaign. His corpse was carried to Delhi and 
interred near the shrine of the celebrated saint Nasir-ud-Din, better known as 
Eoshan Chiragh Delhi. The Tomb is related to have been erected by his son and 
successor Sikandar Lodi. Tt is constructed of rubble stone coated vith plaster, 
and consists of a square chamber which is divided internally into nine compart- 
ments by arched openings supported on stone columns and ornamented with 
medallions and Quranic inscriptions incised in plaster. Four of these compart- 
ments the central and the corner ones — are crowned with domes, the central' 
dome being higher than the others. Each of the four facades of the building 
is broken by three archways, and the central compartment is occupied by a grave 
which^ is also constructed of rubble masonry. Unfortunately the tomb is 
occupied for residential purposes by some of the local villagers who, in order to 
make it habitable, have constructed partition walls inside and subjected it to 
many other alterations. The whole of its interior is blackened with smoke,, 
and the plaster coating has mostly peeled off. Externally it is enclosed with 
ruud huts and walls which have made the locality thoroughly untidy. With a 
view to maintaining the tomb properly it is proposed to acquire also a piece of 
land surrounding it. and as soon as this is done necessary measures will be adopted 
for its conservation. 


Apart from maintaining all the ancient monuments in the Delhi Province- 
in a neat and tidy condition, as many as 68 of them received treatment in the 
shape of small annual repairs, while more extensive repairs were executed at the 
tomb of Sikandar Lodi. The latter together with several other buildimrs of the 
o i period has been embraced within the new Lady Willingdou Park^^laid 

improvement to their surroundings has much increased 
a , ractiveness of these monuments. (Plate II c and d). 
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Gardens. 

•The gardens attached to the Archaeological huildinga at Delhi were very 
satisfactorily maintained throughout the year. The lawns which form a promi- 
nent feature were well kept, and proper attention was paid to the mulching and 
pruning of trees and shrubs and the replacement of dried ones by fresh plants. 
At the garden of Humayun’s tomb certain nim trees, which had self grown and 
were not S3^stematically placed, were removed and the flower beds on the main 
approaches there were provided with suitable plants to give a pleasing colour 
effect. A few losses among the rows of cypresses occurred in the Safdarjang 
garden. This was due to the bad condition of the soil, and in the replacement 
of casualties care has been taken to remedj'^ the defect. A difficulty' was also 
experienced in establishing the inga d7ihis hedges owing to white ants, and it is 
proposed to replace them by clerodendron which is immune from that pest. The 
Qutb garden fared well with the more regular supply of water now available. 
The steam boiler of the pumping plant here was overhauled, and it is proposed 
to replace the pumps in the ensuing year. The Delhi Fort garden continued to 
enjoy its popularity. It was splendidly decorated on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of His late Majesty IHng George V. An elaborate lighting display was 
arranged there by festooning the trees and shrubs with electric light bulbs which, 
when lit up at night gave a very pleasing and spectacular appearance to the 
whole garden. 


THE PUNJAB AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCES. 

By Mr. Muhammad Hamid Ktiraishi. 

In the Frontier Circle the total expenditure on conservation worics during 
the year was Rs. 01,398, of which amount Rs. 50,408 were spent through the 
.-Uchseological Supei-intendent direct in the Punjab and Rs. 2,543 in the North- 
West Frontier Province, while Rs. 10,990 were expended on the maintenance 
of gardens and pumping plants by the Punjab Public Works Department. 
Deducting the sum of Rs. 7,788 paid for wages to the establishment entertained 
at the more important monuments, a sum of Rs. 24.483 remained for expendi- 
ture upon annual repairs to the monuments from the amount set aside for such 
works. These annual repairs consisted as usual of such items as underpinning 
holes and pointing open joints in walls, the grouting or filling in of cracks in roofs 
and parapets, securing old plaster by means of mortar fillets, renewing decayed 
concrete or stones, etc., restoring original features after remoUng modern addi- 
tions and, in the case of the Lahore Fort, the maintenance of extensive laAvns 
and shrubberies. 

Repairs of a special nature were carried out at several monuments this year. 
In the Lahore Fort the octagonal tower near the Chhoti Khwabgah, better known 
as the Lai Burj and the building used up to the end of October 1935 as the resi- 
dence of the Archajological Superintendent (officiall}' known as Building No. 29 
or as Archa?ological Rest House) were attended to. Several of the buildings 

^ D 
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along tlie north side of this fort are suffering from unequal settlement or some- 
thing of that nature, and in the case of tlie Lai Burj all its three upper storeys 
were out of the perpendicular, the lower ones inclining outwards and the upper- 
most inwards, and the roof and floors of the two upper store5'S had split asunder. 
To arrest further movement and to prevent more damage to the tower, iron rails 
tied with iron tie-rods have been strapped against the walls both inside and out, 
and the broken roofs and floors have been dismantled and new ones of reinforced 
brick-in-cement provided in their places. Several arches of the verandahs, 
which had developed serious cracks, have been supported with T-iron lintels. 
This woih is still in progress. 

From the building used as a residence a number of modern additions erected when 
the Lahore Fort was in Military use have been taken away and alterations so far 
as possible removed. The chief addition rvas a large verandah with a sloping 
roof on the west side and on its removal it was disclosed that the parapet above 
the arched openings connecting the verandah with the large room behind it, was 
not only built of brick-in-mud masonry of a very hacclia type but rested on two 
long wooden beams, too much decayed to serve any longer, laid above the arches 
from one end to the other. Similarly, on removal of modern plaster from their 
surfaces, several of the stone bases and shafts supporting the capitals of the pillars 
and the arches above were found to be shattered, and also as the modern doois 
and frames inserted in these arches were removed the arches were shaken and 
it was therefore found necessary to replace most of the shafts, to construct new 
arches and to dismantle and rebuild the parapet above. Since the arched 
•openings were now exposed to view they have been repaired so as to conform 
as originally to the arched openings of the Chhoti Khwabgah in front of the build- 
ing. These changes have greatly improved the building. In combination with 
this work the re-roofing of the tehhhanas (rooms below ground level) in front of 
the building was taken in hand and the brick-on-edge pavement over the new 
reinforced brick roofing of the tcliklianas Avas restored. 

The Badshahi or Jama hlosQUE near the Lahore Fort has been in need of 
■special repairs for a long time. It is a protected monument ; but under the 
terms of the Agreement between the Anjuman-i-lslamia and the ArchaBological , 
Department the repairs to the Mosque are to be executed by the Archajological 
Department and paid for by the Anjuman, the Archtcological Department contri- 
buting any percentage that the Director General of Archaiology may consider 
•advisable. An estimate for special repairs to the jMosque Avas prepared some 
years ago b}' Dr. K. A. A. Ausari, Assistant Engineer attached to the Arclueolo- 
gical Superintendent’s office and was duly approA^ed. The estimate amounts to 
about 9 lakhs of rupees and Avhile proAuding for thorough repairs to the hlosque 
and its adjuncts also contemplates the restoration of the chhalris on the tops of 
the miliars, AA-hich were dismantled many years ago OAving to their insecure condi- 
tion. During the year the Anjuman-i-I.slamia paid over a siun of Rs. 5,000 to 
the Government of India for carrying out certain very urgent repairs to the 
entrance gateAvay of the iMosque and the Director General of Archceology added 
a further Rs. 50*0 from his oAvn budget and placed the Avhole sum at the disposal 
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of tlie Archpoological Superintendent. The repairs chiefly included the dismant- 
ling and resetting in cement mortar (after grouting in hollows where necessary) 
the old loose stones of the facade, replacing the cracked lintels over a number 
of doorways by new ones, providing new facing stones for those missing and 
making the roof and walls watertight by pointing the wide joints and grouting 
and filling in cracks, etc. 

At Maharaja Eanjit Singh’s marble Bab.\dari in the centre of the Hazuri 
Bagh, between the Fort and the Badshahi Mosque as a result of the collapse of 
the upper storey a few years ago, a number of the jali slabs of the white marble 
balustrade on the roof were missing or had been damaged beyond repairs ; and 
the roof concrete had decayed and absorbed rain water. The jali slabs have 
now been restored or replaced by new ones, and fresh concrete has been laid over 
the greater part of the roof. 

Outside Lahore, special repairs were carried out at two monuments only, 
viz., the Takht-i-Akbari at Kalanaur in the Gurdaspur District and the Sawi 
Masjid at Multan. The TaJcht-i-AJchari, ivhere Akbar was crowned Emperor of 
India on receipt of the news of his father Humayun’s sudden death by a fall at 
Delhi, consists of a raised platform of brick in lime with a small tank in its centre 
and a solid masonry talcht (platform) on one side behind the tank while steps lead 
up to the lower platform on three sides. Both the lower platform and the upper 
taJcJit had suffered considerable damage during the course of centuries and several 
stone posts of the wire fencing, erected as a protection had been broken, so that 
the fencing had ceased to be of any use. The platform and ial'lif as also the tank 
have now been thoroughly repaired with bricks specially made to match the old 
brides and plastered over. A concrete apron 8 feet wide has also been pfo\’ided 
all round the platform and the missing or broken stone posts replaced. 

The Sawi Masjid or “ Green Mosque ” at Multan is really a Tomb, not a 
Mosque, belonging to the reign of Akbar. It contains several graves in its court- 
yard at the head of one of which is a large marble slab bearing an inscription in 
Persian verse, its enclosure walls being once faced with enamelled tiles bearing 
moral adages also in Persian verse. All these inscriptions are written in Nastaliq 
characters and this is one of the few buildings in the Punjab where one finds 
Nastaliq writings and enamelled tiles of Akbar’s time. Another characteristic 
of the building is that the entrance gate in the east wall has slightly sloping 
jambs of the kind one meets with in Hindu temples or in the tombs, etc., of the 
Tughlaq period. In the west wall is a miJtrab and a circular tapering minaret 
stands at either end of the same wall. Before this monument was declared as 
“ protected ” the north and south enclosure walls had fallen devm (Plate III, a) 
aud been repaired in a haphazard manner by the local people. Moreover, houses 
built in the near vicinity of the building had left on the west and north of it only 
narrow lanes which the local inhabitants keep in such a filthy condition that it 
has become necessary to close them altogether. Iron pale fencing was, there- 
fore, erected tliis year at the south-west and north-east of the monument, and 
the enclosure walls on north, south and east, which were sufficiently low to allow 
of boys jumping over them have been raised (Plate III, c). Old tiles lying about 
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in tlie courtyard liave been refixed as far as possilde in their appropriate positions, 
the entrance provided witli a door, and an old enamelled joli reset in position. 
The de.ca5’'ed face masonry of the mihrab and of the jambs of the entrance gate- 
way has been replaced by new masonrj’- of fine dressed brick -iu-lime similar to 
the original. 

The conservation of the monuments at Taxila is executed under the super- 
vision of the Director General of ArcliEcologj^ in India. Tor several years past 
no worlcs of a special nature have been undertalcen here, but it was decided that 
repairs to the stupa at Molira Moradti (from which the row of stucco figures on 
its south have already been removed to the Museum) were urgent and steps were, 
therefore, taken to start conservation measures, which this year consisted chiefly 
in repairs to the north and west facades and filling in and making watertight the 
vertical shaft across the dome of the structure dug by former explorers in search 
of relics (Plate IV a and b). Both lime and cement mortar has had to be used 
in the repairs, but it was not allowed to show on the face of the monument, which 
was originally constructed without mortar. 

The annual repair works in the Lahore Tort included repairs to the dressed 
brick facing of the north bastion which was made to match the original, con- 
structing a pathway at the back or outside the east side of the Diwan-i-Am court ; 
preparing the ground for lawns along the same side, restoring the plaster panels 
in the north wall of the Moti Masjid quadrangle, retarring the road-way leading 
from the entrance gate of the Tort up to the western entrance of the Diwan-i-Am 
coui't, some underpinning of the rampart wall near the east and west gates, co- 
vering the large well to the south of Moti Masjid with bars in an angle iron frame 
and constructing a drain near the Tort entrance. 

At Jahangib’s Tomb, Shahdara, besides minor repairs to various parts of the 
monument consisting chief!)' of pointing joints of old brickwork, the marble 
facing of the cupola covering the south-west minar, which had been damaged 
by the roots of a piped tree, was dismantled and reset after the roots had been 
entirely removed from the masonry, and open joints i]i its chhajja, etc., were 
filled in with white cement. A loose .stone in the voussoir of the central arch 
on the west fa9ade of the mausoleum and a few adjoining pieces of marble stone 
\rere either reset or restored, and the marble flooring or roof over the central 
dome of the grave chamber was taken up and reset in cement mortar in order 
to stop ‘ sweating ’ and to save the inside plaster decoration of the dome from 
threatened damage. At the Ahbari Sarai to the west of the mausoleum of 
Jahangir the six compartments to south of the Mosque still requiring conserva- 
tion measures were repaired in a similar manner to the previous ones by under- 
pinning the larger holes, and replacing later mud masonry by country bricks in 
lime mortar. Owing to an accident and in order to avoid similar accidents in 
fntiue, the well near Asaf Khan s tomb, which is no longer required for irrigation 
purposes, has been filled in with earth. 

In the Baradari of Mirza ICamran the old decayed concrete of the floors of 
the south-we.st and north-west octagonal rooms and of the roof was picked up 
and replaced by good fresh lime concrete. This Baradari is the earliest Mughal 
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stiTictiire in Laho]-e and as such the planning of the garden attached to it, the 
greater part of which has not yet been exposed to view, may perhaps be found 
to be the prototype of the Mughal gardens in India. 

The bulging north-east retaining wall of the octagonal platform upon which 
the Tomb op Alt Mardan Khan stands was dismantled and rebuilt with country 
bricks in lime. 

The buildings in the Shalamar Garden received the usual attention. All 
the buildings were distempered, the channels and tanks were cleared of silt and 
patch repairs required here arid there were carried out. The concrete floor 
and side walls of the water channels under the stone pavement of the central 
pavilion on the first terrace had decayed with the result that water percolated 
into the masonry of the adjoining walls of the pavilion and endangered their 
stability. To stop further damage the old pavement, the concrete flooring and 
walls of the channels underneath were all dismantled and restored. Some of 
the old stones were used again, but a large number of them had to be replaced by 
new ones. 

In the Baradari in the centre of the Hiran Minar Tank in the Sheikhupura 
District the treads of a stairway leading up to the second floor were paved with 
stone slabs, stone parnahs (water spouts) were provided at the first floor level, 
and the roof of the second floor was paved with Agra stone instead of the decayed 
concrete flooring. 

In the Hissar District several patches of decayed rubble masonry and brick 
fillings in the west wall of the Palace of Feroz Shah at Hissar were taken down 
and rebuilt. Hollow joints were grouted and open ones pointed and a cracked 
stone lintel was replaced bj’- a new one. The old decayed floor in the prayer 
chamber of Lat-ki-Masjid near the Palace at Hissar was picked up and relaid 
with fresh lime concrete. Stone guards were fixed against the piers of the Barsi 
Gate at Hansi in the same District, and the loose brick-in-mud masonry of the 
north wall of Humayun^s Mosque at Fateliabad was pulled down and rebuilt in 
lime. 

The bulging masonry of the left retaining wall of Chhajju JLvl’s Baoli at 
Kaitual in the Karnal District was removed and rebuilt wdth country bricks in 
lime and the base of a Kos Minar near Mohri Railway Station, which had been 
eaten aw'ay by saltpetre — making the minar look like a toad-stool — was under- 
pinned. Some decayed patches in the Badshahi Bridge on the Grand Trunk 
Road and in the Gateways of the Sarai at Gharaunda in the same district 
were restored ; and considerable pointing- and underpinning was done at the Tomb 
OF Ibrahim Lodhi at Panipat. The largest w'ork in this District was undertaken 
at Sheikh Chilli’s Tomb at Thanesar where the decayed concrete on the roof of 
the Chhota Maqbara was removed and fresh lime concrete laid instead ; the whole 
of the marble flooring above the plinth, wdiich had become loose and dislodged, 
■was taken up and reset in cement mortar, and a few decayed patches of brick- 
work in the plinth wall were rebuilt. 

The annual repairs to the Buddhist remains at Takht-i-Bahi lvnd Ja:malgarh. 
in the Peshawmr District, consisted chiefly of the maintenance of the approach 
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paths to those monuments. These paths have a very steep gradient in many 
places and parts of that at Takht-i-Bahi used to be washed away every year. A 
few 'pucca drains have therefore been provided this year across the path at inter- 
vals, and it is lioped that this precaution will reduce the annual damage and 
consequently the recurring expenditure on its upkeep. 

At the monaster}- site at J.^ueian near Taxila a fallen chapel in front of cell 
No. 27 was restored and a wall which allowed of tresspassers climbing over, was 
raised. Damage to a stucco figure of the Buddha in the niche of .chapel No. 1 
caused by the percolation of rain water through the wall behind, as as stopped b} 
reconstructing in lime mortar part of the back wall and giving it an outward slope 
at the top. Special conservation measures Avere also taken in hand at the stupa 
at Mora MoraMu, situated a mile distant, where bulging Availing was dismantled 
and rebuilt and part of the Superstructure was made AA-atei tight. This AAork 
Avas not completed and aaHI be continued next year. With the exception of 
rebuilding short lengths of Availing at Sirsukh and Pipplan only repairs of a minor 
nature Avere carried out at the other monuments in the neighbourhood of Taxila. 

Gaedeks. 

The Shalamar gardens were kept up to their usual standard throughout the 
year. Pansy’s made a good display in the beds around the central tank during 
March-April and balsam in October-November. It Avas not possible to replant 
any of the rose beds in the centre terrace during the year, but it is hoped a start 
Avill be made in August. 

DAA-arf clerodendron hedges Avere planted along the border at the foot of the 
walls at the Avest end of the Shahdara GARDENS. In these borders a neAV double 
floAvering wall-flower made a good display during March, Avhile phlox occupied 
the small beds in the sandals. The gardens generally Avere Avell maintained. 


BENGAL. 

By Mr. N. G. Majimnlar. 

A sum of Es. 24,250 Avas spent on conservation in Bengal, of AA-hich Es. 13,721 
Avere spent on annual repairs and maintenance and Es. 10,535 on special repairs. 
As usual the conserA-ation of the monument at Paharpde, District Eajshahi, Avas 
executed by the Archreological Department itself. This consisted in the dismant- 
ling and rebuilding of certain portions of Avails attacked by saltpetre in the eastern, 
Avestern and southern antechambers, and the south-east and south-Avest corners 
of the central shaft of the Main Temple. Eepairs to the south-east corner of tlie 
central .shaft involved the careful rebuilding of the Avail. In the Avestern section 
of the monastery area, reconstruction Avas undertaken of the outer facing of the 
AA.all of certain cells after dismantling its bulged-out jjortions and removing the 
loo.se masonry. In Satvapir Buita four of the shrines or pedis imderAvent 
thorough repair. 
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Tlie work of special repairs entrusted to tke Public ^Yorks Department at 
most of tbe monuments consisted of minor works, such as the provision of boun- 
dary pillars and a notice-board to the monument at Baigram, District Dinajpur, 
a screen wall and an iron railing to the monument at Lalbach, District Dacca, 
a cattle-proof wire fencing round the compound of the Basuli temple, District 
Birbhum, and a reinforced concrete pillar for a notice-board of the Dibar pillar 
AT Sapahar, District Dinajpur. Certain damage to the walls and arches caused by 
the earthquake of 1934 to the Mimar at Pamdua were attended to and additional 
repairs in connection with the tomb and mosque at Tribeni in the Hoogbly 
District were executed during the year. The work of special repairs to the Math 
AT Kodla in the Khulna District, which had been taken in hand in the year 1933-34, 
was completed at a total cost of Rs. 9,344 (Plate IV, c and d). The missing 
external facing of walls and mouldings were restored, with rubbed bricks in cement 
mortar, maintaining the lines of the old work, up to the top of the monument, 
that is to a height of about GO' above the plinth. Ornamental brickwork around 
the arch openings and on the face of walls were restored with plain projected 
bricks. A reinforced concrete slab, 4 inches thick, with necessary rings, was 
set up on the top of the monument, covering a hollow space of over 8' diameter, 
to prevent the leakage of rain water into the interior. Two expanded metal 
fixed doors, each fitted on to an angle iron frame, were provided at the southern 
and western arch openings, and a similar door with locking arrangements was 
also supplied as well as wove wire fencing to the compound and a cattle-prevent- 
ing iron gate. / 


ASSAM. 


By Mv. N. G. Majimular, 

In the Province of Assam the total expenditure on conservation was only 
Rs. 8,336. At Garhgaott in the Sibsagar District, steps were taken to repair 
certain arches and cracks in the walls, to fill up gaps in masonry with lime concrete 
and stop leakage in*the third storey of tlie palace. At Gaurisagar in the same 
District the pinnacle of the Debidol Temple was restored after dismantling its 
ruined parts. At a recent inspection of the temple of Bishmudol at Jaysagar the 
roof of the Natmandir and the passage leading to it were found to be badly leaking. 
The cracks were thoroughly repaired and made watertight diuing the year and 
similar repairs were also effected at the Sibdol and DihidoJ temples at Jaysagar. 
Among works of a minor character mention may be made of the construction of 
boundary pillars for demarcating the lauds attached to the ruins at Khaspur and 
the provision of vire fencing round the Kobak and Khartong group of monoliths 
in the North Cachar Hills. At Mawpyut in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District 
one of the sections of the Megalithic Bridge, which had been washed away by 
the heavy flood of April 1933, was renovated. 
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BOMBAY PRESIDENCY AND SIND. 


By Mr. Madho Sai'iip Vats. 


In tlie AVestern Circle, of tlie 737 protected ancient monuments, 239 received 
annual repairs at a cost of Rs. 28,384 and 21 special repairs involving an expen- 
diture of Rs. 14,436. Of these, thirteen annual and three special repair works 
were executed departmentally under the direct super\dsion of the Archoeological 
Superintendent, whereas all the remaining works were carried out by the Public 
Works Department of the Bombay Government. In addition to agency charges 
amounting to Rs. 2,329 included in the above figures, a sum of Rs. 15,595 had 
also to be paid to the local Government on account of pay, leave salaries, travel- 
ling allowances and pensionary charges of its staff employed on archseological 
works. 


Of the special repair work's referred to above, only sixteen need be mentioned : 
three relate to the Ahmedabad District ; two each to the Bijapur and Panch 
Mahals Districts •, one each to the Kolaba, Poona, Sholaput, Belgaum and Dharwar 
Districts, while in Sind three relate to the Karachi ,and one to the Larkana 
District. 

The three monument-s brought under special repairs in the Ahmedabad 
District were Siddi Sayyad’s Mosque and Astodia Gate in Ahmedabad City and 
Azam Khan’s palace at Ranpur, a trading town in the same district. At Sidi 
Sayyad’.s JIosque (A.D. 1412), famous for the unrivalled stone tracery of its 
window panels, the fallen west wall of its court was rebuilt and a wicket gate 
provided in it at the south-west corner for access to the rear side (Plate V, a). 

The Astodia Gate, one of the eight original gates of Ahmedabad, is a flat 


roofed structure two bays deep, supported on high arched openings on the north 
and south. In 1920, the roof of one of the bays was set on fire by rioters thereby 
causing considerable damage to the arch on the south and the superstructure 
above. This damage has now lieen repaired and as a precaution against acci- 
dents access to the roof of the gate has been closed at the top from both 
the narrow staircases on its east and west .sides. 

The Palace of Azaji Khan, Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat (1635-1642 A.D.) at 
Ranpur, which stands on the right or north bank of the Bhadar river, received 
special attention. All along, that is for a length of 140 feet, its basement 
(strengthened by a triple convex buttress) including a part of the fovmdation had 
been gradually undermined by the river rvbich, at flood time, rises some two feet 
abo\e the buttressed portion. In such condition, not being structurally safe, 
Its foundation and basement have been repaired after the original with random 
rubbie-in-hme masonry, which has been covered with suitably stained lime plaster 
(Plate ^ , h). Por the proper bonding of the new masonry with the old, cement 
concrete block's o£^ an average deptli of 4 feet with '6 inches scpiare section have 
been laid chockiviso at horizontal intervals of 5 feet and vertical ones of 2 feet, 
.-ide by side with this, some missing stone pillars and lintels of the veranda]/ 
pTojcctnig on ^ the river side, liave been renewed in order to support the 
overhanging ceiling, ami gaps in its (ioor made good. Cracks in the shattered roof 
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of the north side dalans have been grouted -with cement and the roof of 
the southern half of the western dalan rendered watertight by renewing its lime 
concrete. 

At Bijapue, the ancient capital of the Adil Shahi dynasty (15t]i-17th centuries 
A.D.) special repairs to the Jami Masjid were resumed during the year under 
report. Several missing or broken stone brackets with the panelled parapet 
at the north-west corner of the prayer hall have been replaced by new ones in 
exact imitation of the original design. 

At the eleventh century temple, originally dedicated to Siva but now sacred 
to Dattatreya, in the village of Chattarsi in the Sindgi Taluka of Bijapur District 
extensive repairs were undertaken. All modern masonry pillars, which propped 
up cracked lintels, have been removed and the broken lintels strengthened by 
running along their edges angle iron supports painted grey to simulate the colour 
of stone work. Other repairs so far carried out consisted (1) in the restoration 
up to the plinth level of the north-east corner of the entrance hall by copying 
only block mouldings of the original work ; (2) in making watertight the roof of 
the temple after removing from it the load of decayed and fallen material and 
substituting in its place a new layer of lime concrete, simultaneously restoring in 
lime mortar missing stones along the edge of the terrace in which an old gargoyle has 
also been re-fixed in its original position at the north-east corner ; and (3) in pro- 
viding in place of missing stone slabs others of requisite size in the paving of the 
inandapa and treating open joints in the masonry with sunk lime pointing. This 
work, however, remains in progress and is expected to be completed next year. 

Champaner, a small town in the Halol Taluka of the Panch Mahals District, 
which was once the capital of Mahmud Begarha the independent Sultan of 
Gujarat (14.59-1511 A.D.), was visited by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
on the 21st December, 1935. Besides rendering approaches to all important 
monuments motorable, thorough clearance of rank vegetation and jungle was 
carried out from the walls and compounds of various monuments. Much under- 
pinning was done at the Kabdtarkhana (Pigeon House) pavilion situated 
picturesquely on the Bada Talao (Plate V, c) besides lime pointing of open joints 
at this monument as well as at the Kha.iuri JIastid and .Jami Mas.iid, all 
belonging to the sixteenth century. 

Though not in connection with His Excellency the Governor’s visit, danger- 
ously bulged out portions of the monument called the Two Brick Minars, situate 
half a mile south of the Kevda Masjid, had to be taken down both in the interests of 
safety to the public and also to secure its lower portion from falling with the upper 
one. 

At the famous cave temples at Elephanta in the Kolaba District, natural 
causes arising mainl}' from tlie action of sea-salts and water have for manj^ 
decades been adversely reacting on the stability of the sculptures and parts of 
the rock, which are now showing a number of cracks and lines of leakage.^ One 
such crack over the chin of the Destroyer face of the great Trimurti image in Cave 
I sudden!)' increased on the 14th .January, 1935, and caused the breaking o2 at 

^rieaEC also see page 131 infra, 

E 
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that point of a large fragment of stone, which fell into three pieces, thus causing 
an ugl}" gap in this world-famous masterpiece of ancient Indian sculpture (Plate 
lY, e). No time was lost in repairing this gap hy employing a sculptor from 
Bombay city who was able to reset these fragments into their original position. 
Prior to this, however, a thorough examination of the caves and their sculptures 
was made by the Archseological Chemist and the Archaeological Superintendent 
vnth a \uew to defusing effective means of stopping the process of decay referred 
to above and subsequently the Director General of Archaeology in India also 
visited these caves and after considering the problem of preservation in all its 
aspects he has further proposed the appointment of a Committee of experts to 
go into the question of finding the best means of arresting decay in these caves. 

The historic residence of the Peshwas at Poona called Shanwaewada or 
Palace op Saturday Quarter (A.D. 1730) now survives in the Port wall with its 
bastions, gateways, basements of various buildings and remains of terraced gardens 
which once adorned this palace. During the year an attempt was made to lay 
out and improve the lawns by digging out their beds to a greater depth than 
before and by providing in them a thick layer of pure screened earth which was 
badly wanting. The lawns in the forecourt, as well as on the front terrace of the 
main l)lock of buildings having thus been prepared, were planted with dhooh grass. 
The Chaman garden, situated to the north-east of the main block of buildings 
in front of the Ganapati Mahal, has been completely excavated this year. It 
is utterly dilapidated, but as its plan and scheme of flower beds with numerous 
connecting water channels is now quite clear (Plate Y, d) its restoration is a com- 
paratively easy task. The uneven portion of the tvada in front of it has also 
been properly dressed. All this work has been accomplished at a cost of Es. 580. 

To prevent much greater damage to the superstructure of the third gateway 
of the Fort at Skolapur, a monument of the fourteenth centuiy, cracked beams 
of one of the rooms and the sagged and fallen portion of the roof of another room 
were rejiewed. Conservation worlc is in progress and will be completed during 
the next financial year, 

In Belgaum District, the ancient Katta stone inscription of Saka 1075, 
which was lying in the open, broken in three pieces, has been joined with copper 
clamps and removed for better preservation to the 7nandapa of the Malialiiigesvara 
temple at Konnur in the Gokak Taluka. 

At Gadag in the Dkarwar District the small but most ornate slirine 
of Sarasvuti in the compound of Trikutesvara temple, has been furnished u'itli 
new tc.akwood shutters of approved ancient design. 

Sind, 

At Tatta in the Ivarachi District three monuments, namely, the tomb nortli 
of Mirza Isa Kiian s as .also tliat of Nawab Sarfraz Khan on the Malcli hill and 
the J.aiui l\fasiid of Shah .Tahan in Tatta town were brought under special repairs. 
.\n imfini.shccl stone wall of the enclosure of the first named monument was com- 
pleted up to tlic height of other walls, the hroken lintel of the doorway of this 
tomb was jacked up and .supported on a rolled .steel joist, wiiile all open joints 
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or cracks in tke masonry of tlie walls as well as in the dome of the clihatn were 
thoroughly grouted. At Nawah Sarfraz Khan’s tomb, the repairs consisted of 
rebuilding the fallen portion of a brick wall in lime mortar and renewal of several 
patches of brick masonry and lime plaster which had been affected by saltpetre. 

Saltpetre, too, is the bane of the stately Jami Masjid at Tatta. Up to the 
dados, plaster on the walls of this mosque both outside and inside has either 
disappeared or is entirely dead, badly affecting brick masonry also. During 
the year under report a sum of Es. 574 was spent on partial renewal of plaster, 
in filleting the edges of broken lime plaster on the inside, and in grouting cracks 
in the domes of the prayer liall. 

Special repairs carried out during the year at the prehistoric site of Moeen- 
JODARO in the Larkana District comprised (1) filling up the deep trenches aroimd 
the Kushan Stupa to prevent accidents, (2) rebuilding and filling up gaps in the 
walls of the Great Bath and its adjoining rooms and drains with burnt brick in 
mud mortar, (3) covering, as an experimental measure, the tops of conserved 
walls of the Buddliist Monastery round the Stupa with two courses of sundried 
brick in order to minimise the destructive effect of saltpetre, which is an ever 
present danger and (4) raising and strengthening the banks of a canal water course 
at a total cost of Es. 1,475. Enamelled “ protection ” notice-boards were also 
erected at two different parts of the site for the guidance of visitors. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

A sum of Es. 19,078 was spent on the conservation of monuments in the 
Province of BUiar and Orissa. 

At Nalanda, side by side vnth the work of excavations attention was paid 
to the preservation of Monasteries Nos. 9 and 10 in continuation of the works 
executed at these two buildings last year and a sum of Es. 4,096 was expended. 
These buildings had been in a very bad state of preservation, and this year the 
north, external wall, a portion of the west external wall and a few cells in the 
west row of Monastery No. 9, the north external wall, a portion of the south 
external wall, the remaining portions of the cells in the west row and almost all 
the cells in the east row of Monastery No. 10 were repaired. In carrying out 
the repairs those walls that had bulged or cracked were dismantled where neces- 
sary and their foundations examined, and were then rebuilt in accordance with 
the original walls adjoining. Suitable tail-bonds were provided at regular inter- 
vals of 5 feet or so throughout the whole length of the Avails treated, and the 
external walls Avere built up in mud mortar AA'ith a few courses of brick-in-lime 
mortar at the height of 3 or 4 feet. In hlonastery No. 9, the north external 
wall Avas found to be badly damaged and in many places the masonry Avork was 
missing from the plinth upAA-ards. Some traces of the entrance gate of tliis 
building as Avell as the tAvo adjacent chambers on the north and south sides were 
found missing and these Avere reconstructed strictly in accordance Avith similar 
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structures. Tiie most important work done in this Slonastery ivas tlie inaldng 
good of tlie damaged arches which existed in sihi over the doorways of two cells 
in the south-west corner and one cell in the north-east corner of the building, 
fl'liese arches are recessed to a depth of about lO" or so, on both faces inside and 
out.side, the recesses being evidentl}' where the wooden lintels originally rested. 
True arches over doorways have not been discovered previously at Nalanda. 

At Rajgik, in the Patna District, extensive clearance of jungle, etc., was under- 
talvcn at JIanivae Math, Soxbhaxdar and Bimbisara Jail areas, with a view to 
exposing the structures properly. Clearance was also clone at the Gbidhrakuta 
Hill wliere tlie Bimbisara road and the old caves are situated, and at the old 
Jain Temple standing on the top of the VaibhaRxV Hill. 

Clearance at the Bimbisara jail area bas brought to light traces of the stone 
compound wall on all the four sides, and as the walls are in poor state of preserva- 
tion. tlieir tops have since been dressed with earth, with a view to their protec- 
tiou. The liastions on either side of the entrance gate of the jail have been re- 
paired. 

At the JIaniYxIR j\Iath, the later brick staircase on the north front of the 
main structure received further attention in continuation of the works done there 
last year ; and the landing at the top was also repaired. Repairs to the original 
stone compound walls on the four sides of the main structure commenced in the 
previous year were continued. The Nirmal limn (well) situated to the north 
of the Maniyar Math area was cleared down to the water level and then properly 
conserved and a round brick parapet with concrete topping was added on its 
top. The well, .about 45 feet deep, is of very solid construction, its lower portion 
being a square structure and above cylindrical in form. Besides the above works 
an approach road connecting the Maniyar Math and the Sonbhandar Cave was 
partly constructed. 

At the SoxBiLV.XDAR Cave area, no special work was done during the year 
excepting the thorough clearance of jungle ail round ; and all cracks, etc., at the 
VxUSHNxVVA Cave adjacent to the Sonbhandar were filled up with lime and cement 
concrete. On the top of the Vaibhara Hill, the old Digambara Jain temple was 
further exposed in continuation of the works done in the previous yeans, and a 
few more cells were brought to light. Repairs to the damaged cells were carried 
out and the tojis of the walls were made watertight with lime concrete (Plate 
^ I, (/). Conservation works at this temple will he continued next year. As 
a result of the cie.arance at this area, another .Tain temple of the Svetambara sect 
attached to that mentioned above has been brought to light. 

A number of .Tain .sculptures of different sizes and mostly fragmentary were 
leeovered from this area, the most interesting among them being a stone relief 
(Sl'xl'l ). Two figiiro.s, a male and a female with child on laji, being the 
parent'' of the .Tibia, bedoeked with ornaments and .seated cn a double-lotus throne 
(1 i^Vdpaihmlxana) with the right leg hanging down are shown in mcebtation under 
a dowering tree, repre.^enting the Kalpa-vriJ;sJici or desire-yielding tree. In the 
centre of tlie. tree is seen an Ach~jma seated in the attitude of meditation on a 
loais tlironc, -Live human figures are .seated iielow the lotus throne in an ‘easy’ 
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attitude, one of them touching the foot of the principal figure. The whole scene 
is a representation, very commonly depicted, of a heavenly scene in the susliayna- 
susliama age. 

The caves at Barabae and in the Nagarjito Hills in the Ctaya District were 
attended to during the year and the original level of the courtyard ha-s been 
exposed to some extent in front of the Lomas Rishi and Sudama caves. It is 
noticeable from broken marks on the rock surface that there had been on either 
side of the entrance to the Lomas Rishi cave two seats, which had lieen removed 
long before the four caves at Barabar came under the protection of the Archaeo- 
logical Department. The tliree caves — Lomas Rishi, Sudama and Karan 
Chaupar — seem to have been originalhe^ excavated in a torpedo-shaped hill 
(Plate VI a). Preliminary clearance was in front of the two caves, Vadathika 
and Vapiyaka, in the Nagarjuni hills was undertaken (Plate VI c) and outlines 
of various stupas, a monastery, a well and other remains have been brought to 
view near these caves as well as near the Lomas Rislii- and Sudama caves. 

At Palamau, special repairs were carried out to the old and new forts, 
popularly known as the Betla forts, in Reserved Forest area. The small buttress, 
erected previously against the end wall of the Nagpuri gate of the new fort, was 
strengthened by constructing from the bed of the rock surface another buttress 
against it in the same character. The removal of the huge accumulation of debris 
from the second gate beyond the Nagpuri gate in the new fort and from the gate 
in the north rampart walls of the old fort resulted in bringing to light the original 
ground level in front of them. Now the entrance into the old fort is through 
this latter gate instead of through a gap in the west rampart wall, which has been 
closed up. 

Besides the works mentioned above, special repairs were carried out at the 
following monuments. At Sher Shah’s Tomb at Sass.aram in the Shahabad 
District the badly worn steps on its north and east sides have now been made 
secure. Attention was paid to the sculptures known as Chaurasi Muni at Pathar- 
GHATTA in the Bhagalpur District. Here the accumulation of debris from their 
tops as well as from their bases was removed and arrangements were made for 
diverting rain-water to the sides instead of allowing it to run over the faces of 
the scidptures. An ancient cave, which had been damaged by workers for kaolin 
clay in this hill, was partially cleared, and this resulted in the discovery of a finely 
moulded coved-ceiling. The cave is assignable to the early Gupta period. Some 
further sculptures have also been brought to light by the removal of jungle and 
debris, but much remains to be done at this place. Three pillars of the three 
sheds erected over the colossal images at Ja.tpur in the Cuttack District, which had 
been impeding a proper view of the images, were removed and joists were provided 
over the openings instead. The huge broken stone image of Bodliisattva 
Padinapani lying near the above images under another shed, was improved by 
the removal of the ugly cement plastering from the broken joints. As a preli- 
minary to excavation, jungle was cut down and removed from all round the 
Buddhist stupa at Kesaeixa in the Champaran District. Cleamrice work was 
also undertaken at the old fort at Chakkigarh in the saine'DistricV. The base 
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of the Asoka pillar at Kolhua in the Muzapfarpue District was made secure 
nith cement masonry. The two important groups of caves at Khandagiri 
in the Puri District situated on two different hills, could not be easily inspected 
owing to the thickness of the jungle and big trees. With the help of the Civil 
Sub-Divisional Officer at Kdiurda, the area has now been cleared. 

Depairs necessitated by the earthquake were also undertaken at the following 
four monuments : — (1) Walls and gates in five different sections of the Port at 
Monghyr ; (2) Shamsher Khan’s tomb at Shamshernagar in the Gaya District ; 
(3) Palace buildings within the Rohtas Port at Rohtasgarh in the Shahabad Dis- 
trict ; (4) Mukhddm Shah’s tomb at IManer in the Patna District. Only the 
works on four sections of the walls and gates at Monghyr and those at Shamsher- 
nagar and at Rohtasgarh could be completed during the year. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

A sum of Rs. 11,930 ivas expended on conservation of protected ancient 
monuments in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Besides carrying out various repairs of a recurring nature costing Bs. 8,856, 
twelve special works to the folloiving ancient monuments were undertaken. The 
jambs and lintels of the Dhamoni gate at Khimlasa in the Saugor District were 
made secure so that the villagers can safely pass through it, and various items 
of work were completed at the Fort at Raliatgarh in the same District. The stone 
masonry bund of the big tank to the west of the village at Sindkhed in the Buldana 
District, which used to irrigate the neighbouring low lying fields, had given way 
at several places and repairs Avere undertaken with a vieAAr to bringing the ancient 
waterway and sluice into working order again. Minor repairs were carried out at the 
Temple of )5iva on the Buddha tank at Dhamda in the Drug District. The 
condition of the ancient Caves at Paiur in the Alrola District being unsatisfactory, 
as some stones were threatening to come down and rain water was causing trouble, 
steps ATCre taken to remedy these defects and also to put up a fence in front of the 
caves. The rampart Avails and the terracing over them of the Fort at Balapur in 
the Akcla District were attended to. This place is frequented daily by many people, 
as the modern court building is situated AAuthin the fort area. The beautiful 
Ohhatri oA'erlooking the small rNer at the same place Avas also attended to. A 
collapsed section of the Avail of the Dahi Handa gate at the Port at Aicola was 
repaired. To protect the Chhatri, the toe and revetment Avails to the west side 
of SiiAH AxVayaz Khan’s tomb at Burhanpur in the Nimar District, the course of 
the small riA'^er Avas slightl}’^ diverted bj’^ remoAung boulders from its bed and pack- 
ing them at the base of the walls. Repairs were undertaken at the tAVO pleasure 
paAilions (Mahal Gul Ara), the rock-cut dam and the silting tank at Gurara in 
tie same District, and urgent repairs were carried out to the temple of IVIahant 
AL AS OF Sheorinarayan AT Narayanpur iu the Raipur District. The pillar of 
t le eastern g.ateway of the Temple at Adbhar in the Bilaspur District, Avhich 
cen leaning and threatening to collapse, Avas set right. 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 

By Mr. H. H. Khan. 

Rs. 24,143 were allotted for the consers^ation of monuments in the Madras 
Presidency and a sum of Rs. 300 for works in the Province of Coorg. 

As usual the agencj'' of the Public Works Department of the Madras 
Government with a few minor exceptions was utilised for the execution of 
works. 

Besides the usual annual repairs and some improvements at the Hampi Ruins, 
Gingee Fort and the Seven Pagodas, which are the most extensive places of 
axchceological interest in the Circle, special repairs were undertaken at the foUoudng 
places. At Gurramkonda in the Chittoor District an important hill fortress 
built in a commanding position on a huge isolated rock received attention. This 
Fort had been buUt by a Pathan hlawab after the fall of Vijayanagar and remained 
one of the principal Muhammadan strongholds till the fall of Seringapatam in 
1799. There are now no buildings of any importance on the top of the hill, but 
within the Fort enclosure at its foot is a large three storeyed and well preserved 
palace building (Plate VII c) constructed partly of stone masonry and partly of 
wood, which is being maintained by the Arclucological Department. The pro- 
jecting ornamental chajja, had become weathered and unsafe due to saline action, 
and to preserve it, the chief architectural feature of the monument, the dilapi- 
dated masonry and rotten wooden rafters %vere renewed in many places. The 
broken and untidy chunam floor of the palace was also thoroughly repaired. 

During the previous year the conservation of the Jain Temple at Sultan’s 
Battery in the Malabar District, was almost completed, but the temple still 
remained unprotected from cattle and rain water lodged udthin the enclosure. 
With the original stones already available at the site the enclosure wall has been 
rebuilt to a sufficient height and the uneven paved floor of the open court 
surrounding the monument has been levelled so as to drain off water to the out- 
side Similar steps have also been taken at the Irukalamma tejiple, which is 
one of the oldest temples in Nellore and contains several images and two inscrip- 
tions in Telugu, one of which is dated Saka 1285 (A.D. 1363-64). 

At Gandikota six miles west of Jammalamadugu in the Cuddapah District, 
on the summit of a rock that overlooks from a height of some 300 feet the wind- 
ing Pennar, which has cut its way right through sheer rugged sandstone cliffs, 
stands a strong hill fortress, once of considerable importance. As the position 
was the key to the valley, this Fort was originally founded liy a chief named Kapa 
Maharaja, who preceded the Vijayanagar kings, but the Yijayanagar sovereign 
H-’iihara is credited with the construction, as it now stands. During its occupa- 
tion subsequently by the Nawabs of Cuddapah several buildings were added 
inside the Fort, one of which, the Jumma Masjid (Plate VII d) is one of the largest 
Mosques in the Madras Presidency. It was much" dilapidated owing to saline 
action and the growth of jungle and required early attention to prevent more 
serious damage later. The Mosque has now been completely freed from jungle 
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and cracks and crevices in the walls have been grouted and filled in with lime 
mortar, the masonry wherever disturbed being secured ; while the terraced roofs 
have lieen rendered watertight with cement plaster. Steps rvere taken to eradi- 
cate jungle, which is a perpetual menace, from the Forts at Namakal, Sankari* 
DBUG, Dindigue AND Dansborg Castle in order to facilitate further measures of 
repair such as underpinning and the seciuing of dangerously damaged masonry in 
walls and battlements. 

During the cold weather the Director General of Archseology in India 
inspected the monuments in Conjeeveram, the Seven Pagodas in the Chingleput 
District, tlie Asoka Eock Edicts al Jonnagiri in the Kurnool District and the 
Buddhist remains at Nagarjunakonda in Guntur District and discussed various 
problems relating to their conservation. To inspect and advise on repairs to 
privatelj’- owned protected temples in use for religious purposes is often a difficult 
problem particularly in the Madras Presidency, as worshippers and owners who 
are very orthodox will not allow others than the privileged few inside the premises. 
The Archeological Department liemg thus handicapped is unable to deal with 
tlie gradual decay of or inappropriate repairs to many such ancient buildings. 
Although the trustees of some temples have entered into agreements mth the 
Government under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act to allow any re- 
presentatives of the Ai'checological Department to inspect their temples and 
recommend measures for their repairs whenever necessary and also that tliey 
themselves will not carry out any repairs or alterations or additions to 
their temples without consulting and obtaining the approval of the Archeological 
Department, experience has shown that little regard is paid to such conditions. 
As an instance. I may state that even the Director General during his visit to 
Conjeeveram was refused admission to the inner open court of a protected monu- 
ment unless he was prepared to pay a sum of Rs. 150 for a purification ceremony. 
Oil tlie occasion of festivals, many of these temples, often of dressed stone, are 
freely white washed or colour-washed without discrimination and regardless of 
the beautiful carvings, sculptures and inscriptions, sometimes of great historical 
interest, that they may possess. Frequently wide alternate red and white vertical 
stripes carried across mouldings and over sculptures, mar the beautiful architec- 
ture features of temples. There are several most magnificent temples, which 
were once on the list of monuments selected by the Madras Government 
for conservation. They have not, however, been included in the more recent 
List of Protected iMomnnents maintained by the Government of India, as their 
Trustees refused to enter into agreements as required under the Ancient Monu- 
ments J’reservation Act. Recently the celebrated Brihadesvara temple at 
T.injoie has been provided with electric light for illumination purposes and the 
nrost modem and ordinary lamp shades and lamp posts have been erected, 
creating a liorriblc contrast with the architectural excellence of this fine building. 
Had the temple authorities cared to consult the Archeological Department, 
they could have obtained a suitable scheme in keeping with the monument. 

In tiic Pjovince of Coorg only Rs. 300 was spent on the usual annual repairs 
and maintenance of some halt dozen monuments. 
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RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr. II. L. Srivastava, 

Ajmer. 

During tlie year under review works were satisfactorily carried out at the' 
Ajmer monuments at a cost of Rs. 3,320. They included ordinary conserva- 
tion measures on Marble Baradaries on the Anasagar Bund, the provision of 
■wire fencing on the west side of the Badshahi building and improvements to the 
Adhai-din-Jca JJionpra and the Saheli Bazar. The Director General of Archoeolog}’' 
in India inspected all the important monuments in Ajmer at the end of the year 
and recommended certain measures for their preservation. With an increased 
allotment of funds it is hoped to execute most of the special repairs next year. 

Bhopal State. 

It is gratifying to note that the monuments at Banclii, so ably conserved 
by Sir John Marshall continue to receive the attention of the Bhopal Durbar. 
Jungle clearance and the improvement of pathways have been undertaken and 
short descriptive notices of the monuments including the renderings of the inscrip- 
tions have been fixed at suitable places for the benefit of \usitors. Repairs to 
the temple-mosque of Pamika in the Raisen Fort were also put in liand during 
the year. 

Indore State. 

The Jain tejiples at Un compare favourably with the Khajuraho group of 
temples in respect of their architectural design and the elegance of the sculptures 
on the walls. Besides the main shrine [garhliagriha) and the antardla they have 
a mandap vith porches on three sides. It is stated that these temples were 
constructed by one Raja Ballal of Un “ who was suffering untold agony from a 
snake which he had inadvertently swallowed \vhen small and had grown to a 
considerable size ”. Despairing of recovering he set out for Benares with the 
determination of drowning himself in the sacred Ganges. One night his Rani, 
who had accompanied her lord, overheard a conversation between the snake (a 
female) in the Raja’s stomach and a male snake outside. The male sualce 
informed the snake in the Raja’s stomach that her life would not be w'ortli any- 
thing if only the Raja knew that if slaked bme ■were administered she would die, 
and his troubles cease. The female related that his life would also be of short 
duration if the Raja knew that if hot oil were poured into his hole he would die 
and the immense treasures he guarded would fall into his hands. The Rani 
next morning informed her husband of what she had heard. He ate some lime 
and was cured, and then sought the hole, killed the snake with hot oil and seized 
the treasure ■with which he vowed to build 100 temples, 100 tanks and 100 wells, 
but only 99 of each were completed, and the deficiency gave the place its name 
of Un “ the deficient ”. The etymological incident is fancifid, but the reason 
for the name is also worth noting like that pointed out by Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit in the Annual Report of the Archseological Survey for the year 1921-22 

F 
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and cracks and crevices in the walls have been grouted and filled in with lime 
mortar, the masonry wherever disturbed being secured ; while the terraced roofs 
have been rendered watertight with cement plaster. Steps were taken to eradi- 
cate jungle, which is a perpetual menace, from the Forts at Namakal, Sankari- 
DRUG, Dindigul AND Dansborg Castle in order to facilitate further measures of 
repair such as underpinning and the securing of dangerously damaged masonry in 
walls and battlements. 

During the cold weather the Director General of Archseology in India 
inspected the monuments in Conjeeveram, the Seven Pagodas in the Chinglepnt 
District, the Asoka Pock Edicts at Jonnagiri in the Kurnool District and the 
Buddhist remains at Nagarjuuakonda in Guntur District and discussed various 
problems relating to their conservation. To inspect and advise on repairs to 
privately owned protected temples in use for religious purposes is often a difficult 
problem particular^ in the JIadras Presidency, as worshippers and owners who 
are very orthodox will not allow others than the privileged few inside the premises. 
The Archfeological Department being thus handicapped is unable to deal ivith 
the gradual decay of or inappropriate repairs to many such ancient buildings. 
Although the trustees of some temples have entered into agreements with the 
Govermnent under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act to allow any re- 
presentatives of the Archajological Department to inspect their temples and 
recommend measures for their repairs whenever necessary and also that they 
themselves will not carry out anj* repairs or alterations or additions to 
tlieir temples without consulting and obtaining the approval of the Archaeological 
Department, experience has shown that little regard is paid to such conditions. 
As an instance. I may state that even the Director General during his visit to 
Conjeeveram was refused admission to the inner open court of a protected monu- 
ment unless he was prepared to pay a sum of Rs. 150 for a purification ceremony. 
On the occasion of festivals, many of these temples, often of dressed stone, are 
freely white washed or colour-washed without discrimination and regardless of 
the beautiful carvings, sculptures and inscriptions, sometimes of great historical 
interest, that they may possess. Frequently wide alternate red and white vertical 
stripes carried across mouldings and over sculptures, mar the beautiful architec- 
ture features of temples. There are several most magnificent temples, ivliich 
were once on the list of monuments selected by tbe Madras Government 
for conservation. They have not, however, been included in the more recent 
List of Protected Monuments maintained by the Government of India, as their 
Trustees refused to enter into agreements as required under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preseivation Act. Recently the celebrated Brihadesvara temple at 
T.injore has been provided with electric light for illumination purposes and the 
most modern and ordinary lamp shades and lamp posts have been erected 
creating a horrible contrast with the architectural excellence of this fine building. 
Had the temple authorities cared to consult the Aichmological Department, 
they rould have obtained a suitable scheme in keeping with the monument 

In the Province of Coorg only Rs. 300 was spent on the usual annual repairs 
and maintenance of some half dozen monuments. 
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RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr. JI. L. Srivastava. 

Ajmeb. 

During tlie year under review works were satisfactorily carried out at the 
Ajmer monuments at a cost of Rs. 3,320. They included ordinary conserva- 
tion measures on Marble Baradaries on the Amsagar Bund, the pro^^sion of 
wire fencing on the west side of the Badshahi building and improvements to the 
Adhai-din-ka Jlionpra and the Salieli Bazar. The Director General of ArchaBolog}’^ 
in India inspected all the important monuments in Ajmer at the end of the year 
and recommended certain measures for their preservation. With an increased 
allotment of funds it is hoped to execute most of the special repairs next year. 

Bhopal State. 

It is gratifying to note that the moiuunents at Sancld, so ably conserved 
b}’’ Sir John Marshall continue to receive the attention of the Bhopal Durbar. 
Jungle clearance and the improvement of pathways have been undertaken and 
short descriptive notices of the monuments including the renderings of the inscrip- 
tions have been fixed at suitable places for the benefit of visitors. Repairs to 
the temple-mosque of Pamika in the Raisen Fort were also put in ])and during 
the year. 

Indoee State. 

The Jain temples at Un compare favourably with the Eiliajuraho group of 
temples in respect of their architectural design and the elegance of the sculptures 
on the w'alls. Besides the main shrine {garbhagriha) and the anlardla they have 
a mandap with porches on three sides. It is stated that these temples were 
constructed by one Raja Ballal of Un “ who w'as suffering untold agony from a 
snake which he had inadvertently swallowed when small and had growm to a 
considerable size ”. Despairing of recovering he set out for Benares with the 
determination of drowning himself in the sacred Ganges. One night his Rani, 
who had accompanied her lord, overheard a conversation betw'een the snake (a 
female) in the Raja’s stomach and a male snake outside. The male snake 
informed the snake in the Raja’s stomach that her life w’ould not be w'ortli any- 
thing if only the Raja Imew that if slaked lime were administered she w'oulJ die, 
and his troubles cease. The female related that his life w'ould also be of short 
duration if the Raja knew' that if hot oil w'ere poured into his hole he w'ould die 
and the immense treasures he guarded w'ould fall into his hands. The Rani 
next morning informed her husband of what she had heard. He ate some lime 
and was cured, and then sought the hole, Idlled the snake with hot oil and seized 
the treasure with which he vow'ed to build 100 temples, 100 tanks and 100 w'ells, 
but only 99 of each w'cre completed, and the deficiency gave the place its name 
of Un “ the deficient ”. The etymological incident is fanciful, but the reason 
for the name is also w'orth noting like that pointed out by Rao Bahadur K. H. 
Dikshit in the Annual Report of the Archreological Survey for the year 1921-22 
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in connection \\’itli a lioly place called Utiakoii meaning ‘ one less than a crore 
Historically the temples mostly appear to have been built by the later Parmar 
Kings of Mabva, and must be ascribed to the 11th and 12th Centuries A.D. Two 
short inscriptions of the time of King Udayaditya of Malwa (1080 A.D.) and a 
Sarpabandha inscription (in which grammatical terminations are inscribed in serpen- 
tine form) are found on the north wall of a temple called Chaubara Dera No. 1. 

Mr, K. D. Banerji gave an account of these monuments in the Progress 
Report of the Western Circle for. 1919 and Mr. B. L. Dhama wrote a conservation 
note on them in 1923. But nothing has been done in the past to preserve them. 
Tlie Durbar has now, however, sanctioned repairs to the (roaleshwar temple, 
and it is hoped that the remaining temples will also receive attention in the near 
future. 

There is a series of mounds at Un from which images have been unearthed 
by mere superficial digging. Efforts are being made on the part of the Durbar 
to collect all the images and exhibit them at a suitable place. It would certainly 
repay the labom' if excavations are conducted here on scientific lines and the 
antiquities unearthed systematically preserved in a Museum or sculpture shed 
on the spot, as at Khajuraho. 

Dewas State (Senior and Junior). 

The mommients at Sarangpur, which was an important place diu’ing the 
time of the Sultans of Malwa mostly consist of square tombs with open arches 
on each side. Arched pendentives are constructed across each inside corner 
bringing the plans above to octagons, from which the domes spring. These 
tombs have been sadly neglected in the past, with the result that some of 
them are now past repairs. During the year the Durbar (Junior) sought the 
advice of the ila'cheeological Department in regard to the conservation and 
restoration of those monuments that can still be preserved, and it is hoped that 
worlc will bo put in hand next year. 

Dholpur State. 

The State of Dholpur abounds iii monuments of the Pathan and Moghul 
periods, but verj^ few relics of Hindu times liave survived. Recently a temple 
dating to the 9th-10th century A.D. situated 'on the Jogni-Jogna Hill, 28 miles 
South west of Dholpur, was brought to the notice of the ArcliEcological Depart- 
ment and measures for its restoration and preservation are being taken by the 
Durbar (Plate YIII a). 


Ddaipur State. 

Repairs to the TowmR of Victory at Chittorg-ARE consisted of replacing 
broken stones by new ones in the lowest storey and making the jfiinth thoroughly 
secure. The side walls of the plinth togetlier with the stairs have been satisfactorily 
repaired. An attempt was being made to imitate and restore the sculptures 
and reliefs on the slabs in the new work, but as this meant the destruction of the 
artistic and iiistoric interest of the original tower, the work has been stopped at 
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tlie instance of tlie Archseological Survey. The Durbar has also started repairs 
to the sJiikJiam of the Mokalji temple. 

Dhae State. 

It is gratifying to report that the monuments in Dhar State continue to 
receive the most careful attention of the Durbar, who have spent Es. 8,281 this 
year. 

At Mandu repairs for the most part were undertaken at the Water Palace 
and the Jahaz Mahal. At the former, gaps in the walls both inside and outside 
were repaired, several cracks in the ceiling were grouted with cement and the 
roof was made watertight ; parapet walls of brick-in-hme were repaired and the 
displaced coping was set right ; masonry and the floor on the top landing was 
repaired ; missing door lintels were replaced ; the edging of the twelve-sided 
fountain, the gangway and one of the boat approaches were repaired and the 
steps at the entrance were restored. At the Jahaz Mahal, the north wall of the 
west 'ving, which had fallen endangering tlie superstructure above, was repaired, 
and the missing masonry pillar on the north-west was rebuilt. Broken masonry 
was underpinned. In the courtyard, the underground tankas or circular water 
"^reservoirs were cleared of debris and the compound was levelled and properly 
drained. Other buildings that received attention during the year in the matter 
of petty repairs and jungle clearance were the Kapoor Tank, Chhappan Mahal, 
Ektsamba Mahal, Champa Baodi, Adhar Ghumach, Execution Well, Bhoj 
Kund and the Sarai in the Nilkantha Valley ; the last named has recently 
been brought on to the conservation list. 

At Sadalpub, the openings of the floor of the Water Palace were filled up 
with dry boulders and munmi to save the building from further damage. No 
conservation was undertaken at the monuments at Dhar. 

About 250 antiquities consisting of scidptures, inscriptions, inscribed images, 
enamels, pottery, glass and broken weapons, which were mostly found in the 
removal of debris near the Lohari Gate have been listed. 

During the year conservation works are reported to have been in progress 
in the States of Bikaner, Kotah, Jaipur and Jodhpur in the Eajputana Agency 
and in Datia in the Central India Agency. 

BURMA. 

Bij M. Charles Dnroiselle. 

The expenditure in the Burma Circle amounted to Rs. 37,000 including 
agency charges which accounted for about 50 per cent, of the whole cost. 

The special repairs carried out by the Public IVorks Department consisted 
in (1) constructing a shed over the Chinese inscription stone found near the 
Shwehintha Pagoda at Myothit, Bhamo District, (2) executing urgent repairs 
to the East Audience Hall of the Pal.ace Buildings at Mandalay, and (3) 
preseiAnng the remains of a sculptured wall known as Sindat-Myindat at 
ZOKETHOKE, BiLiN TowNSiiip, Thatou District. 

P2 
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The Chinese ixsckiption stone at Myothit was discovered in the year 1929-30 
and is of great historical value. It is a contemporary record of an event that 
took place near the Sino-Burmese frontier in the 3 mar 1584-85 A.D. It was at 
first proposed to remove the stone to Bhamo, so that it might be easily accessible 
to scholars, but owing to its fragile nature, which would not permit of its transit 
without injury, it was finally decided to preserve it in situ and to build a shed 
over it. The shed now erected measures 10' X8' and has a corrugated iron roof 
and an American wire fencing with a wooden gate. 

The East Audience Hall of the Palace at Mandalay is one of the principal 
and most important of the buildings forming the Palace and is used occasionally for 
official functions by the Government of Burma. It is an open rectangular Hall 
measuring 253 feet from North to Soirth and 35 feet from East to West with multiple 
roofs supported by massive teak-wood posts. Twenty-two of these posts or 
columns were found to have sunk considerably, owing to their bases ha\Tng com- 
pletely rotted, and in order to save the building from sudden collapse, an estimate 
providing for jacking up the posts and underpinning them with masonry foot- 
ings and levelling the whole structure was prepared and sanctioned. The work has 
been put in hand and (as the full amount of funds was not available this year) 
repairs to only eighteen of the sunken posts and levelling the building could be done; 
the work will be continued and completed during the year 1936-37. It may be 
noted in passing that an appreciable number of the posts in this Hall have had 
to be similarly treated in pre\'ious years, and that the steady decay of these 
majestic old posts constitutes considerable danger to the Palace. 

The scuLPTUEED wall at Zokethoke was discovered or rather re-discovered 
during the year 1934-35, for the late Mr. Taw Sein Ko, formerly Honorary Archteo- 
logist to the Burma Government, had come across it in 1891 ; but nothing seems 
to have been done at that time towards its preservation. Por a detailed de- 
scription of it reference is inwted to the report for the year 1934-35. During the 
year initial steps were taken in clearing the vegetation creeping over it and the 
jungle and plants surrounding it for a distance of 25 feet on every side and in 
filling up the holes found in the glacis abutting it behuid. The idea is to preserve 
the wall as an old landmark in the ancient history of the locality. There is no 
intention of restoring any portion of it, much less the sculptures, but to stave off 
its decay by regular weeding. 

The major portion of the expenditure under the head Annual Eepairs was 
incurred as usual, at hlandalay and Pagan. At the former a sum of Rs. 2,960 
excluding agency charges was expended on the Palace ; the work undertaken 
consisted in replacing the rotten posts and joists of the floor of the King’s Private 
Apnrtmenfs by new sound ones; executing repairs to the South Dedicating 
Pyatfhat, and pro\-iding masonry footings to four of the teak-wood posts and 
relaying the stone flag floor, which had sunk hi many places, of the Lily Throne 
Room, A retaining wall which had collapsed was also rebuilt, and patch repairs 
<0 flic plaster work of the main enclosure wall was executed; earth-oiling and 
rod-ochring of roofs were also carried out. The Pyatthats on the Port'^Walla 
received their <3iip share of attention and cost Es. 3,995 excluding agency charges. 
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Four of them, namely, Pyatthats Nos. 6, 13, Id and 18, had their roofs thoroughly 
repaired, and decayed rafters and plank roofing renewed ; three Pyatthats, Nos. 
6, 18 and 30, had their posts provided •with cement concrete footings ■where 
necessary, ■while the roofs of all the Pyatthats were earth-oiled. The gardens on 
the Palace platform consumed Es. 3,948 excluding agency charges. The usual 
garden staff and the motor mechanic were maintained throughout the year for 
the upkeep of the lawns, shrubs, etc., but extremely hea^^^^ raias in October and 
November 1935 ruined most of the ■winter flowering seedlings and the winter 
flowers were poor and late, like most other gardens in Mandalay. 

At Pagan, the monuments having been built of more durable material, 
namely, brick, once they have been put into a state of thorough repair need 
only a little and regular yearly attention. Thus, of the forty-three Central 
protected monuments at this old capital, only three, viz., the Kubyaukk’yi Tejiple, 
the Shwesanda^w Pagoda and the Damayang^h Temple at which special repairs 
could not be undertaken in the past for want of suificient funds have needed 
much attention, and the repairs necessary to them have been gradually taken in 
hand during the past four or five years rvith such funds as were available out of 
the annual grants for the maintenance of the monuments there. During the 
year a sum of Es. 170 was spent on the Knbyaukkyi Temple ; the work under- 
taken consisted in repairing, ivith Burmese brickwork in lime mortar, the stupas 
• on the north-east and south-east corners of the main building and fixing ^ wire 
netting mth wood frames to a waU covered with paintings in the main building 
so as to prevent the nesting of bats and the consequent spoiling of the paintings. 
At the Shwesandaw Pagoda repairs mth brickwork in lime mortar were carried 
out to the terraces after the removal from them of earth, broken bricks, debris, 
■ etc., which had accumulated thereon in the course of years ; the upper tliree 
terraces and top of the Pagoda were grouted with cement, surki and stone powder 
to make the building watertight at a cost of Es. 2,399. Tlie work on the Dhamma- 
yangyi Temple comprised the repair with briclrwork of the corner stupas on 
the upper terrace of the main building, the north entrance of the enclosure wall 
and the enclosure wall itself on the south side, at a cost of Es. 1,399 while in 
.addition to this expenditure Es. C21 was spent as the wages of coolies employed in 
remo'vdng all the debris under which the upper terraces of the monument were 
practically buried, filling up the depressions in the compound and levelling the 
ground round the building. In the course of clearmg the debris from the upper 
terrace on the north face, there were recovered from amongst the rubbish the 
following objects wliich were forwarded by the Public Works Department Officer 
.in charge of the conservation works at Pagan to the Archaeological Superin- 
tendent. 

(1) A bronze image of the Buddha in the round seated in the adamantine 
pose with the right hand in the bMmisparsa miidrd and the left placed in the lap, 
palm upwards, on a throne measuring nearly 2" in height and flanked by two 
.disciples who may be identified with Sariputta and Moggallana. The latter are 
placed on lower seats with single legs attached to the sides of the bottom of the 
.Buddha’s throne and kneeling in the namahlcara mudra (Plate VIII, h). The 
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Buddha above tlie throne measures 4" in height. On the back of the throne is- 
an inscription in Burmese (Plate 'STIII. c). It reads; 

1. JIah Rh^ve Turn Ko- 

2. h mhu Koma 

3. PImia. 

and may be translated ; — 

1. j\Iah Eliwe Turn ["'s] meritorious 

2. work. Koma 

3. Buddha. 

" Mail Elnve Turn ” (pronounced i\Iin Shwe Ton) in line 1 is the name of the- 
donor, probably a commoner ; " Koma ” in line 2, stands for “ Gotama ”. The 
inscription is not dated, but on palseograplucal grounds it may belong to the loth 
century A.D. to which the technique of the image also points as its probable date. 

(2) A bronze image of the Buddha also in the round seated cross-legged in 
the ordinary earth-touching attitude on a throne measuring 2^" in height. There 
are traces of gilding on the image which is S" in height above the throne. There is 
no inscription, but the statuette belongs to the XIVth century A.D. (Plate VIII, d). 

(3) A bronze image of the Buddha in the round seated cross-legged in the 
ordinary attitude on a double lotus throne. The head is broken off at the neck 
to which it fits perfectly. The throne is slightly damaged at the left lower edge 
of its front. The imago is 7" in height including the throne. There are also 
traces of gilding. This may be dated also XIVth century A.D. 

(4) A bronze figure of a Buddhist monlc kneeling on a lotus with the legs 
folded under his buttock and making an offering of a lotus bud held by the 
stalk in both hands in front of his face. The figrrre is 3" in height including the seat. 

(5) small bronze irrould for making images of the vajrdsana Buddha ; 2" 
in height. 

The above-mentioned objects have been labelled and deposited in the Pagan 
Museum. 

The annual repairs undertaken by the Public Worlcs Department to the 
monuments at Kyaukse, A:MARAruBA. Ava, SAeAixG, Mikgun, Hmawza, Pegu 
AXD SvRIA^r, consisted mainly in clearing jungle around the monuments, uproot- 
ing trees glowing on them and rela)nng the bricks displaced thereby in lime 
mortar : replacing and renewing missing and decayed brickwork ; cement grout- 
ing, leplastering and ic-whitewashing where these were found to be necessary, 
anil lenewing decayed woodwork in some masonry temples. The expenditure 
inclined on each monument varied from Rs. 249 to Rs. o. Caretakers w'ere 
entertained to look after the Royal Tombs and remains of Bodaw'paya’s Palace 
at Amarapura and the monuments at hlingun, Sagaing and Ava. 

The expenditnre by tlie Aichteological Department consisted chiefly in main- 
t.aining woik-cliarpcd establishments of durwans and sweepers at the Palace, 
Mandalay, at a co^t of Rs. 3.G23. a caretaker at the Taungthaman Kyauktawgyi 
'Icmple and the inscription shed near the Patodawgyi Pagoda at Amarapura and 
n dunvan to lonl: after the ancient monuments jmd antiquities at Ilmaw'za. 
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SECTION IL-EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

EXCAVATION AT TAXILA. 

Bij Mr. A. D. Siddiqi. 

During the year under report, the excavations "were resumed at the Dharma- 
rajika Stupa site for about four months. Very few minor antiquities of any 
importance were discovered but of structural importance several monuments were 
laid bare. The north-west portion of the monastery that still remained to be 
•examined was laid bare and the layout of the entire monastic buildings, probably 
the largest in Taxila was exposed. 

The site of the excavations under re\iew was overladen with debris and spoil 
earth from the previous diggings and it was necessary to move them before an 
•examination of the underlying strata could be undertaken. This court of cells 
appears to be closely related to the Main Dharmarajika Stupa at this site. The 
semi-ashlar style of masonry typical of the late Kushan period found in the subse- 
■quent restoration of the main Stupa, points to the time of the Kushan King 
Vasudeva as the period of its construction. 

This is further corroborated by the discovery of a big deposit of 531 copper 
coins in a small earthen jar from cell No. 16 of the monastery. Except for a 
single coin of Kanishka, the entire hoard consists of coins of Vasudeva. A small 
•copper casket picked up from the debris of the stupa on the north also jdelded 
5 copper coins of Vasudeva. All this emdence affords ample testimony to the 
fact that the monastery was built in the 3rd century A.D. probably during the 
reign of Vasudeva. 

The area excavated this year lies on the north and the north-west of the 
•complex of buildings exposed last year (Plate X, c and d). What looked like a 
pavement made of huge slabs of stones below the foundations of the late walls 
last year has now proved to be a part of the huge paved plinth of the verandah 
•of this monastery. The entire north row of cells has now been exposed, save a 
few cells at the eastern end which lie within the unacquired area. On the east 
only three cells have been exposed, the rest still lying buried underneath the 
later superimposed monastery on the south-east. The western row of cells has 
been completel}’' uncovered as also five or six of the southern row. 

This court of cells is square in plan, measuring externally about 203 feet each 
way. Including the four oblong cells at the corners there were 13 cells on each 
side, one of the rooms on the south apparently serving as a passage into the court. 
Very little of the superstructure is unfortunately preserved. The cells are 
narrow and are nearly all of the same dimensions. 

The verandah in this court ran around all the sides fronting the cells. Its 
plinth is about 20 feet wide and about 3' 3" higher than the level of the central 
•court. It is paved along the outer edge, to a depth of about G' with huge lime-- 
.stone blocks, worn out apparently by long use. The inner edge towards the 
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cells is very irregular wMe the front facing the central court is very regular. The- 
paved portion in front was seemingly left exposed and the rest was probably 
covered by a roof, the pavement being intended to withstand the effect of the- 
storm water. The abundance of charred wood on the verandah plmth and of 
burnt iron clamps in the court indicates that in roofing the verandah and in the- 
construction of the pillars supporting the roof in front, timber was freely used 
and joined together by means of the iron clamps. 

The open court in the centre is a square measuring 124' each way. Flights 
of steps descended into it at all the cardinal points. Of these only two have 
been exposed one in the centre of the raised plinth on the north and another on 
the west. Scanty remnants of a pavement of the open court are discernible in a 
few places, but as usual in Taxila, the floor must have consisted of rammed earth.. 
An outlet for rain water was provided on the west below cell No. 4. The bath 
room, of which only the hea-\ 7 - pavement is preserved and wliich was an in- 
variable adjunct to a monastery, occupies the S. E. corner of the court and measures- 
about 16' 6" each way. Close to the bath room on its west is a small flight of 
stairs for descending into the court. The cells of the original monastery on the 
south and west cannot be completely exposed, as they are partially superimposed 
by a later monaster}'-. 

The remains of a small rectangular stupa of simple design built in the semi- 
ashlar type have been uncovered in front of the northern flight of steps against 
the verandah plinth. It measures 12'xl0' udth an approach on the south and a 
north-south expanse, contrary to the general practice in Taxila. Its low plinth 
survives only to a height of 2' to 3'. Its core was examined to a depth of 4 feet 
below the foundation, but no relics were found. 

A massive structure abutting on to the north exterior wall of the monastery 
appears to be a stupa (Plate X, h). Unlike other stupas, it has a regularly bat- 
tered base apparently to support its massive superstructure and it is constructed 
of huge blocks of stones laid in the semi-ashlar style of masonry. In plan it is 
nearly square, measuring 40'x38'. The small copper relic casket (No. Uh. 79) 
referred to above was picked up from the debris on the east of the stupa and may 
have been left by careless relic hunters. Careful examination has failed to reveal 
any means of access to the stupa, but it appears probable that it was approached 
from cell No. 20, in the middle of the north row of the monastery. 

Departing from the rule that the usual adjuncts to a monastery, such as the 
assembly hall, the kitchen and refectory were placed either at the back or on one 
side of the monastery, it is noteworthy that in the present case they were built 
in front of the monastery. This was very probably due to the fact that they 
served the inmates of the monastery, as well as the occupants of other buildings 
lying on the south. This is indicated by the existence of a wall coeval irith the 
main court of cells as proved by its typical semi-ashlar type of masonry. These 
adjuncts were approached from the interior of the monastery through a narrow 
passage lying immediately to the east of the south-Avest corner cell. Passing 
■ through a Avide doorAvny piercing the back wall of the south roAv of the monasteiy 
one enters an open court flanked on the east by a spacious hall of assembly. Its 
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roof was supported on four columns of which the sandstone bases are still in situ. 
Apparently this was entered alike from W. and E. but there is a wide communicat- 
ing doorw^ay between the hall No. 2 and the oblong compartment on the East 
marked 3 in the plan. It was from near the N. wall of No. 3 that a hoard of gold 
coins (2 of Bhadra, 16 of late Kushan and 2 of Chandra Gupta II) was discovered 
during 1933-34 which prove the occupation of the place up to the commencement 
of the fifth centimy A.D. 

The compartments Nos. 5 and 6 and the hall No. 4 now show no evddence 
of direct communication with No. 2. It is possible they were approached from 
one of the cells underlying the row of later cells in the S. E. quadrant of the 
earlier court, but the renovated west wall of hall No. 4 appears to have destroyed 
the evidence of communication. The regular solid structure with a cornice and 
flight of steps in front, in squares 20 X 16' to 20' represents a portion of the plinth 
of the main monastery superimposed by cells of tbe later monaster}^ 

The following mentionable antiquities were picked up during the comse of 
the excavations : — 

1. Dh.' 35-10. Sq. 33-30'. 6' B. S. Pot-stone figure of Vishnu (ht. 8-8") 

standing with the usual attributes, viz. conch shell, discus, club and 
lotus in the four hands, upper part of Garuda below on the pedestal 
between two legs, wears elaborate head-dress, ear-pendants, necklace and 
bangles, etc. Yajnopavita falls over right side of waist from the left 
shoulder, part of the hal'o with headed border missing, rather crude 
workmanship (Plate XI, a). 

2. Dh.' 35-79. Sq. 41-22'. 5' B. S. From debris on the East of '1. 1. 

Pyxis shaped copper casket (Ht. 1-2") with knob handle in the 
centre of flat lid. It contained 5 copper coins of Yasudeva. 

3. Dh.' 35-63. Sq. 30-30'. 7' B. S. Pot-stone standmg figure of Kartikeya 

(ht. 3-2"), upper portion above knee missing, on the back the figure 
of a peacock, the vehicle of Kartikeya, is clearly visible, workman- 
ship same as that of Vishnu. 

4. Dh.' 35-64. Sq. 38-30'. 8' B. S. A big hoard of 531 copper coins 

found inside a broken earthen pot, consisting of one coin of Kaniksha 
and 530 of Vasudeva. 

5. Dh.' 35-100. Sq. 31-24'. 7' B. S. Stucco head (ht. 4-2") of a lay atteli- 

dant with slightly frowning eyes, wears moustache, and fillet 
band rovmd the curly hair with medallion in front, head turned 
towards the left, traces of red paint (Plate XI, h). 

6. Dh.' 35-94. Sq. 36-22'. Circular flat terracotta skin scraper (dia. 3-6") 

of spongy coarse texture, slightly damaged. 

EXCAVATION AT HARAPPA. 

By Mr. Molid. Hamid KtiraisJii. 

Work at this site was confined to the eastern extension of trench I on moimd 
D. and the area excavated measures 143 ft. long fr’om north to south and 18 ft. 
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in width. The eastern section 10 ft. wide was excavated to an average depth 
of 7 ft. below surface, the western G ft. vdde was dug about 3 ft, deep. The 
excavations brought to light remains of two buildings both in the eastern section. 
One of them is the comer of a fairly large room of the lYth stratum composed 
of two well-built walls one of which is supported on a solid rectangular pillar 
at either end. The other structure is a fragmentary brick pavement of the Ilnd 
stratum, alongside which were found two post-cremation troughs with their usual 
contents of ceremonial offerings. 

Among the sixtj^-seven antiquities that were recovered, four are worth 
notice, viz., (1) a fragmentary circular terracotta tablet (13201) bearing the stamp 
of a square seal with the effigy of a composite monster ; (2) a perfect specimen of 
a chank wavy ring (13200) holding a piece of copper rod in the central hole. This 
shows that such rings, whose sacred character is already well established, were 
sometimes mounted on metal pieces and carried by people on their person ; (3) 
a leaf-shaped pigmy chert arrow-head which is the only specimen so far discovered 
at this site ; and (4) a complete specimen of a rectangular ivory baluster vuth 
linear decoration and a copper attachment at the centre. These so-called balus- 
ters or casting bones were apparently occasionally worn as pendants and amulets. 

EXPLORATIONS IN KHAIRPUR STATE, SIND. 

By Mr. Madho Sanip Vais. 

Diji-ji-taicbi. 

Diji-)i-takri is situated on a chert hill in Survey No. 95 of deh Chaunro, Tapa 
Kot Diji of Khairpur Taltika and covers an area of 3 acres and 33 gunthas.^ 
Quadrilateral in shape, with the longer axis from north to south, it rises 35 to 40 
feet above the surrounding ground level. Eor more than a hundred years, I was 
told, it has been dug by peasants for the fertilising soil it is believed to contain, 
such operations having been stopped by the State only since last year. The 
whole of this mound from the top to the sloping sides is now honeycombed with 
numerous irregular pits in which the upper stratum discloses a number of rubble 
walls intemecting one another, so as to indicate narrow lanes (Plate XI, c). The 
bricks in the latest period of occupation are of the usual size, viz., Il"x5|-"x3", 
though a smaller size, viz., 9-i"x4-i"x3" is also less commonly found. As com- 
pared with the rubble wallings the number of bricks is very small. Sun-dried 
brick is seen continuously used for raising successive levels of occupation. From 
the top downwards four to five strata may be noticed by going round excavated 
holes, and from the lower level of the rock foimdation below, it may be estimated 
that at least another one or two strata may be expected still further down. 

The place is littered with plenty of potsherds not infrequently well finished 
and of shapes not usual at Mohenjo-daro. For instance, many vessels have flat or 
projected bases (Plate XII, a, 7-12) as against the pointed narrow bases of bowls 
at Ilohenjo-daro. Some flat-based ware has, no doubt, been found in the Late 


’ 40 gunlJtas make one aero. 
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Period of Harappa, but it is exceptional there too. The jiottery is ■washed red, 
chocolate or white : sometimes the same piece has red slip on one face and choco- 
late^ on the other. The paintings, as far as I could see, are in black colour only, 
and consist of bands, wavy lines, che'^wons, fish scale motif, four pointed star-in- 
circle pattern, etc. 

Incised ware, too, which is scarce and confined only to Late Levels both at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, seems to have been fairly common here. On the 
inside, three fragments of dishes or pans are incised with a four petalled flower, a 
spiral groove, and nail mark patterning^ conventionalised into the form of leafy 
Hvigs® (Plate XII, a, 4-6). One carrot-lilm cone is also incised with chevrons 
and dots in the lower part* ** (Plate XII, a, 14). 

And yet there are things distinctive of the Indus Culture in which a change 
is hardly noticeable, viz., terracotta cakes, stone balls (Plate XII, a, 1 and 2), 
sherds of long oval vases, of perforated heaters, fragments of cart frames, of terra- 
cotta (Plate XII, a, 13 and 15-18) and sankli bangles, chert balls and flakes. 

But for its continuous exploitation, referred to above, this mound would have 
been worth excavating. That there are multiple strata is obvious, but one thing 
is clear that should systematic excavation be undertaken, a clean sweep, at any 
rate, of the three or four upper strata would have to be made in the first instance, 
without which excavation might only create further confusion. 

Kotasur Mound. 

The Kotasur Mound at Naru-jo-Dhoro lies 2 miles east of Tando Masti Khan 
Eailway Station. Situated on the right bank of a dry ndra, it really forms an 
eastward continuation of the main range of sand-hills which runs here from north 
to south for a considerable distance (Plate XI, d). Roughly T-shaped in appear- 
ance, its vertical east- west limb measures approximately 1,100 ft., whereas the 
transverse north-south limb is about 600 ft. The mound, especially its vertical 
limb, is strewn over with myriads of potsherds, terracotta bangles of a fairly fine 
make, numerous pieces of chert in which shapeless blocks were e'^ddently much 
more common than chert knives (Plate XII, h, 9-11), fragments of round and 
triangular terracotta cakes, some fine carrot-shaped cones (Plate XII, h, 14), 
pieces of pottery cart frames (Plate XIT, h, 16-17), and some animal toys (Plate 
XII, h, 8). Brickbats, however, were almost completely absent, not more than a 
few ha-ying been noticed altogether. The above finds do not indicate anything more 
than fugitive traces of a superficial occupation of this natural sand-hill. 

Pottery on this site is generally more developed and of a finer fabric than that 
of Diji-ji-takri ; even sherds of ordinary pots betray good selection and mixing 
of clay. Several varieties of dishes, some '\vith lips well splayed out (Plate XII, 
h and d, 1 and 2), are beautifully polished red or black : the former colour seems 
to have been more favourite, particularly on the painted examples. Although 
most of the potsherds are very small, yet it is possible to recognise among them a 

* This Bcoms to have ibecn one of the favourite colours. 

- This can be made bj- means of a split reed semi-circular in section. 

“ Incised patterning at Diji-ji-takri has a certain fineness of its own. 

* No similarly incised cono has, to my knowledge, been found in the Indus Valley sites. 
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few jar-stands, perforated heaters (Plate XII, h, 7), a knobbed lid (Plate XII, d, 
20), several bowls (Plate XII, J, 4-6) -which include some elegant shapes (Plate 
XII, c, 18-19) and round vases -with flat projecting bases. The paintings on 
wares comprise simple bands, wayy lines, che-vrons, comb motif (Plate XII, c, 
23-25), scaly (Plate XII, c, 29-30) and cross-hatched patterns (Plate XII, c, 25 and 
26), intersecting circles (Plate XII, c, 27 and 28), swags 1 (Plate XII, c, 21 and 22), 
a conventionalised representation of a tree (Plate XII, c, 20), a well-executed 
plpal (ficus religiosa) tree (Plate XII, c, 19), and a life-like peahen (Plate XII, 
c, 18) executed with much effect in black on red ground. An example of 
incised ornamentation is a dish -with the nail mark motifs (Plate XII, 6, 3). 

Sherds of finer dishes, bowls, vases and some other vessels are of fabric 
superior to the Mohenjo-daro ivares : in fact they approximate the type of the later 
but strikingly well developed Cemetery H wares from Harappa. That certain older 
types of wares, painted motifs and other objects (Plate XII, b, 7-17) peculiar to 
Indus sites are found to persist on this mound might well be expected. The 
presence of chert blocks and a feW' chert knives can hardly he adduced as an 
argument in favour of an early date, as this stone is quarried close to the eastern 
edge of the mound. 

A comparative study of potsherds from Diji-ji-takri and Kotasur Mound 
reveals the superiority of the latter in texture, development and painted motifs, 
which point to a date subsequent to the latest occupation on the former site. 
Nevertheless, in connection wdth some of the uncommonly superior sherds from 
Diji-ji-takri (Plate XII, «, 7-11), which may bo presumed to have come from the 
last one or two strata contemporary, perhaps, with the introduction of brick 
stiuctiu'es oir that movmd, it is as well to point out that one feels chronologically 
much nearer to the later site of Kotasur than w’ould be warranted by earlier strata 
in Diji-ji-takri. 


EXCAVATIONS AT GHANHU-DARO, SIND. 

By the Expedition of the American School of Indie and Iranian Studies 
and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, organised by Professor W. Norman Brown 
and directed in the field by Dr. Ernest Mackay. 

The amendment of the Ancient Monuments Act of India, some tliree years 
since, to permit outside universities and archscological bodies to excavate in that 
country gave to the American School of Indie and Iranian Studies and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts the opportunity to carry into effect a long cherished dream. 
In 1934, Professor IV. Norman Brown, President of the former body, visited India 
and negotiated with the Government of India a concession to excavate the mounds 
of Chanhu-daro in the Nawabshah District of Sind, to the east of the Indus. 
Already a preliininar}' investigation has been made tbis past winter season, in 
which I was assisted bj^ several members of the Indian staff formerly at work at 
Mohenjo-claro, and in the latter half of the season by my -wife. The first season’s 
excavations have proved of surprising value. They have produced evidence of 

' Sec p. S7 
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the existence of a culture hitherto only suspected, and they throw considerable 
new light on the problem of the ancient Indus Valley civilization wliich at hlo- 
henjo-daro, some eighty miles to the north-west, has in recent years aroused 
keen interest. 

At the level of the surrounding plain the mounds of Chanhii-dnro are approxi- 
mately some nine acres in extent; though beneath the allumum deposited by the 
Indus in the ages since they were deserted their extent is considerabl}* greater. 
They comprise two large mounds and a smaller one, in close proximity to one 
another, which have rested undisturbed since the place was abandoned some 
4,000 years ago until hir. N. G. Majumdar in the course of a survey of the ancient 
sites of Sind drew attention to them in 1932. The three trial trenches that he cut 
produced unmistakeable evidence of the presence of remains contemporary with 
those of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa — the so-called “ Indus Valley cmlization 
And here I would suggest- that this somewhat elastic term be henceforth replaced 
by “ Harappa culture ”, from the site where first its existence was realized. 

In order to ascertain the growth and history of the township that flourished 
at Chanhu-daro weU-nigh throughout the third millennium B.C., the systematic 
examination of the largest and loftiest mound was begun by removing it layer 
by layer after an exhaustive examination of each stratum in turn. In all, debris 
was removed during the season to a depth of some 17 feet all over the mound, 
and four occupations were unearthed. 

In the uppermost stratum the pottery was entirely new to us, save for a few 
sherds previously found at Jhangar in Sind by Mr. iMajmndar. This pottery 
was hand-made, dark grey ware with incised ornamentation and .smooth polished 
surface. Though well finished, it gives the impression of ha\’ing been made by a 
primitive people. No great quantity of it was found, nor were there any habita- 
tions or burials associated with it, and we must therefore assume that it was made 
by a small community — possibly a wandering gypsy-like tribe that lived on the 
mound for a short period at an, at present, \mcertain date. The most striking piece 
of this ware is a triple, cruet-like vessel, exactly similar in shape to one found by 
Sir Aurel Stein m South Baluchistan ; the latter find differed from it, however, 
in being painted instead of dark grey ware. 

Just below the level at which this grey ware was found and separated from it 
by a sterile layer of varying thickness, we came upon the potsherds and other 
remains of a second culture quite different from the one above and the “ Harappa 
culture ” beneath. To this I propose to give the name " Jhukar culture ”, for 
it was at Jhukar near Larkana in Middle Sind that similar pottery was first dis- 
covered. The two strata below that we examined were both Harappa occupa- 
tions. 

To test what we may expect to find lower still, towards the end of the season 
we dug a great pit in the side of the mound that had already been partly cleared. 
Some 109 feet square at the surface, it Avas narrowed by wide .steps as we went 
down till the water-level in the soil Avas reached. The sides of this pit revealed 

^This suggestion oi Dr. Mackay lias not found favour among other scholars, notably Sir Jlion Jfarshall— Editor. 
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ab least tliree more occupations lieloiv those that ive had already examined over 
a vride area, and it appears not unlilcely that the lovrest rvill prove on further 
examination to antedate the earliest occupations reached at Mohenjo-daro. They 
also told a history of disastrous floods, following which the torvn was evidently 
deserted for periods so long that the walls of the ruined huildmgs were completely 
lost beneath accumulated debris ; they were not re-used as foundations, as was 
the case after the floods at Mohenjo-daro. Unfortunately, at Chanhu-daro as at 
Mohenjo-daro, the presence of seepage water from the Indus at a higher level 
than in ancient times precludes the examination of still earlier occupations rvibh- 
out installing costly pumping plant. The lowest occupation attained is obviously 
the heir to a long period of development ; and whether that took place in the 
Indus valley or elsewhere remains for the present an unanswered question. 

The discover}' that the peoples of the two uppermost strata were alien to the 
Harappa culture and to each other is an important advance in the study of the 
dark period, some thousand years in duration, between the decline of the Harappa 
culture and the coming of the Aryan-speaking peoples. The painted pottery of 
the unknown people of the Jhukar culture in the second stratum down shows 
little or no affinity with the earlier Harappa ware found in the two strata below ; 
both in the designs upon it, its fabric, and the fact that much of it was painted in 
in polychrome, it marks an entirely different civilization. True, sporadic 
examples of polychrome ware have been found in the upper levels of Mohenjo- 
daro, but they are quite different from that of the second highest level at Chanhu- 
daro. A remarkable proportion of the potsherds of this new people were frag- 
ments of the pans of offering-stands, vessels that seem to have been more largely 
used by them than by the people of the Harappa culture. The colours chiefly 
used were a purplish-broum or purplish-black paint on a cherry-red or cream 
slip, the designs almost invariably being conventional and in registers separated 
by broad bands of light or dark red, edged by the darker colour. Occasionally, 
red and black were used together on a cream groimd — ^frequently in a chevron 
pattern — bordered above and below by a ivide band of red. A similar use of red 
and black paints in a chcAwon design is seen on an interesting sherd found by Sir 
Aurel Stein at Zayak in southern Baluchistan. This use of red and black together 
in association with red bands to separate the registers recalls the much earlier 
Tell Halaf ware, though in other respects these wares have little in common. 

A few of the dwelling-places of this unknown people were found, simple houses 
constnicted of burnt bricks dug up from the occupations below or from other 
mounds. But some of their dwellings had clearly been made of matting or adobe, 
for wliereas brick buildings were found only on the western side of the mound 
elsewhere there were numbers of brick-built fireplaces and roughl}' laid pavements, 
from round which the Avails had entirely disappeared. The brick houses evidently 
belonged to tbe wealthier members of the little community that inhabited the 
upper jiart of (lie mounds. But despite their considerable elevation, some fifteen 
feet above the prc.scnt level of the plain, even these houses shoived the effects of 
.‘'ottlement due to flooding — so much so, indeed, that several Avails had to be 
removed to safeguard the diggers as they cleared out the rooms. 
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he people who brought this culture seem to have arrived fairly soon after 
the desertion of the mound by the Harappa people, and in their turn they had to 
leave after only a short occupation, for the Indus threatened to wash away their 
homes altogether. Indeed, the river, or a branch of it, actually cut through the 
town, dividing it into three portions now represented by the separate mounds. 
The finding of similar ware to theirs in Baluchistan suggests that they entered 
India from the north-w'est and further exploration in the former country should 
easily settle this point. The remains of the new culture introduced by them 
include, in addition to their pottery, a bronze socketed axe, copper hair-pins with 
coiled heads, pottery seal-amulets, and other articles quite unlilre anytliing left 
by the earlier Harappa people. A finely-painted head-rest of pottery, with bold 
designs in purplish-red on a bright red slip and further ornamented with cut out 
sides, is an entirely new find in India. Though, to judge from their houses the 
people of tliis Jhukar culture ivere not a w'ealthy people, none the less they were 
capable of producing fine handiwork. That basket-worldng was also one of their 
handicrafts is yidicated by the number of square-edged bone awls that they left 
in the Aucinity of their habitations. Curiously enough, the shapes and the designs 
upon the seals suggest Syro-Cappadocian influence ; but Chanhu-daro is a long 
and difficult journey from the Near East and the resemblance should perhaps at 
present only be regarded as fortuitous. 

No inscriptions were found in the Jhukar level, but it does not follow that 
they will not be found in the course of more extensive excavations ; the com- 
munity that lived at Chanhu-daro was quite small numerically, nor was it estab- 
lished there for long. The Harappa occupations below, of which we have com- 
pletely excavated two, were not in continuity as at Mohenjo-daro. Not a single 
wall of the upper occupation was built on another below it as foimdation, as is so 
commonly the case at the latter site; though it is certain that the people of these 
two strata were the same, a definite layer of sterile soil separated their buildings. 
These tAvo occupations are slightly earlier in date than the uppermost levels at 
Mohenjo-daro, but there is ’reason to believe that the other large mound — as yet 
only tentatively examined — was in occupation up to the end of the Mohenjo-daro 
period, for the pottery of the Harappa culture found near its summit is distinctly 
later in type. 

Throughout .the Harappa period, Chanhu-daro was a great bead-manufac- 
turing centre. We have found large numbers in all stages of manufacture, 
from the agate and carneliau nodules from wbicb they were made to the com- 
pleted beads. Cmiously enough, comparatively few finished beads rvere found; 
they were evidently traded, or taken away when the town was deserted. A 
particularly interesting find was a niunber of drills made of hlacldsh chert, in 
appearance resembling the graphite of lead pencils. We now know bow the stone 
beads of the ancients were bored. These chert drills are of the same liardness 
as the stones from which the heads were made, and, this being so, some abrasive 
such as quartz or emery must have been used Avith them. 

A very common type of bead AA'as the barrel-cylinder, some tAA’O to three 
inches long. These beads were made by splitting a nodule of agate or carnclian 
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into rectangular slips, from wMcIi the angles •were removed by secondary flaking. 
The slips vere then giomrd into their final shape by rubbing them to and fro on 
a sandstone block, after ■ft'hich they -were pierced. Bead blocks, and drills, and 
fragments of stones 'u'ere found in a munber of 'the houses. Some of the beads 
made of steatite were astonishingly small ; a quantity that had been kept for 
safety in a small jar ^Yhen placed end to end ran to forty to an inch. Their holes 
■n’ere so tinj^ that they could only have been threaded on a hair, and how these 
beads ■were made and bored is hard to comprehend. 

Copper and bronze objects — ^various utensils, adzes, axes, loiives, chisels, 
daggers, hair-pins, razors — were found in plenty. Of particular interest was a 
large scoop, evidently used for grain and exactly resembling a modern coal-scoop 
in shape. Two little toy carts are charming objects. One, with sohd wheels 
complete and the driver seated in front holding a stick or whip, had unfortunately 
been badly bent, probably by the child that p]a 5 "ed -with it. The other is a village 
cart, with a pent-roof canopy but unluckilj’^ without its wheels. Carts of both 
tj’pes are to be seen in India to-daj'^, a survival through 4,500 years or more. 

Judging from the unusual number of toys that were found, it would seem 
that Clianhu-daro was a centre for the manufacture of articles of this class, as well 
as of beads and objects made of copper and bronze. Gaily decorated pottery 
rattles, whistles shaped like hens, model carts of pottery in various shapes, to* 
gether with the little humped oxen that drew them, are exceedingly common 
-—much too many in number to have been only the toys of the children of the little 
city ; they probably supplied the wants of other places, such as Mohenjo-daro, 
over a very wide area. Nor is it unlikel)’’ that the beads at least were exported to 
Kish and Ur and other Sumerian cities, where exactly similar heads have been 
found in such small numbers as probably to bavo been imported. The town lay 
close to the once important trade-route across the Kirthar Bange into Baluchistan 
near the modern town of Sehwan, and it is reasonable to assume that its products 
went that way. 

Of gamesnien used b)’’ adults we found but few examples at Cbanhu-daro, 
which may indicate that there were fewer people of leisure than among the 
vealthier community of llohenjo-daro, Avhere gamesmen and dice Avere found in 
plenty. 

The very considerable number of Aveights unearthed suggests that these also 
were locally manufactured. Most are cubical in shape and their ratios are the 
same as at Mohenjo-daro and Harappu, to Avhicb cities it is possible that they Avere 
supplied by the makers at Chanhu-daro. The finish of many of these Aveights 
A\as so perfect that it seems likely that they served for te.sting purposes in the 
manufacture of others. 

hlauy of tlie pottery figurines from Chanhu-daro are represented as seated, 
as thcA appear to have been fastened on something — ^perhaps the little model 
t.nt.s. on many of which there are oval marks as of something now missing. The 
female figurines are of a difl'erent type from those fomul at Mohenjo-daro and 
ara])pa. Iliey liaA'e not the elaborate head-dresses of the figurines of these two 
cities, though like them they are plentifully adorned Avith jewellery. A feature 
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e common to most of the female figurines is that they are legless ; they terminate 
below in a Avide base that is holloAV. Sir Aurel Stein has found at Mehi-damb 
in South Baluchistan figurines that terminate just below the u'aist, but are solid 
throughout. 

The provenance of a pottery head of peculiar interest is as yet uncertain. 
It was found close to the edge of the mound where it may have rolled down from 
above, and as nothing lilce it has been found either at l\Iohenjo-daro or Harappa 
I am inclined to think that it was made by the people of the Jhukar culture. 
The very large, deeply set eyes and small mouth in conjunction with the shaven 
liead suggest Sumerian influence. The nose which would have been a deciding 
factor is unfortunately missing ; but the very fact that it was broken off wdthout 
injury being done to eyes and mouth suggests that it was the large and prominent 
feature that we associate with the t3qjical Sumerian statue head. 

A sidelight on the customs of Chanhu-daro is provided by the number of 
kohl-jars that have been found containing paint for the adornment of the eyes ; 
quite possibly kohl was used by both sexes, for it was probably then as now sup- 
posed also to have medicinal properties. Possibly destined exclusively for femi- 
nine use Avere the number of little pottery toilet tables, or rather stands, on four 
short legs, that AA'ere found, each AAuth its upper surface ornamented Avith simple 
’ painted lines. A small stick of rouge Avith one end bevelled by much use surely 
gave colour to the lips or cheeks of some fair inhabitant of the cit^n 

The large number of seal -amulets from the Harappa levels AA'ere very like 
those from the contemporary cities. Mostly square, they bear engraA’'ed figures 
of the usual animal portrayed Avith one horn, the bison, the elephant and the tiger. 
A very spirited bull is trampling a man beneath his feet. Several unfinished 
seal-amulets shoAv that they also AA’erc made at Chanhu-daro and not imported. 

Model animals Avere someAAdiat scarce and of no great Amriety. Some humped 
bulls are shoAvn by the holes that pierce their shoulders to have been the draught 
animals of the model carts. Other model animals, some of AA’hich are evidently 
imaginary creatures, Avere made to be fitted Avith Avheels and draAAm along by a 
cord, like the figures of rams found both at Chanhu-daro and the other Indus 
cities. 

•The buildings of the Harappa period AA'ere quite substantial structures, but 
all had suffered badly from brick-robbing. During the several periods Avhen the 
site A\-as deserted bricks Avere evidently removed for use elseA\diere ; and A\dien- 
eA’^er it was re-occupied, AA'hether fresh bricks AA'ere made or not, many Avere dug 
up from the loAver levels. Very much the same sizes of bricks Avere used as at 
Mohenjo-daro. One very massive retaining Avail, which Ave came upon AA'lien 
trenching the flat ground on the northern side of the mound before dumping 
there, Avas SO feet long, N.-S., and over Aa'C feet AA'ide, despite having been des- 
poiled anciently for bricks. It evidently formed part of a large and important 
building, for the nearer end turned at right angles beneath the tomb of a Jluham- 
madau saint Avhere Ave could not folloAV it. At the outer end it terminated 
abruptly AA’here one Avould have expected the tOAA-u Avail — if it ever existed — to 
run at right angles to it. 

n 
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As at jMolieiijo-daro, practically every liouse liad its bathroom and latrine*? 
and the drainage S3^stem was as well planned. A number of pottery drain-pipes, 
some of which were found in situ, testify to expert sanitation. 

A curious, but very delapidated building in the second Harappa level fi'om 
the top is perhaps the remains of a hammam or bath with hypocaust beneath. 
Along its southern side was a row of five openings, each 8 ins. high and ins. 
wide, giidug on to flues which ran a distance of over five feet, beyond which we 
could no longer trace them owing to brick robbing. These flues commimicated 
with others at right angles, whose vent-holes opened on the western side of the 
iiuilcling. Above the flues and separated from them only by the thickness of one 
brick were small compartments which may have been sweating-rooms. A some- 
what similar building is also known at Mohenjo-daro. 

No traces of walls or fortifications have as yet been found ; nor were many 
warlike weapons unearthed. As was the case with Mohenjo-daro the people of 
Chanhu-daro had little to trouble them except the unruly Indus which turned 
them out of house and home several times during the history of the little city ; 
indeed, it finally nearly swept it entirely away, thus leading to its per- 
manent abandonment. To-day the river is twelve miles distant, but there is 
an ancient river bed only three miles away, and when this was being cut the 
vater must have extended for miles on either side. 

The lower levels of Mound II already • partially excavated need thorough 
investigation, and the adjacent Mound I which is nearly as large and practically 
untouched should yield a great deal of important material and information. The 
Jhukar culture needs further interpretation. Nor do we know as yet what became 
of the people of the Harappa culture when the large cities in which they lived 
had to be abandoned ; it is difficult to believe that this culture entirely disappeared 
leaving no trace of its once widespread existence. That it was followed at Chanhu- 
daro and other ancient sites in Sind by the Jhukar cultme is now quite certain ; 
and where the latter people came from, how long their sojourn in Sind, and the 
extent of their influence we trust that further work at Chanhu-daro and other 
sites will tell us. 

EXPLORATIONS IN UNITED PROVINCES. 

By Dr. K. A. A. Ansari. 

In pmsuance of the scheme to bring all imjDortant ancient sites in United 
Provinces under the operation of the Ancient klonuments Preservation Act, it 
was decided to obtain information in respect of them. An enquiry was, there- 
fore, made from the District Officers of the United Provinces and in that connec- 
tion, 30 sites in the Districts of Bijnor, Dehra Dun and Saharaupur were inspected 
and rough sketch plans and photographs thereof inepared. A brief report on 
those sitc.s is given below. 

Eijnof. District. 

1. Palhanrala Kwin (well) situated at Mandavar. It seems to belong to the 
Mcdiaval peiiod, as indicated by the upper portion of its steeiu'ng, but it was 
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repaired during tlie early Patlian period, wlien tlie neiglibouring Mosc[ue ^Yas■ 
constructed ^vitll the material from Hindu temple. This well, though not of 
much architectural interest, is protected under the Ancient hlonuments Preserva- 
tion Act for its antiquity. 

2. Barmih-lM-Khera. About 1| miles from village Barkatpur is an ancient 
site kno\vn as Barmih-ka-Khera close to the railway bridge over the Ganges 
between Balawali and Eaisi railway stations. The most convenient way of 
approaching the site is by motor from Bijnor via Mandawar and Barkatpm'. The 
river Ganges has encroached upon the site as landslides along its left bank are 
noticeable. The site must have originally extended to a considerable distance 
towards the west, but this portion must have been washed away by the Ganges. 

Bricks about 2i inches in thickness were seen in the heaps of landslides. It 
is stated that the villagers obtain earthen pots after the rains. A structure 
described by the villagers as a solid well was destroyed and its bricks utilized in 
the construction of a wall of the mosque in the village. The so-called wells were 
probably stupas or burials, inasmuch as they are said to have contained pots. 
One of these was found fallen into the Ganges bed and containing a number of 
earthfen pots. Another structure of the same type thickly overgrown with vegeta- 
tion is still traceable and is deserrung of close inspection. 

A few finds (Plate XIV, a) were obtained from the denuded portion of the 
mound. Heavy bricks could not, however, be removed owing to the steepness 
of the bank and the rise of the river. 

No. 1 is a fragmentary vude-mouthed pot with incised line all around. 

No. 2 is a handled pottery offering stand or incense burner. 

Nos. 3 to 5 are pottery dishes. 

The offering stand may belong to the Kushan period, but it may be still 
earlier. 

The site is likely to yield sufficient arclueological material if excavations are 
carried out there. 

3. Sabhalgarh. This is a Fort situated at a distance of some 11 miles to the 
north-west of Najibabad and is reached by a kachcha road. It is related to have 
been built by Nawab Sabal Khan in the reign of Shahjahan, but was subsequently 
occupied by a Rohilla Chief, Bakhshi Sardar Khan about the year 1759, when its 
east gateway seems to have been constructed. 

The area of the Fort is more than one hundred acres. It is surrounded by a 
kachcha wall and a ditch both of which arc in disrepair. The site does not contain 
any remains of pre-Muhaminadan period. 


Dehra Hun District. 

The list supplied by the District authorities contained G sites (excluding the 
protected monuments in the Dehra Dun District), all of which except Santaura 
Devi are situated in Chakrata Tehsil. 

1. Santaura Devi is situated at a distance of some 5 miles from Dehra Dun 
and contains a modem temple having no pretentions to architectural beauty. 

h2 
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2. Qila of Baja iYrt/wJi. It is situated on the top of a liill at a distance of 
about a mile to the north of tlie to^yn of Kalsi. As its name iudicates, the Fort 
Y-as probably built by tlie Eajas of Haban and used as an outpost before tlie 
country was annexed bv the Hritisli. A local tradition ascribes it to the legendaiy 
Kiclmk who was slain by the Pandava herd Bhira. The fort is about 100 feet long 
and 60 feet wide and is situated on a steep hill on the right bank of a tributary of 
the Jumna. Some cut stones are lying scattered at the site. No lime mortar 
is evident iir the construction of the Fort, but some traces are to be found in the 
ruined steps on the west, which must have been added at a later date. 

Two well-like structures with stone steenings exist near the east end of the 
Fort. They are considered to be wells by villagers, but their situation on the top 
of a high hill suggests that they might have served as reservoirs for storing water 
or other necessities for the use of the occupants of the Fort. 

3. Garh ka QiUa or Bissallu hi GarM. This stands on the top of a hill about 
3 mile.s to the south-west of the Dak Bungalow at Kalsi, The Fort was perliaps 
one of the outposts belonging to the Rajas of Nahan. No traces of any building 
inside it could be found, and the site is not of archeological interest. 

4. Mala Baiti ha Tibha. This is a hill lying at a distance of about a mile to 
the cast of Kalsi town. It is covered by modern shrines dedicated to the goddc.ss 
known as hlata, and no traces of any ancient remains are visible there. 

5. Dhauta. This site is situated at a distance of about a mile to the north- 
west of Lakhamandal. The foundations of a temple are visible there, but the 
locality seems to be lesser iir importance than Laldiamandal, where the inain 
temple is protected. 

C. Vairai Fori. This Fort is situated on the top of 3 hills adjoining each 
other along the Chakrata-hlussoorie Road at a distance of some 15 miles from 
Chakrata. There are traces of an old hill path leading to the Fort, which was 
once .surrounded by a ditch on 3 sides. The main Fort was probabl}’- on the top 
of the southernmost hill as indicated by the remains of ancient buildings thereon. 
It consisted of an extensive enclosure surrounded by a series of compartments, 
which arc now ruined. The central feature of the enclosure is a modern struc- 
ture probably constructed on old foundations. A row of cells constructed with 
rough diaper stone masonry laid without lime mortar seems to have opened on 
to a strip of land at a lower level which is enclosed by a broad ditch on the north 
and cast sides. The site is of archaeological interest. 


S.VUAKAXPUU DiSTUTCT. 

The District of Baharanpur is very rich in ancient sites, and the Collector of 
the District reported as many as 20 of them. They all lie on the tributaries ot the 
Ganges and the Jumna a.s may be seen from the accompanying map of the Di.strict 
(Plate XTII, fi). A greater part of the District is yet to be c.xplored and armnge- 
inciits are being made to continue the work during, the next autumn. 

All the 20 sites meniioned above were visited with the e.xccption of Ouminau- 
pur which lie- i)etwccn the Ilindandan and Kali rivers that could not be crossed 
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over vuthout special arrangements. The sites are grouped here according to the 
Tahsils of the District. 

Tahsil Nakup.. 

1. Firozabad. The site is only partly embraced by the village of Firozabad, 
which lies on the left bank of the river ]\Iaskhara, a tributary of the Jumna, near 
Chillcana-Sultanpur at a distance of some 10 miles towards the north of Saharan- 
pur. The road _to Chilkana is metalled up to Katla (7 miles) and is' hachcha 
beyond. The site covers a vast area, which is partly under cultivation or occupa- 
tion. Some of the mounds rise above the adjacent ground to a height of about 
50 feet. Bricks and sherds lie scattered all over, a big earthen jar, somewhat 
badly broken by a plough being the nearest approach to a complete specimen. 
Coins are also related to be found after rains. The site possesses great archffio- 
logical importance and excavations there are likely to yield a rich harvest. 

2. Sirscnva Fort. The Fort has been described by Cunningham on pages 79 
and 80 in Vol. XIY of Archseological Survey of India Eeports. It is represented 
by a mound which is about 950 feet long and 750 feet broad and an idea of its 
height can be had from Plate XII, b, wherein the tomb of Pir JIardanashahid 
(also known as Pir Kilkili Shah) is visible at the right end. 

Cunningham’s statement' in respect of the dismantling of the Fort walls ma}' 
be correct, but it seems that the structures were only partly dismantled. It is 
very likely that excavations, if carried out, will reveal foundations and probably 
walls of buildings together with fountains, etc., mentioned by Baber. 

3. Sarurpur Taga alias Nichi Nakur. The site is situated immediately to 
the north of the town of Nakur and is approached by a metalled road from Saha- 
ranpur. A few brickbats of the early Mughal period were iioticed, but most 
of the bricks available at the site belonged to the later Mughal period and the 
•sherds lying scattered over the site appear to be modern. 

4. Khera Shcrmau. The site lies at a distance of some 22 miles from Saharan- 
pur between Nakur and Gangoh. As far as Nakur (1C miles) the road is metalled 
but the portion beyond it is kachcha. The best approach is from Gangoh via 
Ambehta. The site covers an extensive area of about SO acres showing the 
importance of the place in its full glory. It undulates considerably and lies in 
close proximity to an old bed of the river Jumna, indicating that the town must 
have once stood on its left. bank. The area is under cultivation and complete 
bricks are not available there, but the thickness and texture of the briclcbats show 
that they belong to the same early period as those found at Surasena described below. 

5. Malikpw Bhiafi. The site lies at a distance of some 4 furlongs to the 
north of Gangoh, which is situated at a distance of some 28 miles from Saharan- 
pur. Some brickbats of the late Mughal period could be seen. The site does 
not seem to possess any archoeological interest. 

Tahsil Deobaxd. 

0. Surasena. An ancient site of considerable magnitude lies partly in and 
partly outside the village of Surasena about 10 miles from Saharanpur on the 
Saharanpur-Deobaud Road. The site covers an area of some 150 acres and consists 
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of mounds which rise to a height of some 20 feet above the surrounding land. 
Bricks of large size (20''xll-|"x3") comparable to Asokan bricks, in a good 
state of preservation are to be found there. A number of wells are exposed by- 
rains, of which most have been robbed of their brick steening, but I was able to 
inspect one situated at the south-east corner of the site. This well is built of 
wedge-shaped bricks of two different sizes to be assigned to two different periods. 
Portions of a l-achcha compound wall of a house at the north-west corner of the 
lane running through the village were found to be constructed of bricks obtained 
from the site. Glazed pottery beads are also discovered after rains and are used 
by villagers as talismans against fever. 

Five antiquities (Plate XIV, h) were obtained, of which the bricks (Nos. 
4 and 5) were acquired from the owner of the village, while a piece of glazed and 
painted pottery (No. 3) was obtained from the top of the mound, but it does not 
seem to belong to the same period as tlie other finds. The sling stone ball 
(No. 1) along with the terracotta figurine (No. 2) were obtained from a rain-cut at 
the south end of the mound near the site of an ancient well now filled up after 
the removal of its steening. 

The presence of two sizes of bricks (20" x 11 1" X 3" and 9|"x2"x?) show 
that the remains at the site belong to two different periods. The presence of 
the glazed potter}^ beads along with the other finds suggests that the site belongs 
to a much earlier epoch than the Kushan period. 

At the north-west corner of the village there is a well built with Shahjahani 
bricks and containing an inscribed stone tablet which could not be deciphered. 

7. Manoharpiir. The mound comprising an ancient site lies to the south- 
east of the village Mauoharpur at a distance of about 22 miles from Saharanpur 
on the Saharanpur-Deoband Road. It measures nearly 250 feet square and rises 
gradually above the adjoining ground. Ancient potsherds are found scattered 
on the ground, but no bricks are traceable. Some trial excavations at this site 
might determine its antiquity. 

8. Glialtori. The ancient site lies close to the village Ghattori, which is 
situated at a distance of some 9 miles to tlie west of Deoband. There is no road 
leading to it. The site measures about 700 feet X 500 feet and its highest point 
rises about 10 feet above the surrounding country. Traces of some ancient 
ruined structures were visible when the site was visited and a brick was obtained 
from a corner of a wall. This brick is as big as the larger one from tSurasena 
measuring approximately 19"xll"x3". Pieces of other bricks measuring (?x 
11"X3") wore also found. The site is of archseological interest. 

9. Doodhli. The site lies on the left banlr of the river Hindan and seems to 
be a part of the ruins extending as far as the village Sohanchira, a distance of not 
less than two miles. It contains two mounds Doodhli and Sital Khera which 
rise as high as 40 feet from the bed of the Hindan. Among the terracotta objects 
obtained from the site (Plate XIV, c) attention may be drawn to part of the 
neck of a vessel (No. 1) ; fragmentary earthen jar (No. 2) ; a terracotta ball 

(No. C) ; a pottery lamp (No. 7) ; and a piece of a brick about "thick 
(No. 10). . 
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10. Dugcliara. The ancient site at Dugchara lies at a distance of alDout half 
a mile to the east of the village Gangdaspur, itself about 5 miles from Deoband, 
T)ut not accessible from there. The easiest approach to it is from JIanglaur, 
where horse tongas can be had. The site is very extensive, being more than l.V 
miles long with a width of some 3 furlongs. Its highest point rises some 30 
feet from the banks of the Nala running to its south-east. Although it is strewn 
with brickbats and sherds much of it is under cultivation. Traditionally it is 
related that the ancient town of j)agchara once stretched as far as Delhi, a dis- 
tance of more than sixty miles. The tradition can only be taken to mean that 
in ancient times a chain of big towns continued to extend to a very great length 
in the upper Gangetic Doab along the banks of streams tributary to the Jumna 
and the Ganges. 

11. SirasJca. It lies at a distance of about two miles to the West of Manga- 
laur-Deoband road near the left bank of the river Kali Nadi and close to Kansura 
Tillage. The site is under cultivation and objects of archaeological interest are 
not easily found, but the texture and thickness of the brickbats indicate its 
antiquity. 

12. Dandauli. The site is partly occupied by the village Jaula Dandauli 

and lies about 20 miles to the south-east of Saharanpur. Traces of ancient 

remains extend to a considerable area of some 100 acres along the Kali Nadi. 

The site is mostly under cultivation or built upon with small mud huts. 

Excavations at this site are likely to yield antiquities of different periods as 
is evident from the finds which were obtained here (Plate XIV, d). Among 
these, attention may be drawn to the bricks which are 2J" thick (Nos. 1 and 2) 

and to a brick (9.j" square) which is as much as 4" in thickness. 

13. Begampur Chalcdala. The fairly extensive site here lies on the right 
of the Kali Nadi close to the village Begampur Chakdala and can be approached 
from Deoband. An old well ha^dng an internal diameter of 6' 3" has recently 
been unearthed mth its steening constructed of burnt bricks, which measure 
12"x8|"x2". Bricks of two sizes are available at the site, indicating that the 
remains here may belong to different periods. The finds obtained (Plate XIV, e) 
include fragments of bases of pottery and bricks of various sizes and thickness, 
one (No. 20) being as much as 3|" thick. 

14. Jaraiida Jatl. The site is partly occupied by the village Jarauda Jatt 
which is situated some 8 miles to the south-east of Deoband. Two ancient walls 
were noticed buried under earth, and they were constructed ^Yith bricks measur- 
ing 20"xl0"x2i". It was stated by villagers that after rains silver and copper- 
coins are found there as also old bricks. One such brick measured ] 21 "x 84 " 
X2l". 

15. Dehra. The ancient site of Dehra lies at a distance of some 32 miles 
from Deoband on the right bank of upper Ganges Canal distributary. The 
modern village occupies the northern portion of the site and a huge Jake lies to 
the west of it. A G. T. Survey Station Minar stands in its centre. 

Beads of cornelian and agate are said to be obtained after the rains by the 
village people who use them as talismans against fever. 
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A part of a conical basaltic atone (8" diameter ; height over 7") and a crystal 
bead were found in a cutting at the north-west corner of the .site. 

16. Sanigtkd. A moderately big site known as Saragthal Viran lies at a 
distance of some 2 miles to the south of village Malhipur and can be approached 
by road from vSaharanpur. It appears to have been only recently brought 
under cultivation, as could be seen from the fresh plough marks at the time of 
the inspection. Pottery, which is scattered all over the fields, and some anti- 
quities were also picked up from a neighbouring ravine. The finds (Plate XIV, /) 
are comprised mostly of bases and lids of pottery. 

17, 18 and 10. The three sites Yaqubpur, Majri and Khera Veran at Chah- 
salarpur represent only small villages which have been deserted for some time 
past, but do not pretend to possess any antiquarian interest. 

Tehsil Eookkee. 

20. Baoli at Parao Daulalpur. The only information received from the 
Tehsil of Roorkee was concerning the Baoli at Daulatpur which lies some 12 
miles to the north of Roorkee. It consists of a large well with a flight of steps, 
flanked by a row of arched compartments and is constructed of bricks in lime 
mortar. The form of its arches and the size of the bricks used in its construction 
indicate that it belongs to the early Mughal period. 

Parao Daulatpur. The area to the north of the baoli mentioned above 
seems to be the site of an ancient habitation, as large ancient bricks and edges 
of big earthen vessels, were traceable there. 

21. Maijapur. Mayapur lies at the headworks of the upper Granges Canal 
near Hardwar and has been fully described by Cunningham in Arclueological 
Survey of India Report, A'^ol. II, pages 231-233. 

Another site of considerable magnitude was noticed at a distance of some 
seven miles from lilauglaur along the Manglaur-Deobaud Icachcha road, but it 
could not be carefully examined. It is likely that other ancient sites also c.xist 
in the Tehsil of Roorkee. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

Eming the year under report Rs. 5,000 were spent at Xalanda on the clear- 
ance of the Chaitya at Site No. 12 ; and the excavation of a small mound (Site 
No. 13) situated just north of the same. 

The west and the south external walls of an earlier structure underlying 
the Buddha shrine at Site Xo. 12 were excavated to the original level, where a 
solid concrete pavement is still preserved. At the south-west corner of the 
Chaitya area, two damaged brick shrines were brought to light, one of which has 
since been conserved. The compound wall of the Chaitya structure was further 
traced on the north and it was fonnd that it projected to the north so as to enclose 
another Buddha shrine to the north of the Chaitya area, ’While removing 
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debris in this area, a few damaged votive stupas and a small brick shrine Avere 
also brought to light. The open area round the shrine to the west and north 
was found to have been terraced Avith thick layers of concrete, portions of AA'hich 
are still left in a good state of preservation. 

The removal of a large mass of debris from the mound at Site No. 13 revealed 
a brick structure similar to the existing large Chaitya at Site No. 12 in size and 
dimensions but more skeleton in form and badly mutilated. Portions of the 
outer walls of the Chaitya on the north, south and east have been laid bare, but 
no stairAvay has been traced so far. The structure seems to have undergone 
repairs and reconstruction more than once, as in the case of Site No. 12. No 
corner shrines, similar to those found at Chaitya Site No. 12, liave been found, 
and it seems likely that at this Chaitya, they Avere not proAuded. The central 
shrine of this Chaitya Avas exposed in a much damaged condition, only the loAver 
portion of a colossal Buddha image seated on a high pedestal being left undis- 
turbed. Here also there are indications of an earlier structure haAuug been 
replaced by a later one. A shed has noAv been erected for the protection of the 
existing remains of the colossal unage. Thick layers of concrete terracing were 
exposed on the east of the site and a few broken votive stiipas on the north and 
south. 

Of about 4 dozen antiquities recovered mention may be made of one bronze 
and 11 stone images ; a feAV stone beads ; clay seals and plaques. The bronze- 
image (ht. 5^") discovered during the year is that of Buddha seated on a lion 
throne in Bliiimisparsamiidrd, with the Buddliist creed engraved on a circular 
metal piece soldered to the back of the image. It is complete Avith pedestal, 
halo and umbrella. The stone images recovered varj^ in size from 4" to 9" in 
height, and are mostly fragmentary. They represent Buddha, Bodhisattva and 
Tara. Special mention may be made of a Buddha figure seated on a lion throne 
in Blmmis'parsamudrd (Plate XVII, h). The image (ht. 9") is broken in two 
pieces, while the umbrella on the top of the halo is sliglitly damaged. The 
back of the image is inscribed with the Buddhist creed, folloAved bj^ a legend in 
characters of about 10th century A. D. Avhich appear to have been engraved 
after the tAvo pieces Avere joined together. Another fragmentary sculpture 
(Plate XVII,/) represents figures (of Avhich one is missing) seated on eight lotus 
petals, each of AA'hom appears to offer something to a central circular object wliicli 
appears to be a liiiga. The composition is not unlike the figure of Vajratara 
of AAdfich tAvo specimens are extant. At the sides of the pedestal (5 1" square) 
Avere tAvelve other Naga figures adorning it, but unfortunately all of them except 
one (ht. 2|") are missing, although the sockets for fixing the figures on the pedestal 
still exist. 

Of the sealuigs discovered during the year, the folloAving deserve special 

mention (1) round sealing (li" dia.) Avith the legend beloAv Baligrama 

etc., in 10-1 1th centur)' characters; above, human figure seated betAveen tAvo 
standmg animals ; (2) personal sealing (|" dia.) AA-itli tAvo different impressions, 
one Avith the legend Sarvasiddhi the other being indistinct ; (3) broken seal- 
ing (2|" Wheel of Law symbol, beloAv which is a 

I 
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tliree-line inscription in Pala script, giving tlie legend Sri Na (or Ndlandd 1) 

Dlmrmafdladeva etc.; (4) broken sealing irith a line in Gnpta cbaracters 

and the Deer and Wheel symbol. Two circnlar terracotta pieces belonging to 
two different sets of moulds (1-J" dia. out ; dia. in), one of which depicts a 
seated female figure (Lakshin!?), are noteworthj'. Both the pieces are coin 
moulds, referable to Narasimlia-Gupta Baladitya (standing bow and archer 
type) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty who is one of the earliest rulers intimately 
connected with Nalanda both according to tradition and epigraphical evidence. 
These two pieces, together noth another mould piece for casting coins of Jaya- 
Gupta, are valuable acquisitions to the Nalanda Museum from the numismatic 
point of view, inasmuch as it is now definitely known that most of the coins of 
Narasiihlia-Gupta and Jaya-Gupta which bear the marks of filing the lug 
were cast and not die-struck coins. The gold coin of Narasirhha-Gupta (|" 
dia.), discovered previously at Nalanda, exactly fits in wuth the clay mould now 
discovered (Plate XVII, d) . Of the terracotta objects, mention may he made 
of a toy elepliant (ht. 1-|") standing on a circular base or platform with its four 
legs closed together, apparently in the process of taming. Another interest- 
ing oliject (ht. 1|") is a small figure of a lion, which seems to have been used for 
decorating the exterior of a winter pot, a complete specimen decorated wuth three 
animal figures, a monliey, a lion and a deer, having been previously discovered 
at Nalanda. These figures were attached to the surface of the pot before burn- 
ing in a kiln. The significance of the animals on the vessels used by monks is 
yet obscure, but the association of a monkey wuth the honey offering to Buddlia 
at Vaisali malces it probable that religious symbolism wms connected with these 
decorative figures. 

Other mentionable objects found at Nalanda are a few bricks carved with 
lurliimiJclia and floral designs, etc.; a stone pedestal (size o^"x3^") depicting 
tw'o Nagin! figures with hands folded and tails encircling a pillar-like object 

standing betw'eeii them ; and a small cocoanut shaped stone casket (ht. 2-1"). 

An examination of the clay sealings found at Nalanda from time to time has 
elicited the fact that many of the secular sealings were fixed to palm-leaf docu- 
ments tied together with strings or palm-leaf strips used like tapes, of which 
impi'e.ssions are left on their Ijack. It is clear that the documents were 

impressed with seals on clay, wiiich w^ere sometimes partially exposed to fire ; 

be.ides many of the monastic cells met their destruction by fire. This explains 
wily the collection at Nalanda includes sealings well-burnt (over-burnt in many 
•cases), half-burnt or uuhurnt. 


EXCAVATIONS AT RAJGIR. 

By Dir. G. C. Clmnilra. 

The importance of the historic city of Rajagriha can very well be testified 
by the difierent names by which the place was known in Sanslait literature. 
The names of this first capital of the Magadha country w'ere Girivraja and Vasu- 
mati, being found .in the Jidmmjcnm. Barhadrathapura and Magadhapura 
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(from Mahuhhdrata), Bimbisarapurl, Kusagarapura and old Bajagriha. .Ajata- 
sati'u, tlie son and successor of king Bhnbisara of the Saisunaga d 3 'nastr of 
Magadlia, is said to kave founded New Eajagrilia close to tlie site of old Raja- 
griha and to its north. 

In the centre of the hill-girt city of Rajagriha is situated a circular brick 
structure, popularly loiown as the Maniyar Math, where the actmties of the 
Department have been directed since 1900 when Sir John Marshall and the late 
Dr. Theodor Bloch first commenced excavations. The photographs published 
in Plate XV illustrate the general appearance of the site at successive stages 
after clearance ; the site as found in 1906 (Plate XV, a) then in 1908-09 when 
the circular structure decorated with beautiful bas-reliefs was unearthed (Plate 
XV, b), subsequently when work was resumed in 1932-33 (Plate XV, c) and 
lasth^ in this season, when the successive strata have been laid bare and the 
nature of the remains which were somewhat of a mvstery from the start, has 
been cleared up beyond doubt (Plate XV, d). 

The operations of this season were more or less confined to the environs 
of the main structure at Maniyar Math, particularly on the east side. Here 
work was continued to a depth of some 12' below the level of the circular stmc- 
ture unearthed in 1908. It is now revealed that the circular structure rested 
upon at least two earlier strata of buildings, which lie one upon the other without 
any intervening layer of debris. In the lowest stratum were discovered two 
walled enclosures, which measure 24'x23' and 15'xl4' respectively. The 
bricks used in the walls are of a fairly large size, viz., 17"xl2"x2l", which indi- 
cates an early age prior to the Christian era. What is of greater importance, 
however, is the find of numerous potter}' and terracotta objects (Plate XVI, b), 
which appear to have been purposely buried within the enclosure. The potter}' 
vessels, ranging in ht. from 3" to 4", have spouts of numerous designs, stuck and 
rivetted, as it were, on their surfaces (Plate XVI, d and e), the number of such 
spouts varying from four and six to twenty and in one case even thirty-four 
(Plate XVI, d). The designs on the spouts include serpents, sieves, animals, 
etc. (Plate XVI, c). The vessels are long-necked and their bottoms are round 
or flat ; but in some cases, there being no bottom, the}’- must have rested on fixed 
stands (Plate XVI, e). The lower portion of some of the latter vessels imme- 
diately above the fixed stands is decorated by rows of small lamps, of which the 
number comes to eighty in some cases. The pottery is mostly well-burnt and 
hand-made, with a dull-red slip, being finishing off by beating with a potter’s 
mallet of which the marks are clearly visible over the surface. As usual in hand- 
made ware the thickness is not uniform throughout and finger marks appear inside 
the pottery (Plate XVI, e). 

The vessels contained reddish earth with an admixture of coarse-grained 
sand. Some of the bigger ones had smaller vessels in them, the contents of the 
latter being more or less identical. A broken piece of steatite recovered 
from a vessel had a pictographic mark, which is similar to those appearing on 
Mohenjo-daro and Ilarappa seals. Other terracotta finds consist oi serpents 
of different varieties, rams, horses, elephants’ (Plate XVI. /), and a toy 
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gabled-roofed bouse mtb an enclosed courtyard in front. 'Witbin this walled court 
there are traces of a seated human figure. A bole near tbe plintb of the house 
was probably meant for fixing a flag-staff (Plate e). A toy winged bull 

Having very cleat marks of leaves cf trees on its body, and boles for fixing remov- 
able legs now missing, is worthy of attention (Plate XVII, h). Amongst other 
terracottas, potteries and miscellaneous objects recovered may be mentioned 
cups, saucers, dishes, lamps (cJiiraglis), human figures (both male and female) 
similar to those discovered at Pataliputra and Buxar, clay beads, broken pieces 
of steatite, small laminae of mica, bones, clay loops with small circular marks 
on their surfaces (Plate XVII, a) which may represent the loops of serpents, 
parched rice, pulses and barley. The snakes have one, three, five or seven 
hoods each and the fangs are clearly depicted in some of them (Plate XVII, c). 
Small octagonal terracotta rods (length 10", dia. Ij"), some of them having wood 
pieces still in their core, and pieces of terracotta railings about 9" in height, are 
also amongst the numerous finds recovered from the two platforms. 

The importance of these finds for the interpretation of the character of the 
Maniyar Math cannot he exaggerated. If this name faithfully preserves the 
memory of Mam Naga, who, according to the Mahabharata, was the protector 
and rain-giver of Rajagrilia, it may be conjectured that the vessels with multiple 
channels simulating showers were used by distressed supplicants praying for 
rain and ultimately deposited in the compound of the shrine. Serpent worship 
was a popular form of religion over a wide expanse of ancient India, but in Rajgir 
itself its liistory can be traced almost continuously from about the 3rd Century 
B. C. to the 6th Century A. D., to which last period the circular structure at 
Maniyar Math is to be assigned. 

EXCAVATIONS AT PATALIPUTRA. 

By Mr, G. C. Chandra. 

During the year under report, trial excavations were carried out in a brick- 
field locally known as Gonsai Khanda, situated in the village Sandalpur near the 
Arr.ani Dargah to the north of the road to Kumrahar and Bulandibagh near 
Patna. On report being received from the chaulddar at Kumrahar that traces 
of wooden structures had been exposed in a brick-field, it was decided to examine 
tlie nature and extent of the ancient remains. A long wooden platform, about 
100 feet in length, 5'-6" in width and 7' in height, running north and south, 
was brought to light. The bottom of this structure is 22 feet below the level 
of the road nearby and it seems to continue at either end (Plate XVIII, c). IVooden 
remains were unearthed pre^^ously at the Bulandibagh and Kimirahar excava- 
tions by the’ Archajological Department, and recently by the Public Health 
Department in course of laving sewage pipes to the east of Kankarhagh Road 
hut the present one is the biggest wooden structure found so far. The minor 
antiquities found at Gonsai Khanda, confisting mainly of small potten^ cups 
potsherd.s and terracotta halls, etc., are similar to those discovered at Kumrahar 
and Bulandibagh and may roughly be attributed to the JMauryan epoch A 
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small walling of Mauryan bricks (size 17"xl2''x2|'') was found at right angles 
to the wooden structure near the top. The particular purpose for which all 
these wooden structures at the ancient site of Pataliputra were intended is yet 
undetermined. The Bulandibagh pieces might well have formed part of the old 
wooden palisade of Pataliputra but the Gonsai Khanda construction is more 
likely to be a coher-dam erected in connection with training and revetment of a 
river bank or the construction of a wharf. The favourable situation of ancient 
Pataliputra at the confluence of the Son and the Ganges made it a great centre 
of inland water-borne traffic. There must have been a river port of consider- 
able importance at Pataliputra, where wharfs and docks must have been con- 
structed, and coffer-dams, such as that of which the remnants have been laid 
bare in the present case, may have been found necessary. 

EXPLORATIONS AT LAURIYA-NANDANGARH. 

By Mr. N. G. Majimular. 

The village of Lauriya-Nandangarh, well-known for its Asokan pillar, is 
situated in the Gandak Valley, some sixteen miles to the north-west of Bettiah 
in Champaran District, at the meeting point of two of the principal routes that 
lead to the Nepal border. One of the routes connects Lauriya with the frontier 
station of Bhikhna Thori through Narkatiaganj, and the other passes along the 
Gandak through Bagaha, reaching finally Triveni on the border-land, at the 
junction of the Gandak and two other rivers. Along the former route, in the 
north lies Rampurwa where two of Asoka’s pillars have been discovered, while 
in the south this line of communication is picked up at Lauriya- Araraj, the site 
of another pillar of Asoka, and also at Basarh which represents the ancient city 
of Vaisali. It is clear that Lauriya-Nandangarh must liave from very early 
times enjoyed a position of considerable importance, a fact well illustrated not 
only by the pillar but also by the large number of mounds or barrows in its close 
vicinity. These are situated on the banks of the narrow and binding channels 
that issue from the Sikrahana, a branch of the Gandak. 

The mounds attracted the attention of European explorers in the early part 
of the nineteenth century and were subsequently reported on by Cunningliam^ 
and his assistants Garrick^ and Carlleyle.^ It was however Dr. Theodor Bloch 
of the Archaeological Survey of India who for the first time made a systematic 
attempt in 1904-5 to study the nature and significance of these mounds by ex- 
cavation.'* The conclusions which be arrived at were of far-reaching import- 
ance, inasmuch as he pronounced the mounds to be ‘ royal tombs ’ corresponding 
to the burial tumuli mentioned in Vedic literature, and assigned them to the pre- 
Mauryan epoch. After the discovery of the pre-Vedic remains in the Indus 

iA.S.l!.,Vo\.J, pp. 6S-74. 

5 Ibid., Vol. X^^, pp. 104-109. 

^ Ibid., Vol. XXH, pp. 30-50. 

‘ Annual Hepori of the ArchcooloOioal Survey, Btngal Circle, 1904-5, pp. 11-15 ; A. H. A. S. 1., 1904-5, pp. 38-10 ; 
A. B. A. S. I., 1900-7, pp. 119-120. 
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N’alley and elsewhere the iiecessity has now arisen for the checking and appraising 
of the news of Dr. Bloch. In the spring of 1935 I paid a nsit to Lauriya, 
and made a rapid survey of the site. During the following winter I obtained 
the permission of the Director General of Archaeology iii India to carry out trial 
operations on a few selected mounds and encamped at Lauriya for this purpose 
for about two months. In addition to the work at Lauriya I conducted explora- 
tions also at the neighbouring site of Handangarh, a project which Bloch him- 
self had in view but had not the opportunity to carry out. 

The mounds at Lauriya lie in three distinct rows, one runnmg from east to 
west and the other two from north to south, most of them being round at the 
base and conical at the top. Each of these mounds was distinguished by a 
particular English letter by Cunningham in his map of Lauriya and this system 
of nomenclature was adopted, with certain modifications, by Bloch, whom I have 
followed in the present account. The explorations undertaken last year were 
conducted at the mounds marked A, B and 0, and also at N where Bloch himself 
had already worked. 

Mound A, which is 14' high, is at a distance of about 340' to the south-east 
of the Asoka column, being the easternmost one of the series of mounds that 
runs from oast to west. Cunningham who sank a pit on its summit in 1861-62 
UTites about it as follows : “ Within 5 feet of its top, I excavated a portion of 
a circular foundation wall, 10 inches thick, formed of single bricks 20i inches 
long and 4 inches thick. There were only four courses of bricks resting on the 
earth of the mound. This work may either have been the retaining wall of a 
circular terrace which once crowned the top of the mound, or it may have been 
the foundation of a tower ; but as the wall was only 16 inches thick, the former 
would seem to be the more probable supposition.”^ The pit of Cunningham 
could be readily recognized in a depression just at the centre of the mound. 
Excavation was first started at its base and very soon the outhne of a circular 
structmc of bricks was traced out, having a diameter of about 107'. It may 
be noted that not a single brick of the dimensions mentioned by Cunningham was 
discovered in the excavation, the bricks being usually of the size 14" x 81" X 2|". 
When further clearance was made, there remained no doubt as to its being a Bud- 
dhist sttipa (Plate XIX, c). Its construction generally followed the plans 
of the early stupas discovered elsewhere. The solid basement of tliis stupa 
has the shape of two concentric cylindrical rings one encompassing another. 
Around it there was originally a pavement, traces of which were brought to 
light on the south and south-east, this probably serving as a procession path. 
The intervening space or the berm beUveeii the two rings of masonry is about 
4'-3'' wide, which might have served the purpose of a second procession path. 
There arc however no traces of steps anywhere by which pilgrim.s could 
ascend to the berm. The structural portion of the Stupa ends at a IreiMit of 
about G feet, after which starts a solid terrace of clay. The core of the Wpa 
also consisted of the same material. Including the terrace, lined at the base 


’ A. S. 12 ., Tol. I, j,p. 70-71. 
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wtli a liriok paving, tlie lieiglit of the Stupa miiist iiave originally reached 
■about sixteen feet or a little more. 

After the exterior of the Stupa had been laid bare our attention was directed 
to its central portion. Cunningham’s pit ivas reopened and extended, measur- 
ing 20' square, and carried right down to the bottom of the Stiipa. At a depth 
of 8'-6" was encountered a circular mass of bricks and concrete about 3' in 
diameter, which gradually diminished in size as it proceeded downwards The 
significance of this shaft of bricks and concrete was however by no means 
clear, but it may be surmised that tliis pointed to the spot where the relics were 
enshrined. The cutting revealed a compact and homogenous mass of clay which 
must have been obtained from the bed of the Gandak. The discoveries made 
at the lowermost depths of the pit (14'-6" below surface) corroborated our 
assumption that the structure could be nothing else but a stupa. Here was reached 
a thick layer of ashes and charcoal about a foot deep, mixed with pieces of burnt 
human bones (Plate XIX, h). On closer search were recovered in it the frag- 
ments of a pottery vessel to which some of the bones were found sticlcing (Plate 
XIX, a). The vessel must have contained the cremated remains of a human body. 
The bones, which included two fragments of a skull, had been in a semi-fossilized 
condition, and the fossilization was probably enhanced by their long contact 
with clay containing a large proportion of Jmukar. Several baskets of charcoal 
were cleared from the pit and below this layer was reached the virgin soil. No 

other object was found associated with the corporeal relics, which shows the 

simple and unostentatious nature of the monument and suggests also the great 
antiquity that must be attributed to it. So far ns its age is concerned some 
clue is furnished by a silver punch-marked coin of round shape (Plate XXIII, g), 
picked up in course of excavation from the north-eastern slope, practically from 
the surface of the mouud. The coin shows on one side a jumble of many sym- 
bols, among which can be recognized a dot within square, solar s}’mbol and cadu- 

ceus. This would go to show that the Stupa was erected sometime during the 

pre-Christian epoch, which may be even as early as the Hauryau times. But 
there is nothing definite to give us fiu’ther lead in this direction. 'The Stupa 
must have been visited by Buddliist pilgrims even as late as the 6th or 7th cen- 
tury A. D. This is proved by the discovery of a number of cx-voto tablets bear- 
ing either the figure of a Buddha and the creed in North Indian characters, or 
the device of a stupa. The tablets were discovered on the south at a depth of 
2'-4" below the present ground level, at a distance of T'-G" from the Stiipa. The 
only other find recorded from here was a fragmentary spouted vase of potterj' with 
stamped circle decoration recovered from near the base of the Stiipa, at a depth 
of 3', on the eastern side. 

We now pass on to Mound B which is to the west of A. It is about 350' 
to the south-west of the Asoka pillar and rises to a height of 22' above tlie level 
of the surrounding plain. Garrick who visited Lauriya in 1880-81 reports that 
he excavated a well seven feet deep on the .summit of ‘ the large mound directly 
south ’ of the Asoka pillar. This eiddently refers to Jlound B about which 
Garrick writes. “ In the well which I made in the centre, were found fragments 
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of large flat bricks ; one of these covered a shallow earthen vessel, held together 
only by the surrounding mud.” This vessel which contained 6* cowries Avas 
discovered “fully 7 feet below the surface.” Garrick however did not under- 
take any digging at the base of the mound with a \ie\x to find out its plan. As 
this AA*as an important point Ave sank here three pits, each haAoug a AAidth of 
about 9'. These were started along the north side and directed tOAA’ards the 
centre. About S'-o" below the present ground level Ave came upon a part 
of a circular brick wall 3''7" Avide in one of the pits, and subsequently the 
same Avail was traced in the other tAvo pits as well. The bricks used in this 
wall measure 13i"x9"x2''. The ]Aits were uoav connected, one with another, 
so as to make a continuous trench, and gradually a length of 267' of the Avail 
Avas exposed (Plate XX, b). It Avas clear that a circular structure haAung a 
diameter of nearly 170' lay hidden here, underneath a huge pile of clay. So 
far as the clay piling is concerned Mound B is similar to A, but it has a conical 
top unlike mound A which may be said to resemble the back of a 
tortoise. The height of the toAver of clay in B is also proportionately much 
more than that of A. The brick AA'all has a uniform height of only about 
2'-8", the remaining 20' or so being entirely composed of clay. It appears that 
a round layer of clay Avas at first deposited here up to a height of about 3', AA'hich 
AA'as then encased by a brick Avail of the same height. Next, the pile aa'HS increased 
till it reached the required eminence, which in this case W’as out of all proportion 
to the height of the brick encasement. Although the outer face of the AA^all 
was found buried in the detritus VA'ashcd down the slopes of the mound, there is 
no doubt that originally it remained exposed to vieAv. There are in all about 
tAvelA’c courses of finely joined bricks, the bricks of the seventh course from the 
top having uniformly bevelled edges, AA'hich must have been made merely for 
ornamental purposes. The inner face of the Avail is however jagged and irregular. 
This is natural, considering that the wall was meant to rest against a layer of 
clay. In vdew of the circular wall encompassing the mound, this should also 

be recognized as a stupa. Although it has a fine Avail, its plan is much cruder 

than that of Stupa A. Moreover, it reveals no sign of a pavement surrounding 
the base, or a berm at an upper level for circumamhulation. 

A pit measuring 20' square AA-as dug on the top of B mound and carried doAAm 
to a depth of 2G'-6". The cutting shoAA'ed throughout a hard and compact 
mass of clay in Avhich it Avas difficult to Avork ca'Cu AA'ith a pick-axe. In this pit, 
at a depth of 7', Avas picked up a pig's jaAv, and 2' further doAvn a circular mass 
of hriclc-hats and concrete appeared as in hlound A. On its removal the frag- 
ments of a pottciy vase A\'ere noticed together with scA’-eral pieces of bones streAAm 

around it. Prom a depth of IS'-G" A\'as obtained an iron nail, and at 20' Avas 

found another pig's jaAv. Apart from these an iron arroAv-head Avas found 
from the trench outside, on the noitheru slope of the mound. 3' beloAv surface. 
It is uncevlaiu if this object originally lielonged to the group of relics deposited 
inside the Stupa, or came from elscwliere by accident. 

It is strange that cxcaA'ations in Stupa B did not lead to the discoA’^erv of 
any human remains. It is possible that they might have been l 5 dng a little 
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beyond our pit, but we bad no opportunity of extending it further so as to settle 
this point. The bones discovered in Stupa B have lieen examined by the Zoolo- 
gical Survey of India and all found to be of animals. It is not understood what 
connection the animal bones could have with a stupa. 

Mound N, which was next examined, belongs to the group that ranges from 
north to south and is at a distance of about half a mile to the west of the Asoka 
pillar. In 1905 Bloch’- dug a trench* in the topmost part of the mound (Plate 
XXI, a), opening towards the east, and found in it at a depth of 6' to 12' “a 
small deposit of human bones, mixed up with charcoal, and a small gold leaf, 
with the figure of a standing female, stamped upon it From this discovery 
there remained no doubt as to the burial character of the mound. The bones 
were evidently the remains that were left after the cremation of the dead body. 
In the same trench was also discovered the lower part of a wooden post in erect 
position, at the bottom of the mound “ where the yellow clay stopped and the 
grey, sandy soil of the surrounding fields commenced ”. Bloch writes, “ I con- 
tinued digging around it to a depth of about six feet, when water was reached, 
without, however, reaching the end of the wooden post’'. This post, of which 
a photograph taken in situ appears in his report, was evidently left at the site, 
but now there is no trace of it. Tire gold leaf from j\Iound N was stolen soon 
after it was discovered. But another gold leaf like this was recovered by Bloch 
from the neighbouring M mound, in identical associations, which is now preserved 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It bears the nude figure of a female with 
exaggerated hips, standing in a strictly frontal pose, with the arms hanging down 
alonv her sides. She wears a girdle and disc-shaped ear-ornaments (Plate 
XXIII, b). 

According to Bloch we have in Mound X an analogy of the Vedic tumulus, 
and in this connection he cited two Yedic hymns having an important bearing 
on his discoveries. In one of the hymns, which are to be found in the Xtli 

mandula of the Kigveda, the manes are invoked during the funeral rite ‘ to hold 

the pillar ’ and mention is made of the raising of earth around the dead peison. 
so that no evil may befall him. The wooden post discovered in the centre of 
the X mound affords an illustration of this custom according to Blocli. In tbe 

other hymn, the maiden Prithivi, that is the Earth goddess, is invoked during 

the funeral rite to protect the dead ‘ from the abode of destruction ’. Tliis 
hymn, in the opiirion of Bloch, enables us to identify the youthful female figure 
represented on the gold leaf, as the Eartli Goddess. 

In regard to the date of these mounds Bloch says, “ apart from tbe fact of 
their having revealed to us funeral customs wliich find an exact parallel in Vedic 
hvmn, it is e-\fident that they must go back to a period before the time of Asoka 
Since this was written the mounds of Lauriya have too often been described, 
locsety I must saj*, as ‘ Vedic burial mounds ’. But it should be made clear 
that although the tumuli may have some connection with Vedic customs, they 
are not to be regarded as of the Vedic age. Bloch called them ‘ Pre-JIaurjmn ’, 
but not ' Vedic ’. In this connection it may bo noted that a gold leaf bearing 

1 A. S. A. S. I., 1906-7, pp. 122-123. 
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a female figure exactly similar in pose to the one from Lauriya was found inside 
hhe Stupa at Piprahwa in Basti District, U. P., which may he assigned to the 
3rd or 4th century B. C. This figure also is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(Plate XXIII, a). So far as artistic considerations and pose are concerned the 
Lauriya representation in every respect resembles the female figure appearing 
on certain decorated stone rings discovered at Bhir mound in Taxila, at Sankisa 
and at Mathura.' Becently a stone ring with identical decoration, hut without 
the female figure, has been dug out at the Mauryan level at Kadamkuan in Patna, 
which hears a name in Asokan Brahml.^ The inscribed Patna ring helps us to 
settle the date of these objects and incidentally also that of the female figure of 
Lauriva, which in view of this evidence cannot he placed later than the 3rd 
century B. C. but maj’’ be even a century or two earlier. As a female deity 
has no place in the Buddhist pantheon of the early centuries before Christ, it 
may be concluded that she represents the survival of a pre-Buddhistic divinity^ 
and also that the custom of depositing her likeness along with cremated human 
remains is of pre-Buddhistic origin. As to whether she is to be identified with 
the Vedic Earth Goddess or not we cannot of conrse be certain. Such represent- 
ations are well known in the ancient world and have been identified as the 
Mother Goddess or the Fertility Goddess. 

Although Bloch's operations at Mound N proved highly interesting, they 
were unfortunately confined to the top of the mound and no step was taken by 
him to find out the plan of the structure in which the discoveries were made. 
Our experience at Mounds A and B prompted us to take up this work, 
and a trench 50'x32' was started along the eastern face of the mound, 
24' below the level of Bloch’s trench (Plate XXI, a). Incidentally, it may be 
observed that although fragments of bricks were seen embedded in the mound 
here and there at the base and also a little above it, specially on the north and 
north-western slopes, no masonry of any Idnd was found by Bloch in his trench. 
Our excavation on the other hand soon revealed the existence of a stupendous 
buttress wall made of bricks-on-edge arranged in offset, running in a circle so 
as to encompass the entire mound (Plate XXI, b). The diameter of this circular 
structure appears to have been roughly about 240 feet. The wall, which shows 
an inward incline, rests against a hard filling of clay. It has a height of about 
8' and was totally buried below the level of the surrounding plain. The purpose 
of the wall must have been no doubt to support a layer of clay as in the B Stupa. 
Wlien this layer of clay was securely packed so as to form a stable foundation, a 
huge mass of earth was piled upon it, layer after layer, and the mound was 
raised in this way to a height of about 34 feet. The buttress wall,^ which is 
only one brick deep, has at the base a brick terrace 6' wide, running parallel 


' Two of these stone rings ivhich were recently collected by me at Mathura are in the Indian Museum (PJ. ITf, cj 
■See Coomaraswamy, Archaic. Indian Terracottas, in Jaltrbuch Jrir PrdMstonsche. und EtknograpMsche Eunst 1928 
pp. 68-G9. ’ 

* Jayaawal, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Deo. 1935, p. 125 and PI. XXX, 3. 

^ Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 72, 

* Carlleylo seems to have come across a similar -wall with two platforms or terraces at the base in Mound E 

jI. S. E., Vol. XXn, pp. 36-37. 
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to it. Against this, but about 6" lower down, was a second terrace having a 
width of 13'. The bricks used in these terraces have a unif orm thiclniess of 
3", but their length varies between 18" and 24" and breadth between 10" and 17". 
Some of the liriclis are wedge-shaped and others rectangular, while most of them 
have irregular edges. It appears that the bricks do not conform to any standard 
size but are cut up into slices in a haphazard manner. Nor do they appear 
to have been properlj'- burnt. The paste, of which the bricks were made, was 
mixed up with rice-straw and many of them burnt black in the core. They do 
not show any signs of wear and tear, and it does not seem likely that the 
terraces were ever left exposed. It appears to me that the buttress wall together 
with the terraces was entirely covered up by a deep layer of carefully deposit- 
ed clay. This foundation of brick and claj^, so laboriousl)’’ worked out, was 
probably intended to jirotect the monument from floods to which the place 
•must have been exposed, even as it is now. 

Simultaneously vith the work at N Mound we examined, as thoroughly 
as was possible, a small brick-built stupa situated immediately to its south. 
In Bloch’s Map a number of tin)’- mounds distinguished by the letter 0 are shown 
in this area. Kecently, the Pursa Sugar Mills Ltd., who have their factory at 
Lauriya, were digging .the surface land of one of these mounds for their planta- 
tions, when the Stupa was brought to light. Thanks to the interest taken in 
the discovery by Mrs. Dixon and her husband, Commander N. W. Dixon, the 
Chairman of the Compan)’-, the Stupa was saved from further ruin and on receipt 
of her report it was taken up for protection by Government. 

I examined the Stupa in April, 1935 and again in the following winter. 
During my second Ansit some clearance was made around it, and its edge together 
■with its foundation offset was partially exposed for study (Plate XXI, b). A 
pit was also sunk in the centre down to the \urgin soil, but this did not yield anv 
finds. The extant structure is nothing but the fiat, circular base of a stupa, 
completely denuded of its superimposed tower of clay. With this tower must 
have also disappeared the relics that were enshrined in the Stupa. 

The structure, whose present height is only 6' including the foundation, 

has a diameter of 68'. It is solidly built, there being in all twenty circular 

courses of bricks around the centre. Most of the bricks are wedge-shaped, and 
measure 181" to 20" along two sides, 11" or 111" along another, while the fourth 
side varies between Si" and 10". Although the dimensions of the four sides 
of the bricks are not constant, they show a uniform thiclmess of 3". It is interest- 
ing to note that the .paste of which the bricks are made contains a large 
quantity of rice-straw and they are burnt at a low temperature, as is also 
the case with the bricks of Stupa N. Eice-straw, as already pointed out, is 

present also in the bricks of the latter stiipa. The same feature is shared bv tlie 

bricks of Piprahwa,i although it rarely occurs in those of Stupas A and B. In 
the construction of the base. Stupa 0 is quite different from A, B and N, as it 
does not contain in the middle the filling of clay. 


K 2 


1 J. R. A. S., 1898, p. 5S2. 
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In tlie present state of our knowledge it is not possible to assign definite 
dates to any of the mounds at Lauriya ; nor can we place them in a strictly chrono- 
logical order. But there is no doubt tliat they are interesting in various ways, 
and if sufficiently explored may yield valuable data for the study of the origin 
and development of the stupa.’ I have referred to the four mounds A, B, N 
and 0 as stupas •, but this does not mean that all of them are to be necessarily 
regarded as Buddliistic. Mound A, which has been completely excavated, 
no doubt belongs to that category, specially in view of the votive tablets dis- 
covered by its side. But nothing has been found at B, N and 0 that can be said 

to be indicative of their Buddhistic origin. Such stupendous burials, as B and 
N, however much simple they may be, could not in any case have been erected 
for ordinary individuals, and Bloch suggests that they are to be looked upon 
as ‘ royal tombs ’. The earliest reference to the ‘ Stupa ’ occurs perhaps 
m the Mahdjmrinibbana-siitfantci (Diglia-Nikaya, XVI. 5. 11), where the Buddha 
tells his disciple Ananda that a stupa containing the remains of his body, after 
it has been burnt on the funeral pj^re, should be erected for himself at the cross- 
ing of four high ways {cMtwnmahdpatlie), in the same manner as the stupa of a 

universal monarch. Originally, therefore, there need not have been any dis- 

tinction in form between a royal tomb and a Buddhist stupa. It is also clear 
that the custom of erecting stupas was prevalent even before the Buc^dha and 
was merely copied by bis followers. 

In the Vedic texts dealing with burial, w'e find that those people also had the 
custom of raiising earthen burial mounds (sinasdna) in which w’ere deposited the 
bones of the dead. The system of post-cremation burial was favoured more than 
actual burial itself, and it appears that the bones used to be collected after crema- 
tion and buried in a tumidus, exactly as w'e find in the Mahapannibbana-hiUanta. 
The Satapatha-Brahnana refers to the erection of a four-cornered earthen mound 
outside the village for this purpose, and it incidentally records that the Eastern- 
ers {Prdcliya] make their imasdna round in shape (parimavchla)." It is likely 
that this round sepulchral mound of the Vcdic “ Easterners ” was the prototype 
of the stupa of later times, and naturally therefore there would he found some 
common elements or other between them. In this connection it may be noted 
that the practice of erecting a wooden post in the centre of a mound, which 
has been found at Laurij^a and has its analogy in a Bigvedic hymn, is not trace- 
able in any of the other mounds examined by us. Instead of it we have, in tlie 
centre of Stupas A and B, a column or shaft haphazardly made of bride, earth 
and concrete. A more regular shaft, filled with cla}'' and encased by brick-work, 
was discovered in the centre of the Pipralma Stupa, and this feature has been 
noticed also in the stupas of Bhattiprolu and elsewhere in the south. ^ There 
is every reason to assume that this masonry column served the same puipose as 


* On tliia subject see the eshaustire treatment ol Paul Mua, Barahuiur—Les Origines du Stupa el la Trans- 
migration, B. E. F. E. 0., Tome XXXHI (1933), fuse. 2. 

= Eggeling, S. B. E., Vol. XT!’’, p. 423 and n. 2. 

=> G. JoMTcan-Dubieuil mentions the existence o£ a rock-cut hollow stupa with central coiunm at Mennanuram- 
.I'cdffl Anliguitics, 1922, p. 13 and figs. 4. 5. 
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•'the wooden post, namely to mark the centre of the Stupa where the relics were 
'deposited. 

According to the Yedic texts, the smasam, or ‘ the abode of the dead ’, existed 
beyond the limits of the dwelling area, a custom that has prevailed throughout 
the ages. At Lauriya itself, there is no trace of any ancient human habitation. 
But there exists about half a mile to the south of the mounds the site of Nandan- 
garh which, as Bloch has suggested, might have had some connection with 
Lanriya, the former probably representing the City Area of the period. This 
supposition, as we shall see presently, was to some extent corroborated by the 
operations conducted by us at Nandangarh, although the discoveries made there 
up till now do not carry us beyond the second centiir}»^ B. C. 

The principal features of the Nandangarh area are a huge mound about 82' 
above the surrounding plain and a range of low mounds forming a quadrangle, 
two of the sides of which join the main mound at a corner to the north of the area. 
The mound was overgrown vdth dense forest, so much so that at the time of our 
visit its outlines were hardly clear. The photograph accompan 3 ung Blocli’s 
report, which is the only one so far published, does not reveal any part of the 
mound. Our first taslc at Nandangarh was therefore confined to the uprooting 
of the trees and bushes and maldng a clearance on the top as well as on the slope, 
so as to enable us to undertake excavation.s. YTien the ground was ready for 
the purpose a trench of the shape of the letter L was started on the summit of 
the mound and another trench was driven into the base from the western side, 
simultaneously. 

In the L-trench, about 4'-.5'' below surface, a circular bride wall, S'-S" high, 
was brought to light (Plate XX, a and h). It was not however found intact, 
but onh' in fragments which were exposed in course of the operations on the soutli- 
east and south-west. Its other parts either remained hidden in debris or had 
already disappeared. The diameter of this circular wall when complete would 
have been about 208'. It is possible however that it did not form a regular 
circle but an apse with opening on one side for approach, as in apsidal temples. 
The back of the wall consisting of irregular layers of bricks showed a gi-adual 
incline, forming the hj’potenuse of a right-angled triangle. In the middle of the 
area enclosed by tliis wall was a stupendous mass of earth and debris, in which 
bricks were rarely met witli. Indeed, its peculiar muddy colour suggested that 
no brick building ever existed here. There could be recognized two distinct 
layers in this area : first a layer composed of hard j'^ellowish clay and next one 
of debris mixed with brick-bats and pottery having a blackish appearance. 

In this trench we were fortunate enough to discover a large mmiber of anti- 
quities, along the inner face of the circular wall. The finds consist of terra- 
cotta figurines, different lands of stone beads, copper coins and also a few terra- 
cotta sealings. One of the sealings bears the inscription Sivaddsasa, i.e. ‘of Sivadasa’, 
in Brahmi characters of the 1st century B. C. (Plate XXIII, o). Some of the 
coins are noteworthj’- and must be as early as the second century B. C. Among 
these are a few copper cast coins bearing the following de\nces : (1) Obv. Tree 
in railing, rev. a taurine enclosed on three sides by a line so as to form au apse 
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(Plate XXIII, j). (2) Obv. Horseman, rev. tree (Plate XXIII, d). (3) Obv. 

Tree in railing, Mil, cross and taurine ; rev. elepliant to left, trianguiar-lieaded 
symbol (standard 1), taurine and svastiJca (Plate XXIII, i). The last mentioned 
coin is also reported from Benares and its neighbouring Districts and is similar 
to Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, Plate I, 28 and Smith, Gatalegue of Goins 
in the Indian Museum. Vol. I, Plate XXII, 16. There were also found a few 
round copper coins bearing Brahml legends, on one of which the letters . .niada. . 
can be read on the obverse and on the reverse is a device consisting of row's of dots. 
(Of. I. M. 0., Vol, I, PI. XXII, 12 of Ramadatta). The characters appear to 
be those prevalent in the 1st century B. C. The earliest of the finds was perhaps 
a silver punch-marked coin, bearing amongst others the Solar symbol, which 
W'as picked up from the surface of the brick Avail (Plate XXIII, /). The 
latest w'as a piece of Huvishka -with the representation of the King seated 
on a couch on the obverse and the Sun god on the reverse. A copper coin 
bearing the enclosed taurine and tree in railing devices, like the one mentioned 
above came also from the foot of the mound on the western side, where it was 
lying on the surface. This particular device of the taurine within apse is repeat- 
ed on a terracotta sealing collected from the L-trench. The ^taurine symbol 
in apse probably represents a shrine with the deity inside (Plate XXIII, s). 
From these finds it is evident that the structures that originally stood here 
were erected about the 2nd century B. C,, a conclusion that may be arrived 
at also from a study of the terracotta figurines. In this connection it may 
be noted that there are certain structural remains of a superficial stratum 
occupying the topmost part of the mound at a height of about 80', which may 
be as late as the Gupta period or even later. 

As regards the terracotta figurines of which a fairly large collection was 
made from the L-trench, the reader can form an idea from the illustrations in 
Plate XXII, h-o. It aatII be seen that the female figmes are the most interest- 
ing, being of different types. The one -with bulged out goAm and disc-shaped 
ornaments for the head, and with arms hanging dowm (Plate XXII, fig. o), resembles 
a figure from Bulandibagh in Patna (Patna Museum, Ho. B 1916). The woman 

standing vrith her hands placed on the liips represents another type (Plate 
XXII, m). Mark that she wears a close-fitting garment and a bodice and that her 
headdress somewhat resembles the Indian piigri. A terracotta matrix of tMs figure 
W'as also recovered from the same trench, showing that it was made locally and 
at the site. Another terracotta matrix represents a Siva-liiiga, but it is not 
possible to find out its age, unless the associated objects should afford an indica- 
tion (Plate XXII, e). An interesting figure is Plate XXII, h, wMch represents 
a Avonian Arith tAvo wings. Such winged male figures [devaputra or angel) appear 
on the Bharhut railing. The loAA'er part of a female standing Avith crossed legs 
in an easy posture appears in Plate XXII, j. Stylistically these terracottas 
are related to those of the Suhga period (2nd-lst century B. C.) discovered else- 
where. The same dating holds good also of the animal figurines including heads 
of the ram and elephant, Av-hich must have formed parts of toy-chariots. A 
characteristic feature of these animai figures is the stamping of designs on their 
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body, siicli as wheel, leaf, etc. (Plate XXII, d). These stamped patterns have 
their exact analogies in figures from the Sunga levels of Basarh and Bhita. The 
niiimal heads were fitted on to terracotta wheels of whicli also a good many 
examples have been discovered at Xandangarh (e.g., Plate XXII, /). In these 
n^heels the spokes are indicated in relief around the raised hub. A duck-shaped 
whistle found in this trench (Plate XXII, c) shows the sur^dval of a type that occurs 
even in the Indus period at Mohenjo-daro. Among pottery articles mention 
may be made of a type of jar-covers showing a cup-like depression in the middle 
of the upper side and a bulbous formation at the lower, with which we are already 
familiar from the early levels of Bhita.^ A common type of vessel of this period 
which occurs here as well as at Bhita, “ is the one sho\ving two moulded projec- 
dions along the body, one above the other. A very fine collection was made 
here of beads of different Icinds of semi-precious stones, terracotta and faiiyice. 
The stones include agate, cornelian, cr}'stal and amethyst. Some of the typical 
'examples are illustrated in Plate XXII, k-n. Of the sealings, which are of 
private individuals, mention has already been made of one of Sivadasa and 
•another uith the taurine symbol. There are three others, one uuth the dewce 
of a bull, another noth the svastika, and a third one bears a triangular symbol 
and the ‘ Kassite cross ’ (Plate XXIII, p-r). 

Our operations at the foot of the mound were confined to an area measuring 
only about a hundred square feet on the western slope of the mound, starting 
from the present ground level up to a height of about 7 feet. Here, remains of 
brick buildings belonging to more than one stage of occupation were brought 
to light, the late walls superimposed on the earlier, with an intervening layer of 
debris (Plate XX, a). At the uppermost level, so fat exposed, is a polygonal 
stracture which must have been quite imposing. Undoubtedly it is the remains 
•of this building that compose the bulk of the mound. The basement wall of 
the structure takes a zigzag course, shoudng a number of re-entrant angles 
(Plate XX, a and Plate XX, /), in which respect its plan resembles that of the 
'Stupas at Paharpur and Nalanda. An interesting point to note regarding the 
basement wall is that it shows a course of bricks until bevelled edge, as noticed 
also in the Stupa B of Lauriya. Such coumes of bricks with rounded edge occur 
also at the base of the stupas of the mediaival period at Xalanda and elsewhere. 
At a corner on the north side, the wall shows corbelling below the course of round- 
ed bricks. Although only a part of the basement, covering a total length of a 
hundred feet or so, was cleared, we can still obtain some idea of the plan of the 
structure, which seems to have resembled a IMaltese cross iu outline. At this ’ 
stage, we cannot be sure as to whether the building was a solid stupa or a temple. 
But this much is certain that here we have the earliest example of a building of 
this design. Adjoining the wall is a terrace to which originally access could 
be had by means of a passage from the north-west. Here was discovered a 
small terracotta head, remarkably well-modelled, representing a child (Plate XXII, h), 
which has stylistic affinities with figures from the Maui'yan levels at Pataliputra. 


1 A. H. A. S. I., 1911-12, PI. XXIX, 33, .34. 
= niiJ., PI. XXIX, 30. 
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At tlie base ol tbe moimci were broiiglit to light a few walls and a ring well.. 
This well having a diameter of 3' was found in a much dilapidated condition.- 
A little below, or about the present groirnd level, Avere discovered two brick-built 
cess-pits, one finished with a paved floor (Plate XX, e) and the other without it. 
The former, which measures about 3'-10" square on the surface, narrows doAvn 
to 2'-10"x2'-6" at the bottom. As excavated, it stands to a height of 7'-6", 
supported all round by Avails, the bottom of Avhich rests only about a foot beloAV 
surface of mound. The floor of the pit therefore lies 6'-6'' beloAV the grormd level 
of the period. The Avails of the pit have a thickness of 9" and its bricks, AAdiich 
shoAv fine joints, measure 13|" X8-|" Xl|". Each Avail is pierced AAuth a hole on 
the inner side, the holes appearing at 3'-9" from the month of the pit. These 
were evidently provided to enable a man to descend into the pit, and clear its 
conj^nts at intervals. The other pit, AAdiich does not shoAV any pavement inside, 
was probably used as a soak-pit like those discovered at Mohenjo-daro. It is 
possible that it Avas connected in some way or other Avith the Avell nearby, as 
one of its walls shows an inlet probably for the spilt Avater. The opposite wall 
of the pit is pierced AAuth tAvo holes, one beloAv another, probably for the discharge 
of the refuse water into an adjoining square chamber which is also AAdthout 
paAnng. From the presence of these pits Ave can reasonably assume that this area 
represents the back portion of the building. 

The two pits and the area around the aa’cII yielded a large number of 
pottery. The type commonest of all was a pan-shaped vessel, of Avhich 
numerous specimens Avere cleared from the tivo pits. The same type of vessel 
is also reported from the early levels of Bhita. An interesting find from the 
soak-pit adjoining the well Avas a silver punch-marked coin with the follow- 
ing sjnnbols : dhv . ; three-arched hill, caduceus, solar symbol, taurine and leaves 
arranged alternately around a circle ; rev. only the single symbol triskeles (Plate 
XXIIl, 1i). Another coin recovered from this area Avas a rectangular cast coin 
AA-ith the svastila symbol on one side, the reverse being completely blanlc (Plate 
XXIIl. c). Very few terracotta figures AA-ere unearthed in this area, the only 
mentionable figure being the one in Plate XXII, g. AA'hioh came from near the 
Avell. It shoAvs a Avoman bedecked AAdth heary ornaments including a girdle 
AAith a chain of beads hanging in front. 

The finds so far recoA-ered from Xandangarh do not enable us to ascertain defi- 
nitely the date of the building. But so far as aA^ailable eAudence goes, we may 
* tcntatiA'ely ascribe it at least to the second century B. C., excluding of course the 
superficial layer or layers. The elcAmted land to the Avest and south-Avest of our 
excavations at Xandangarh, surrounded hy a long range of mounds, seems to 
mark the site of clAvelling houses Avhich on excaAmtion maj' rcA^eal a number of 
vStiata. As suggested by Bloch, tliis represents perhaps the City Area of 
the same period to AAdiich belong the burial stupas of Lauriya. Xandangarh 
A\as their tlie place Avhere the people of this city used to assemble for Avorsliip, 
But the enigma is still far from settled and must au'ait further iuvestiva-' 
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EXCAVATIONS AT GOKUL. 

By Ml'. N. G. Majtimdar. 

The excavation of the mound known as Medh in the village of Gokul near 
j\Iahasthan in Bogra District, which had been started in 1934-35, continued during 
the year under review, and in all over one hundred and seventy so-called 
chambers or shafts were exposed at the different levels of the monument, 
covering a total area of about 264'x]S3' (Plate XXV, a). Some of the chambers 
were excavated down to the bottom level, while the rest were merely followed 
in outline so as to complete as far as possible the plan of the building. The 
shafts contained nothing but pure earth, free from debris, and the few objects 
that were collected generally came from the surface levels. 

The operations were started along the north-eastern, north-western and south- 
eastern slopes of the mound, and gradually extended towards the top where\ the 
plinth of a slrrine had been already laid bare during the previous season. On 
the north-east, at a height of about 25' from the foot of the mound, was discovered 
a staircase 4' 8" wide, with landing, leading up to a terrace encircling the shrine. 
.Another staircase 3' S" wide was also found only at a distance of 10' (Plate XXVI, 
I, d). 

The plinth of the shrine, which is just a foot high, is a polygon of twenty- 
four sides (Plate XXIV, 2). In its surface debris could be recognized the top 
of a chamber 27' square. 'The walls of the chamber were dug down and gradually 
a 4' 8" wide doorway and a paved floor were brought to light (Plate XXIV, 3). 
The door appeared to have been blocked up in a later period, when the chamber 
itself had to be abandoned and the place raised to a higher level by filling up 
its interior. This period is represented also by a brick pavement and certain 
superficial walls that we came across to the west of the shrine (Plate XXIV, 1). 

Clearance in the centre of the chamber revealed a cell, undoubtedly of a 
later date, measuring only o' 2''x2' 3", with a passage 1' 7" wide, which contained 
a much decayed human skeleton. This cell, together with the floor of the square 
chamber into which its foundation was laid had to be removed in order to examine 
the original structure. At the south-eastern corner of the chamber, just where 
the walls ended, there was lying a large-size broken jar on the top of a circular 
course of bricks with regular facing, indicating the level of an earlier occupa- 
tion. Excavation revealed two more brick courses, the three forming together 
a complete circle with a diameter of 12' 8" (Plate XXV, b). As the outer edge 
of the circle goes underneath the walls of the square chamber (Plate XXD'', 5), 
there is no doubt that the latter was erected at a time when the circular 
structure lay hidden beneath the layer of debris. It follows therefore that the 
chamber did not form jrart of the original building. 

In the interior of the circular structure remains of a pavement were laid 
bare, and in the centre we came upon a pit. 5' 3" in diameter, made of two courses 
of bricks with regular facing. In the middle of the pit a stone s'ab was hori- 
zontally laid, measuring 1' S''xl' 6" (Plate XXV, c). There are twelve shallow 
holes marked on the stone and a bigger hole at the centre which contained a 

L 
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gold leaf, size, bearing tlie figure of a recumbent bull in repousse (Plate 

XXXVI, 2). After removing tlie slab, wliicb lay at the level of 6' 9 from tbe 
surface, the pit v'as diig inside, down to a depth of 12' (Plate XXIl , 4), but it 
■did not seem to extend any further nor was any other obiect found within it. 
It appears that the gold leaf was placed here as the foundation deposit of a shrine, 
•■and it may be suggested that the shrine, judging from the bull figure, was dedi- 
cated to the worship of Siva. There is however no means of determining the 
■appearance of its superstructure from the excavated remains. 

As regards the construction of the monument, some points are worth record- 
ing (Plate XXIV, 1). What appears probable is that a solid column of brick 
and concrete was at first raised, to a height of 30' or so, on which was erected 
the j'lolygonal shrine having in its centre the circular structui'e with the bull 
figure deposited below its floor. At a distance of 15' from the shrine, and 
■surrounding it on all sides, was built a massive wall, of a varying width of 7' to 
dO', forming a sort of quadrangle, which as excavation has shown, was at least 
‘•28' high. The space between the rvall of the shrine and this massive wall was 

'next filled up with earth, and cross-walls were erected in between, dividing the 

area into small chambers, or shafts, which again "were also filled up with earth. 
When this whole quadrangle 'U'as made quite compact and solid, smaller 

quadrangles were added to it on four sides, the one on the west being bigger 
than the others. The interior of these quadrangles was also treated like that 
of the principal one in the middle, and they too were divided into a number of 
chambers, the height of the walls gradually diminisMng as the construction 

proceeded farther and farther a'U’ay from the centre of the monument. The 

•outer walls of the four smaller quadrangles were supported in their turn by 

rows of shafts enclosed by walls, the shafts becoming more and more shallow 
as the gi^ound level "n-as approached. At this level on all sides the chambers 
are the largest in size, though not in depth. The ■n-alls of some of the chambers 

or shafts were found to continue to a deirth of 20' to 28' from the surface. 

Among these the largest ones measure, e.g., 20'8"xl2', 20'4"xo', 14'xl3', the 
middle size ones 10' X6' or 10' X4', 8'6"x5', -ivhile the smallest ones only 5'X4' 
■ or 3' and even G|' Xl-|'. Some of them again, specially those between the 
massive wall and the shrine at the highest level, are not rectangular. The way 
in "which so many buttress--walls were erected side by side, to support a central 
structure on top, is a feature which is of great importance in the liistory of the 
architecture of Eastern India. 

Although this building must have been quite an imposing one, we have not 
been able imfortunately to collect any important antiquities from the excava- 
tions. Indeed there is not even sufficient datable material at our disposal and 
our estimate of the date of the monument can at best be a tentative one. Among 
the objects discovered from the area, the majority are terracotta plaques, 
some bearing architectural and floral patterns, and others human and animal 
figures (Plate XXVII). As regards the former special mention may be made of 
the lotus (figs. 1, 6). the chequer (figs. 7, 10) and the window ])atterns (fig. 9). 
■Of the latter class, the human figures illustrated by Plate XXVII, 4 and 5 
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are typically ‘Gupta’ in style. Fig. 8 shows the head of a lion, Fig. 11, a boar 
and Fig. 12, the front portion of a crocodile or Malcara with its rider on back. 
These animal figures are also characteristic of the Gupta style. The bull figure 
on the gold leaf is rather crude, as compared with the contemporary terracottas, 
and there is no doubt that in the latter the Bengal artists have always excelled.. 
On the strength of the e^udence supplied by these terracottas the monument 
may be assigned to the 6th or 7th century A.D.‘ 


EXPLORATION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

B\j Mr. 11. II. Khau. 

During the jmar no large scale excavations were undertaken on any site,, 
but in various places in the iMadras Presidency trial diggings were undertaken. 
A systematic campaign of work at various centres is urgently necessary, if the 
present attempts by ignorant and educated people are not to result m the inevi- 
table destruction of the prehistoric and other remains. 

In the District of Malabar two small caves were brought to light at Chiratat 
Rill near the Aullage Makkada Desum by some persons cutting laterite blocks 
which is the main building material available in tliis part. Since a few earthen 
pots were uncovered (Plate XXITII) the work was stopped partly owing 
to the superstitious fear haunting the rMlagers and partly owing to the injunc- 
tions of the revenue authorities. Tlie caves consisted of a small excavation nuth 
traces of a verandah in front. Besides the pottery mentioned above stone 
pedestals with 4 legs were found in each cave. It is very likely that the caves 
were connected with the funerary customs of tlie ancient inhabitants'. 

Another site which was examined for remains of the iron age was that at 
KadayanuUur, Tinnevelly District. Here witliin an area surrmmded by remains 
of a rampart wall are found fragments of pottery and quantities of smelted iron. 
A little excavation yielded a few small pottcrj'^ vases and urns similar to those 
found at Adichanallur, but it is difficult to assign a definite period to these finds 
without regular excavation. Two small cannon balls were also found along with 
the pottery, wliich led to the conclusion that the remains are of the historic age. 

At the foot of the M'^estern Ghats about 5 miles from KadayanuUur, a cave 
of a fairly large size (18 ft. X7 ft. XS ft. high) with a small shrine on either side 
was discovered. There are tlrree openings in the main cave and one in each 
of the side shrine. Three recesses have been cut in the main cave, but there 
are no images. Except the door-keepers in the small shrine no other sculptured 
panels are extant, and it is likely that the cave Avhich is to be attributed to the 
late Pallava period (8th-9th Century) remained incomplete. Another regularly 
cut cave temple of the same size occurs at the foot of a rock near Kiroshighamani 
formmg part of a hind of a village tank about 10 miles from Veerasigamani. The 
sculptured panels in this cave are in a more complete state of preserr'ation, but 
the premises have undergone additions at the hands of the worshippers rvho have 


^ Similar terracottas have since been excavated (1930-37) by the author also at tiovimla 
Mahasthan. * 
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added a compound wall in front and installed a nanii bull. An inscription -occm-s 
on one of tlie pillars of this cave, and there is also a natural shelter about half 
way above this rock where occurs an impression of a pair of feet on a lotus flower. 
A proper examination of the remains in this locality is necessary. A higMy 
ornamented temple of Siva consisting of halls, corridors and minor shrines all of 
which are decorated with finely sculptured images and panels is situated at a 
distance of a mile and a half from Kadayanullur Kailway Statioh (Plate XXIX, a). 
The temple is situated in private land and is surrounded by rice fields and de- 
serves to be brought under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act and saved 
from further damage. 

In the Coimbatore District an ancient site near Nanjundapuram was examined. 
It was originally discovered by people cutting stones for building purposes, who 
found small burial chambers built of stone slabs. A row of three chambers was 
exposed (Plate XXIX, h) and it is believed that they form part of the cist burials 
so often found in the Coimbatore District. 

On the summit of the Cairn hill on the Nilgiris fragments of pottery 
and terracotta figurines were found (Plate XXIX, c and d). The pottery 
vessels are broad-mouthed with a string course near the neck and are of the 
primitive variety without slip or bend. The terracotta model animals include 
a flat boxdne head, horns and smaller fragments of crude animal figurines. 
Without more extensive work it is difficult to assign the sculpture any definite 
age. At Siyamangalam in the North Arcot District a stone relief was 
unearthed in the enclosure of the Stambheslivar temple and is now preserved 
in the compound of the temple which is a protected monument. The relief 
represents the Goddess Lakshmi, which is shown as standing on a double lotus 
holding in the upper two hands a conch and the chakra (Plate XXX, a). 
The lower left is placed on the hip and the lower right in the attitude of protec- 
tion. The Goddess wears the usual ornaments including a band around the 
breast and the high conical coronet which appears to have been fashionable in 
the late Pallava or early Chola times. 

Another discovery worth mention is that of a quantity of pottery found in 
course of digging the foundations of a new church at Markapuram, which has now 
heen removed to the Government Museum at hladras. It appears that the whole 
area is strewn with such ancient pottery as an earthenware bowl was found in the 
immediate vicinity of the clinrch during the course of inspection of the site. 
Prom Naudalur in Cuddapah District is reported a find of 14 hero-stones and a 
stone inscription from a site at a distance of about 3 miles from the town and very 
close to the railway lino. All these stones show warriors drawn in relief 
holding bows and arrows in their hands and daggers in scabbards tied to their 
belts (Plate XXX. h). The munhers of stones found in the locality are an in- 
dication that it was the scene of a fierce battle, which is likely in view of the 
fact that the District lias often heen the battle-ground between the Chalulryas 
and Kashtrakut.ns on the one hand and Pallavas on the other. 

At Nagariunakoiida no regular excavation was conducted, but a number of 
Knga stones and a slightly worn out panel were brought to light at the foot of 
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the Nagarjunakonda hillock. These 'were added to the large collection o£ sculp- 
tures which is temporarily housed in a wired enclosure, but a Museum of a suitable 
design is now being constructed. An idea of the magnificent art treasure at 
Nagarjunakonda will be given by the three panels in Plate XXX, c, d and e. which 
shows the woman and tree motif so familiar from examples at Bharhut. Sanchi 
and Muttra, but rendered in the characteristic livelj^ style by the Nagarjunakonda 
artist. 

At Hampi a persistent campaign for the recovery of images, bas-reliefs and 
architectural stones from the surrounding fields and debris was continued during 
this year and 120 objects including inscribed stone slabs were sent to the zenana 
enclosure, where an open air Museum has been formed. Among the new finds 
is an interesting inscribed sculpture 3' C" and 1' wide in which the upper register 
shows two female figurines and the lower a king on horseback with an umbrella, 
and two warriors holding bows and arrows. 


EXPLORATION IN BURMA CIRCLE. 

By M. Chas. DiiroiseUe. 

During the year under report no regular excavation was undertaken in Burma 
but a sum of Rs. 376-3-6 was spent on the preservation of two exposed sites at 
Pagan. 

Of the two sites selected for preservation at Pagan one was a small encased 
stupa of the conical type situated in the middle of a field to the north-east of the 
Thiyipyitsaya (Siripaccaya) village. It was first examined in the year 1930-31, 
when some antiquities mcluding terracotta votive tablets and Buddha images 
in bronze and wood belonging to the llth-12th Centmy A.D,, were recovered 
from its relic chambers and from among the debris on the south side of it ; these 
are now preserved in the Pagan Museum. Tliis year the hole made by treasure 
hunters in the bell-shaped dome of the inner stupa was closed with brickwork 
flush ■with the adjoining surface of the old work, and what remained of the outer 
covering was strengthened by replacing the missing bricks, resetting the loose 
bricks in lime mortar, underpinning and grouting. The ground around the site 
was also levelled and proper drainage provided. 

The other site is that of an old brick monastery situated close to the south 
of the Somiugyi Pagoda at Myinpagan (Plate XXXI, a). It is a square building 
the walls of which are pierced rvith rectangular window openings. After clearing 
the monastery of debris that had accumulated particularly during the last few 
years the exposed briclcwork was strengthened by replacing missing bricks, re- 
setting loose bricks in lime mortar, underpinning, filling up holes and crevices 
and grouting craclcs. The debris was found to lie more extensive than had been 
anticipated and the heaps in some parts of the building were as much as 6' high. 
Underneath was found a layer of sand 1-J' thick covering the stone flagged floor. 

As will be seen from the plan (Plate XXXL c) the monastery consists, in tlie 
centre, of a brick-enclosed platform (35 feet square) surrounded by a lobby on 
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the east, a chapel on the'Avest and small cells on the north and sonth Avith all 

of AA'hich it is connected by narroAV passages. The passages and floors of cells 

are paA-ed AAith stone flags each measuring 10"x6"x2". There are altogether 
elcA'en cells. The four cells to the north and south of the central platform 
measure respectively lO'xll', and are each provided AAUth a doorAvay 4i' Avide 
on the side facing the platform and a recess AAuth a AvindoAV opening 2' AAude in 

the Avail on the opposite side ; the paihition Avail hetAveen the cells being 3' in 

thickness. The bricks used in the Avails measme 1' 3"X1\"X2”. 

The chapel is a small square tAA^o-storeyed building Avith a single door opening 
on the east, connecting it Avith the central platform by a passage. A narroAV 
vaulted conidor runs round on three sides except east and in the AA'est Avail is a 
recess Avith a 2' AAude AvindoAV opening. The loAver chamber of the chapel measures 
externally 15'xl7'; in it AA'ere found the remains, on a brick pedestal, of an image 
placed against the Avest AA'aU. The dchris and sand in this chamber and also in the 
corridor haA’’e yet to be cleared. The upper chamber of the chapel also probably 
enshrined a Buddha image at one time, but no traces of it have been found.*^ 
The four cells in the Avestern roAv hav’e each a doorAvay 4' AA'ide opening on the 
passage to the AA'est of the central platform. The Avest Avails of these cells also 
have each a recess Avith a AvindoAV opening 3' AA'ide. On the floor of the southern- 
most cell Avere discovered two. terracotta votive tablets, each bearing a short 
inscription on the obverse. Curiously enough, both of these are exact duplicates 
of already hnoAvn types from Pagan {vide Archsolo^cal Survey Report, 1926-27, 
Plate XXXIX, a and AichaBological Survey Report, 1927-28, p. 125).. 

The lobby on the east measures 2o'x23' internally. It has three entrances, 
the mam entrance (5' AA'ide) on the east and tAvo subsidiary ones (2' 6" AA'ide) on 
the north and south. It is also connected Avith the passage on the u'est by a 
doOTAvay 5' Avide. The tAVo cells on the north of the lobby have each a dooiuA'ay 
4' AAude on the west side coimccting them AAuth the passage, AA'hich lead to a Avindow 
opening U' AA'ide in the north wall of the building. The cell flanking the lobby 
on the north has a similar recessed AA'indow on the east and that on the south 
side AA'hich measures 10'xl7' has in its south Avail a small A'ault connected Avith 
it by an opening 2' wide. This cell has a doorAvay 4' Avide on the Avest side 
connecting it Avith the passage to a Avindow opening 1-V AA'ide in the south Avail 
of the building. From tliis passage near its southern end a flight of steps, of 
Avhich only traces now remain, ascended eastAvard in the thickness of the Avail 
over the vault mentioned aboA'c. lYhen the Avork of clearing the debris and 
sand has been completed the monastery aa'IH be brought on to the list of monu- 
ments maintained by Government. All tbe forty-three monuments at Pagan 
which are borne on the list are temples and pagodas, but the monastery now 
being cleared Avill be the fu-st of its class. 

The most interesting find made in Burma during the year under report is a 
terracotta plaque (Plate XXXII. d) foimd in the possession of DaAv Jtya Slnve, 
Deputy Inspcctross of Schools, Insein, Avhich Avas brought to the notice of the 
Superintendent h}- U Hla Baw, Piincipal of the Detective Training School, Insein, 
It is said to liaA-e been originally found by a Buddhist monk in the bed of a disused 
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tank known as Myaseinkan, near Ms monastery at Kyoutu. Pegu District, wMle 
pumping out water to clean the tank. It measures 1' 6" square and 2" in tMck- 
ness. It is made of hard clay and is the first of its kind that has so far been 
discovered in Burma. It depicts a party of musicians, of whom there are five 
arranged in two rows. In the upper tow are two figures, the one on the left 
blowing a kind of French horn and the other on the right playing on some vui- 
certain instrument which has broken off. In the lower row, the two figures on 
either side are beating drums, and the one in the centre, probably the worse for 
liquor, is dancing, steadying himself on the shoulders of his companions. The 
figures are well portrayed and placed in a circular sunken panel enclosed by a 
border of beads. Their style, dress and features are purely Indian. They wear 
each a necklace of beads, armlets and a dlwli. and the dancer has in addition a 
piece of linen across his che.st. The hair is parted in the centre and formed 
into two big tresses falling just over the shoulders and covering the ears. Their 
bodies are plump and their faces round. The seal impressions at the corners 
consist each of a half disc and therefore, as seen in the photograph, look frag- 
mentary and make the plaque, although entire, appear to have been cut at the 
sides. There must have been other similar plaques which, when placed side by 
side, completed the seals, and they probably adorned the base of a monument 
which must have been of a fairly large size. 

Short notes on some of the stone sculptures and wall paintings found in Temples 
at Pagan may prove of interest. In the corridor on the north of the Kubjmukgale 
Temple at Myinpagan is a stone sculpture measuring 3' 6" in height and 2' in 
breadth. It depicts the birth of Gautama Buddha and the incidents which immediate- 
ly followed, namehj : (1) four Chief Brahmas receiving the new-born uifant on a 
golden net-work, (2) four Lokapalas receiving him on a black antelope’s skin from 
the hands of the Chief Brahmas, (3) four men receiving him on a beautiful white 
cloth trom the Lokapalas and (4) the new-born infant walking seven paces flanlced 
on his left by a Brahma holding over his head the white umbrella and on his right 
by two Devas, one carrying the golden fan and the other the golden sword. 
In three of the above incidents mention is made of four CMef Brahmas, four 
Lokapalas and four men, but in the photograph as on the stone itself only two 
of each kind of those beings are seen, the other two being hidden behind them. 
These representations of the incidents are in accordance with the Burmese version 
of the story of Gautama Buddha. The events are well known and are represented 
vnth slight variations on stone slabs in corridors and porches of the Ananda' 
and also in wall-paintings as well as on stone slabs in some other temples at 
Pagan. But a unique feature, which the Kubyaukgale sculpture possesses is that 
on the top of the head of Maya is a small figure seated cro=s-legged with the right 
hand placed on the right knee palm downwards and the left hand in the lap, 
pabn upwards. This figure symbolises Buddha. It is interesting in that it 
stamjjs this sculpture as being of Bengal workmanship, of the Piila School. 
Aiiists from Bengal and Nepal were then numerous at Pagan, and their work 

“ The stone sculptures in tlic Ananda Temple at Pagan ” by M. Chas. Duroicolle, published in ths Archtcolo* 
gicai Survey of India, Annual Keport, Part II, for 1013-14, pp. 03-07, Plate XXXII, figs. 12-15. 
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may be seen in the frescoes of not a few temples, such as the Nandamana, the 
Payathon-zu, the Abheyadana. etc. But the INIahayanism they brought over 
with them did not influence, in any marked degree, the Southern School of 
Buddhism then professed in Pagan.' Tradition has it that the Kubyaukgale was 
founded by King Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.). 

In classifying the artistic productions of Pagan, we can at once di^ude them 
into hvo distinct categories : mediceval and modern, that is — Indian and Burmese ; 
although both the techniques bear a certain amount of family likeness. 

Tlic Burmese are comparatively late comers into this Province, having for a 
]o 2 ig time been nomadic, unsettled and divided by inter-tribal warfare, which no 
doubt must have retarded tlieir development and unity. From the Xlth century 
onwards their history begins to rest on solid and tangible facts, and is no longer 
on a basis of apociy'phal and marvellous legends. This is borne out by geo- 
graphical considerations and the state of civilization of the three principal nations 
which then divided the country among themselves. In the north, to the east 
of the Irrawaddy river, were the Burmese occupying what must have been then 
a comparatively restricted territory, with the Shans and other smaller tribes to 
their north-east and north ; below them on the south ajid south-east, from some- 
where about Toung-U and stretching through Tenasserim to Malaya, the Takings 
or Mons, closely related to the Khmers of Cambodia ; to the west of the Burmese, 
across the Irrawaddy, and extending from one point above vShwebo soutkvards to 
Hmawza (Old Prome), the Pyu, a people of Tibeto-Burman stock, but not closely 
related to the Burmese. These two old natioiis — the Pyu and the M6n — were 
colonized b}^ Indians from across the Bay in the early centuries of the Ciiiistian 
era, if not befoT'O. They were knowm in India, Ceylon and China, in the opening 
centuries of our era, as the Pali Commentaries and early Chinese WT:itings 
show. Excavations carried out dvrrmg the last twenty-five years have brought 
to light ample material testifying to their early civilization developed under 
Indian influence, to their possession of alphabets and letters and to their profi- 
ciency in the fine Arts”. Now. at the dawn of the history of the Burmese people, 
viz., in the Xlth century, they were practically surrounded by the Pyu and Mon, 
each with a thousand years of civilization. The Burmese themselves -who had 
just finished coalescing into a unified nation had, on the testimony of their own 
historians, no letters and no art worth speaking of. This indicates that they had 
had very little intercourse if any, with their enlightened neighbours. 

The conclusion is thus inevitable that the Burmese did not arrive in Burma 
long hefore the middle of the Xlth century, or if they did, tlieir internecine 
tribal warfare retarded their progress. There are indications that, for some time 
before tliat. there must have been Indians, traders and monks, among them, 
but their refining influence had not yet been deeply felt. 

' C/. “'Ihe An ot Bumin nnd Tantric Buddhism”, by ^I. Chns. Buroisollo, published in the ArcIixoIogicaT 
Siiney of India, Annual Itcport, Part II for 1015-16, pp. 70-03. 

'For m‘'t.ancc, tl\c Man inscriptions found nt l.*>pbnri in nscribed to the Vlth-YIIth cent., ore oii}y tho- 
oldest found up (o tfip jncscnlz hut Pali sources indircctU* testify to their being po':t:cssed of letters and religious 
htcnvtun* lonj: i>cfore that. Then tlicte Is the Pyu insciiption found at Halinpyi, near Shvrrljo^ apcribed to the VtU 
cent., etc. I ide Reiwrt of the Supdt.. Archl. Survey, Burma, lor the year ending 31st ?Inrch I 9 J 5 , pp. 21 . 03 , 
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All this changed suddenly in 1056-57 A.D. At that date, confident in theii- 
own strength, they swooped down on Thaton, the capital of the Mon and ravaging 
Hniawza, the hoary capital of the Pyu, sacked it, and brought back with them 
to Pagan, their king, monks, the Scriptures and commentaries in Pali, architects, 
sculptors, painters and artists of eveiy description, a large number of whom were 
Indians. Their polishing influence was very soon felt at tlie Burmese capital, 
and then began a period of extraordinary architectural and artistic activity, 
which lasted for well over two centuries, until Pagan was taken I 53 " Kublai Khan’s 
forces in 1286 A.D., but the influence of which is still felt. From the Mon they 
received their new religion, the Theravada Buddhism ; from the artists, tlie 
Indians especially, their temples, paintings and other forms of art. The Burmese 
themselves tried their hand at architecture and art at a later date not before a 
century or more had elapsed. They were at first mere copyists, imitating simply 
what they had before their eyes, trying to reproduce every detail, even to the 
cast of countenance (which rvas then Indian) ; but they graduall)’’ and quite 
naturally, began to infuse their work w’ith their own national tendencies. Thus 
the first statues had features wdiich were a not unpleasant mi.xture of Indian and 
Mongolian characteristics, and then, bj’- degrees, the Buddha and other figures 
rvere given a frankly Burmese cast, somewhat idealized ; the same applies also 
to mural paintings. This evolution was practically completed by the end of the 
XIVth century. There is a tradition, referred to in the native chronicles that, 
previous to the Xltli century, some four or five temples, not necessarily Buddhist, 
much less of the Hinayana School, had been built in Pagan. There is no reason 
to doubt the tradition, but owing to the total absence of contemporary docu- 
ments, lithic or otherwise, it has not yet been possible to decide which they may 
have been.’- 

It may thus be stated that there is nothing in Pagan antedating the Xlth 
century, either monuments, statuary, paintings or inscriptions that can be assigned 
to pure Burmese workmanship and that, for a period of one century or more 
after the conquest of Thaton in 1056 A.D., wo find practically nothing but the 
handicraft of Indian artists, worldng, in some cases, under the instructions of the 
Mon monks.- 

A simple glance at a statue or painting enables us to determine accurately, 
within a few decades, its date ; ivliether it is of Indian or Burmese workmanship 
and whether it is Hinayana or Mahayana. Thus for instance a stone sculpture, 
enshrined in a niche in one of the corridors of the Xagayon temple (about 1100) 
show’ing Gupta influence, in the cast of features — the straight cut of the eyes, 
the long, pointed and slightly aquiline nose — ^is at once marked out as of purely 
Indian craftmanship and its date fixed as the latter half of the Xlth or the early 
Xllth century. There are many such Buddha images in the earlier temples ; 

' But considering thnt in Pagan there were small colonics of Indians for some time previous to the Xlth cen. 
turv, it is prohablc that tliere vere more temples than that, but that these, as -n-ill be sbon-n loivcr down, were 
mostly to be found some three or four miles to the south and south-east of Pagan. 

’ Cf. “ Stone Sculptures in the Ananda Temple at Pagan ” by Chas. DuroUclle, published in the Arch.-eological 
Survey of India, Annual Report, P.arl n, for 1913-14, pp. G3-97. It is only after the fall of Thaton that lithic in- 
Eoriptions, plaques and votive tablets hearing inscriptions in Burmese, Puli and even San»hrit appear in Pag.in. 
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they arc replicas of one another in practically every detail, and give the im- 
pression that they were made to order en niasse. They consequently show no 
aesthetic inspiration and have no artistic individuality, their principal merit lying 
in the fine chiselling of the Buddha’s features. The small Gautama Buddha 
in the coiffure of Mahainaya in another example stamps it at once as a Maliayanist 
sculpture, the use of such distinctive marks being unknown in the iconography 
of the Southern School, who revere only one Bodhisattva, viz., Maitreya. It 

may he remarked that thus cognizance or distinctive mark is entirely superfluous 

in tin's representation of Gautama and can only be explained as a slavish imita- 
tion of the Indian prototj’pe before the artist. 

One of the bronze images found among the debris covering the terraces of 
the Dhammayangyi (— DhamraarariisT), temple at Pagan, built by King Karathu 
(1187-91) is worthy of special notice. Tliis statuette belongs to the early XIVth 
century and is thus later in date than the temple itself, but it is interesting in 

that it furnishes us with another example of the transition period in Burmese 

art as explained above. At this time, it is clear that the Burmese artists had 
not yet shaken off the influence of the Indian models they had everywhere before 
their eyes. The cast of the features is neither purely Indian nor purely Burmese, 
but a mixture of both ; the transition from the Iirdian to Burmese facies though 
irot yet entirely accomplished was on its way to be so. By the end of the XlVtli 
or the beginning of the XYth century, the transition becomes a jail accomfli. 
Another image, also found on the terrace of the Dhammayangyi, attributable to 
the XYth century is an excellent example of pure Burmese art in its infancy, 
when the artist has apparently abandoned his Indian models and begun to work 
under the promptings of his own inspiration and infuse into his work Burmese 
ideals. The Buddha figure henceforth appears under a Burmese cast of features, 
which become accentuated as the years pass by. The inscription in Burmese 
on the back of the throne, from the more or less round form of the characters, 
may seem to belong to a much later period than the XYth century. In reality, 
however, the rounded characters which succeeded the ‘ square ’ alphabets in 
lithic inscriptions at a later date, were long used in engrardng inscriptions in 
bronze, perhaps owing to the ease of incising them on this material.^ 

A reference to my jraper “ The Arl of Burma and Tantric Buddhism ”- will 
make it clear that previous to the advent in Pagan of the Theravada Buddhism 
of Thaton in 1050, the religion of the Buimese rvas a mi.xture of Shamanist super- 
stitions. Xaga worship and some tantric form of Mahayanism. In the absence 
of any reliable record, it is impossible to say with any degree of certainty how 
long before the middle of the Xlth century, MahayanisLs from Bengal and Nepal 
had begun to immigrate into Pagan ; probably not before tlie late TXtli or even 
Ylllth century. Ydiile this influx of Slahayanism to some degree influenced the 
primitive religion of the people of Burma, it is clear tliat once the Burmese were 

* C’/. L. Tinot "ni-.toire di' la literature Cambodienne ” B.E.r.K-0. — King SinbviiBliin, in tlio XVItli century 
taV a large l>cll and pl\ccd it near the Shverigon pagwln nl Ky-uing-U, near Pagan ; tlic two inscription? on this 
N’!!. in I!urmc>Ji and Jlun. arc in characters perfectly round, this form being easier to engrave on hronre than the 
square’ nne. 

= .\rehx'ult>g;ca! Survey of India Annual P.eport (or 1915-10, p- "Tfi. 
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converted to Hinayamsm introduced from Thaton, the power of ilahayana rapidly 
dwindled. The Indian immigrants appear at this time to have been settled in 

the vicinity of Pagan, ^ between Min-nan-thu and Thiyipyitsaya^ ; the former 21 

miles to the south-east and the latter 3 miles to the south of the city. It is 

in these localities and the country between and aromid them, that the inner 

walls of almost all the numerous temples, large and small, are decorated with 
very finely executed frescoes of an undoubtedly hlahayanist and tantric character 
and belonging to the Yarendra or Bengali-Hepalese school of painting, while such 
paintings are rare in the city itself and the country extending to the north-east 
of it. A comparison of the Pagan frescoes vdth the Bengali-Nepalese miniatures^ 
reveals their close resemblance even in small details. A regular study of the 
interesting collection of photographs and dravdngs of paintings' preserved in the 
Slandalay Archaeological Office would prove interesting and useful. It looks as if 
these Bengali and Nepalese artists, who were really very good at their craft, 
had been commissioned to decorate the interior walls and roofs of the temples. 

A typical example of this Indian handiwork is a representation of Mahamaya, 
after the conception of the Buddha found at Pagan. The Nidanakatha informs 
us that, after his conception, the Bodhisattva, like mito a jewel, could be seen 
as if enshrined in a cetiya in his mother’s womb.“ We see her seated cross- 
legged ; she wears queenly vestments, a crown and a necklace ; her hands seem 
to be in an attitude inviting the contemplation of the Great Being. The child, 
seated in the vajrdsana has both hands in the ahhayamxtdrd. On either side 
of the queen, a lady attendant, in a kneeling posture, is presenting her with 
food. The one on the left is holding a flat dish with short legs, the food can be 
seen on the dish. The other is holding a bowl, probably of gold, full of food ; 
it is engraved with a floral design which is not very distinct, but merely indicated. 
The physiognomy of the three personages is distinctly Indian of a Jlongoloid 
type. So far as I can remember, purely Burmese paintings always represent 
hlahamaya in the Limibini garden m the well-known standing posture holding 
the branch of the tree and never after the Conception as we see it in the present 
figure. The actual representation of the child in his mother’s womb is never 
seen in Burma, neither, as far as I can recollect, in other countries professing 
Hinayanism. Such representation is a purely Mahayanist conception ; but in 
Mahayanist iconography, such cognizances are perhaps inevitable if its numerous 
gods and goddesses are to be distinguished from each other. Without the cog- 
nizance of the child, the principal figure here would not be distinguishable from 
any. of the numerous Taras represented in Pagan in the very same attitude. 


’ Eagan was founded in 849 A.D. 

- In Myin-pagan also, a small locality still nearer Pagan, arc some temples iritli Mabayunist stone sculptures 
and frescoes, tbe principal of -nhich are the Abliiratana and tbe Kubyaubkyi temples. 

^ I’Wc Poucher : “ Etndo sur I’iconograpbio Bouddhirpie de I’lndo ” and Bcno 3 -tosh Bhattacharya : “ The 
Indian Buddhist Iconograpbj*, based mainly on the Sadhannmala and other cognate Tiintric texts ”. Humpbrej' 
Milford, O.xford University Press, 192i. 

* Oulv a small number have been actually published — 12, arith the paper “ ,Vrl of Burma and Tantric Buddhism ’V 
13, in Aroba:ological Survey of India Annual Report, 1930-31 ; 4, 1931-32 and 3 in 1932-33. That is, 32. 

® Fausboll’s “ Jataka ”, Vol. I, the Nidanakatha, pp. 6)-52. 
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The two lady attendants above, with their dishes, might themselves alone have 
been an indication or cognizance of the personage the artist intended to represent. 

Hate XXXr, d, shows a drawing of a very finely executed fresco found on 
one of the inner walls of a small unnamed temple (No. 449 of the office list of the 
monuments at Pagan) situated in a field to the north of Thiyipyitsaya village, 
some three miles to the south of Pagan. A glance at Buddha’s uslmlslm points 
to the painting as the work of a Bengali artist. In Bengal, the nshnlsha was 
very pointed and placed far back on the head, while in Nepal, it was placed nearer 
the forehead. Several scenes in the Buddha’s life are depicted ; one or two of 
them are not easy to identify owing to there being nothing distinctive. In not 
a few of the paintings in some temples has the work been left unfinished. This 
is parficularly noticeable in the Paya-thdn-zu temple at Min-nan-thu some two 
miles to the south-east of Pagan, where a large number of the figures and scenes 
are merely outlined, as if the artist had suddenly had to abandon his work. • In 
the present fresco, however, in which many details are so faithfully drawn the 
artist seems to have forgotten to complete some details, such as the portion of 
the sea between the niche on the left hand bottom and the large fish in the lower- 
most panel but one ; the face of the person seated in the building above the sea 
as well as the faces of the two uppermost figures have not been drawn in, and 
are merely in outline. But for these defects and a few patches where the plaster 
has flaked off, the painting is in perfect pr^ervation. 

The principal scene is the descent from heaven of the Buddha. We know 
how the Buddha, having performed the twnn miracle in Kairda’s Mango Grove 
near Savatthi, decided to visit his mother, who, after her decease had been 
reborn in heaven as the Santussita deva, in order to expound to her — now him — 
the Abhidhamma. As he was about to descend back to earth, Sakka ordered 
Vissakamma to build up a triple ladder. In the large central panel is represented 
Mount Meini rvith its base submerged in the sea, and the Tavatimsa Heaven in 
the panel on the top. Mount Meru itself is represented by the central large 
column, surrounded by the seven (the painting shows only six) concentric circles 
of rocks. ^ Of the triple ladder only one can be seen; it starts from the Tava- 
timsa above Mount Mem, with its base near the gate of the city of vSaiikassa, 

which may be seen right below the ladder; the base of the ladder rests on a 

maT^ara ; this pretty motif of decoration is still common in the stairs of monas- 
teries and temples.- The Buddha is seen descending ; he is preceded by Brahma 
Sahampati imnvs his umbrella, and Sakra, before whom can be seen Bauchasikha 
holding his lute ; the personage behind the Buddha is not identifiable ; but he 
may be Mutali or Su5’-runa, although he should have held a fly-whisk, which is 
missing. Sariputta, who should be waiting for him at the foot of the ladder, 

has been omitted. The uppermost panel, of which onl}' about one-third is 


' A practically ulentical rcprcMcntation of llount Jlcru, but carved in tlio live rock, may be seen on Hate XXX 
illuntraling my paper on “ The rock-cut temples of Pou-undaung " Arcbl. S\m-oy of India, Annual Report Part II 
1014 - 15 . ^ * * 


- llul, i\5 in inost crises, tho nwkara has become very much stylised. 
tcry llic etnirj of wUicIi nre encased by n complete moX-ara resembling 


In J^yaung-XJ, near Pagan, is an old monaa- 
very much that in tho present drawing. 
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extant, shows the Tavatimsa Heaven. The lower part of the Buddha’s body, 
seated in the vajm^ana, can be seen ; he is preaching the Abhidhamnia to the 
deva Santiissita and the other devas. On the right of the ladder, near the top 
of Merit, is an Arahat worshipping; below him, a yaksJia or asura, who seems 
somewhat startled ; below this again is a building with tlu'ce personages who 
appear to be arguing. On the right and left corners near the top of ilount 
Meru are two figures, each in a medallion resting on a makara from whose mouth 
and trunk issue flowery scrolls. In the medallion on the left is a personage 
riding on an elephant ; this makes one think of Sakra ; in the right-hand medal- 
lion, is a rider on horseback, Surya. 

On the left of the lowermost central panel is showm the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva ; he is seen issuing from iris mother’s side ; then making his first seven 
steps ; the intermediary scenes, when he is received bj’- Brahma, etc., are omitted. 
Above this, in the middle panel, we see the Bodhisattva proceeding to the Bodhi 
tree, under which he attained Buddhahood. In the thii'd panel is depicted the 
adoration of the relics, on the right by a Naga khig, on the left bj’’ what seems to 
be, from the head of a goose in his coiffure, a Brahma. 

In the lowest panel on the right, the Buddha is walking near the Gandhakuti 
in the Jetavana garden at Savatthi ; on each tree there is a squirrel. In the 
second panel, the Buddha is in the wilderness of Parileyyaka where he retired 
at the time of the quarrel among the monks at Kosambhi ; we arc shewn the 
elephant who used to bring him water, and the monkey who brought him fruits 
for his meals. Above this, in the third panel, is the Buddha seated in the 
vajrasam with his hand in the dharmacakra mudrd (?) ; on either side of him, 
seated on lotuses, the stalks of which spring from the same root, are two smaller 
figures of Buddhas in the abhaya mudra ; below on the left side of the lotus 
stalk, is a king (Bimbisara 1) and his queen in the namahkdra attitude ; on the 
other side of the root is a dancing girl with a man seated behind her, his left 
hand on the heel of the girl, and his right arm stretched behind her, the hand 
resting on her right shoulder. In the uppermost panel, is another scene repre- 
senting the adoration of the relics ; the worshippers are ordinary men ; this 
scene is the counterpart of the one on the left. 

The painting reproduced in Plate XXXI, e, was found in the Sayambhu 
temple at Pagan (XIII century A.D.). It represents the conversion of the ogre 
Alavika, who was a devourer of human beings. The Buddha is preaching to 
him ; the building hi which he is seated, with its multiple roofs, is almost a perfect 
example of modern Burmese architecture, as for instance, the monasteries, the 
Palace at Mandalay and the turrets on the outer walls of the Mandalay City. 
Alavika is sheivn twice ; on the ground are four women in a worshipping attitude, 
and above them, four monks. What remains of the Burmese inscription below 
reads; “ iy -ka khak litan eva so phill Ajavika kuiw purha-siklian chumraa. . . 
that is : “ Tins (painting represents) the Buddlia converting the ferocious ogre 
Alavika ”. 

The four figures which follow are very much later than the preceding ones ; 
they are separated from them by a period of about three or four centuries. The 
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Vaiendia scliool of Bengal seems to liave ceased its activities in BuTina by tlie 
end of the Xlllth Century; this was probably due to the invasion of Kublai 
Khan’s Tartars in 1286-87 and the subsequent abandonment of Pagan as the 
capital a few years later. But its traditions did not completely disappear and 
its influence, though gradually dying out, was still felt in Burmese painting for a 
somewhat lengthy period, through which Burmese technique and national genius 
steadily asserted themselves. 

These four frescoes rvere photographed direct from the walls of the Upali 
Thcin (sima), a protected monument situated about midway between Nyaung-U, 
on the Irrawaddy and Pagan, and quite near the Tilominlo temple, one of the 
most impressive buildings of Pagan. This slma or ordination hall, was named 
after a celebrated monk, Upali, who became primate of Burma ; he lived during 
the reigns of kings Nandaungmya (1210-34 A.D.) and Kyazwa (1234-50 A.D.) 
and the foundation of this building may therefore be assigned to the second 
quarter of the thirteenth century A.D. The frescoes adorning its walls are, 
however, not so old, and may belong to the late XVIIth or early XAUIIth cen- 
tury. The first figure represents Eahula, the Buddha’s son, becoming a novice 
in the Saiigha. The scene of action is Kapilavastu ; Yasodhara, the mother 
of Eahula, had asked her son to go to his father and ask him for his inheritance ; 
the latter makes him over to his three famous disciples, Sariputta, Moggallana 
and Mahakassapa for his preparation and initiation. On the left, seated on m 
throne, is the Buddha ; it will be noted that his robes are not quite in the same 
style as those of the monks ; which is perhaps in order to distinguish him, not 
only as being the Buddha, but also a prince. On his left are the three great 
disciples named above ; the young prince Eahula, now a novice in monkish garb, 
stands near them ; to the right, are three young princes Icneeling. 

Another fresco represents the Buddha Yessabhu, one of Gautama’s prede- 
cessors, abandoning his palace to renounce the world. He is carried by eight 
men in a palanquin with a double circular roof ; the men are dressed in sarongs, 
as still worn ; behind the bearers on the left, are officials carrying white umbrellas ; 
on the right, close by the four bearers, are two devas, bearing torches aloft to 
light the Bodhisattva’s Avay ; and near them is hlara, endeavouring to persuade 
the Prince to renonnee his project. Bight in front of the palanquin is a small 
boy carrying a bowl or cup. 

Plate XXXII, a, shows a painting representing prince Siddhattha leaving 
his palace to go into the wilderness. He is riding his horse Kanthaka, and 
behind the faithful Channa is hanging to its tail ; behind him are two devas ; 
in front of Kanthaka, three other devas are lighting up the waj- with torches ; 
and on the extreme right Mara, lifting up his right hand, tries to dissuade him 
from caiTying out his intention. 

Plate XXXII, _ 6, represents an ecclesiastical ceremony, being .the rehabili- 
tation of a monk who has committed an offence that can be expiated only bv 
Jindergoing jienance.^ The monk who is being rehabilitated is second on the 


’ Y . “ Tlic Vinnvn PitaVam ” in Puli, Vol.I, p. 49. 
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left, kneeling with liis hand in the aiijali-mudra ; in front of him, is tlie jipajjhdya 
■or spiritual teacher reading the appropriate text in the Kammavaca. The other 
monks are members of the community assisting at the ceremony. 

Plate XXXII, c, is a photograph of the Upali Thein (Upali-sima), an 
Ordination Hall, Xlllth century A.D. It is a small but very graceful building 
where ecclesiastical ceremonies were performed. It is probably the onlj' old 
and well-preserved monument of this eharacter in Burma ; and in this fact, 
as also the quaint paintings which adorn its walls, lies its interest. 

EXPLORATIONS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr. II. L. Srivastara. 

In connection mth my tour in Central India and Rajputaua I visited Omkar 
'(Khandwa District), Maheswar, Choli and Sendhawa (Indore State), Hagda (De- 
was State), Gandhawal and Ujjain (Gwalior State). 


Omkar. 

The temple of Omkar is. situated on the island of Mandhata on the north 
bank of the Narmada (Plate HI, a). Opposite to it on the southern bank stands 
the temple of Amareswar. Both are stated to have been destroyed by hloham- 
niad Ghazni on his way to sack Somnath (1024 A.D.) ; but subsequently repaired 
by the late Raja of Mandhata who claimed descent from the Chauhan Bharat Siiigh 
who took Mandhata from Nathu Bhil in 1105 A.D. The Amareswar temple 
contains the well-known Mahimd Stotra (a panegyric of the God Siva) engraved 
on two slabs fixed in the passage of the temple on either side. It is dated 
Samvat 1121 (1064 A.D.). 

. Opposite Mandhata' island and close to Panthia village was found lying in a 
gorge of the Vindhya range a broken image of Charchika erroneously called 
Ravana. The image which measures 19' X 5' 9"x2' 4" has 10 hands, a rat near 
the waist, a scorpion (14" long) above the contracted abdomen until the left foot 
placed on a lion and the right ou a prostrate figure of a man. It may be assigned 
to the 9th-10th century A.D. Close by are seen groups of images of the same 
period which formed part of a temple. 

About a furlong south-east of Panthia village there is another temple imown 
as Chauhls Avaiar. But nothing except the sanctum and the oblong mandapn 
have survived. Inside the sanctum, besides lifigam and a Boar were found 
arranged in a row, images of the incarnations of Vishnu. The images which 
belong to the 11th century A.D. do not form part of the temple. Thej’ were 
brought from the ruins of temples near about and kept here. 

Mahesw.ir. 

Maheswar which is 28 miles to the west of Barwaha Railwa}- Station is 
picturesquely situated on the north bank of the Narmada. It is undoubtedly a 
historical place but there is no unanimity regarding its identitj' with ancient 
Mahishmnti. Kalidasa while describing the city of Mahishmati in Ragliuvamsa 
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(Canto Vi. 63) calls the ISTarmada ‘ the girdle around the hips that were the 
bastions of the city ’ which corresponds more with the situation at Omkar rather 
than Maheswar. The same view is held by V. Smith. ^ Cunningham^ identi- 
fies the place with Mandla in the Central Provinces. It rvas famous for its 
cotton fabrics® in the Mauryan period. The names of various donors from 
Mahishmati, e.g., Devabhaga, Arithadatta (Arhadatta) and Patina engraved on the 
Sanchi Sttipa^ go to show the opidence of the people and also their religious 
fervour. Its importance was further heightened by its location in the direct 
route between north and south, hlahabharata (Udyogaparm) mentions it as 
‘ lying on the road to south The same fact is mentioned by Rhys Davids {Buddhisi 
India, page 103) when he says that Maheswar formed ‘ one of the regular stages 
on the route from Paithan in the Deccan to Sravasti in Pepal ’. The place was 
msited by Hiuen Tsang (7th Century A.D.) and also by AI Biruni (11th 
Century A.D.) who calls it Mahmura. After the Haihayas it fell into the hands 
of the Parmaras of Malwa. It lost its importance under the Muhammadan Idngs 
of Malwa till 1760 A.D. rvhen Ahalya Bai raised it to the status of a capital. 
Much of ancient Maheswar is buried underneath. There are ruins about 30 feet 
below the top close to Mandel Khoh on the north bank of the Narmada where 
deposits of pottery are found. They are thick coarse pieces without paint- 
ings. Some of the roof tiles nith grooves are interesting. The large sized 
bricks (20'''X11"X3|") which are found in abundance and the roof tiles may 
take the site hack to the 6th Century A.D. 

Choli. 

This is an old village S miles north-east of Maheswar which contains many 
ruins of temples. The temple of Bhaironath has heen . considerably renovated 
and the images lying near about belong to the 10th Century A.D. In the 
drj' bed of a tank are found fragments of bricks and stone architectural fragments 
of some ruined temple, which were apparently washed down from the hill slopes 
during the rains. 


Sendhwa. 

The Fort at Sendhwa is an unpretentious but lofty stone structure of the 
Muhammadan period as shown by the battleraented walls and the disposition of 
the two gateways on the north and south. Inside the Port are situated several 
modem buildings including a Siva temple by the side of a tank on the east. 
Further west aud on a slightly raised level are seen the remains of walls of resi- 
dential quarters standing to a height of about 7'. Inside an enclosure on the 
south-west are remains of a high wall built of lakJmiri bricks and the mouth of a 
subterranean passage, which is said to have connected this Fort with Bbaironunrli 
Fort about 10 miles nortli. ^ 


' Early History oj India, p. 136n, 
"Ancient Geography, p. 559. 

’ Ar(7iafa«lra,Bk. II, Chapter 12. 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 95, 
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Gandhaival. 

Ganclha'wal, situated 31 miles east of Dewas, is a flourisliing town with a 
preponderance of Jainas. The place is supposed to derive its name from Gau- 
dharvasena to whom is attributed a Siva temple of the llth-12th Century, 

situated north of the rivulet called Khal. The temple has been considerably 

renovated of late, but the sculptures found therein reveal its antiquity. In one 

of the western niches is placed an image thicldy bedaubed \nth j)aint, which 

may be identified as that of Hayagriva. In the two niches on either side of the 
entrance to the temple and facing the open court which was once surrounded by a 
mandafa are found the images of Vamana and Yama. Other images of Brah- 
manical gods and goddesses are arranged in a row outside the temple, noteworthy 
among them being a standing Surya (o' high), Vishnu, Lakshmi-Xarayana and 
j\Iahishamardiui. Towards the south of the temple is another group of sculp- 
tures containing Vishnu reclining on the serpent Sesha and two standing images 
one of which is a bearded muni. 

Inside the village are found many temple ruins and images, mostly Jain, 
some of which are about 10 feet high. Even the stones used in a Midianmradan 
graveyard here are invariably the broken architectural members of old temples. 

If possible, the sculptures should be collected together and arranged in an 
open air museum as at Kliajuraho. 


Kvgda. 

In this village which is situated C miles south of Dewas in the territory of 
Dewas Senior, are found the remains of a few temples and images belonging to 
about the 12th Centuiy A.D. Tradition avers that the name Nngda is derived 
from Nagadaha ‘ Inirning of the snakes ’ Janamejaya of the iMahabharata fame is 
said to have burnt the snakes on the banks of the local tank which is close to 
Nilakantheshwar temple. Except an unpretentious structure knomi as Padmani 
ka mandir, which is in a dilapidated condition with jungle growing all around 
and another ruined temple and an old well (6ooK) there are no other remains of 
antiquity. A siditerranean passage here is said to connect ndth Ujjain, aliout 30 
miles away. 


Ujjain. 

Nothing to denote Ujjain’s great past exists now. The sculptures and car- 
vings with which the Ghats on the Sipra river are adorned belong to the Mediaeval 
period. The monuments which are of archaeological interest are only G in number, 
viz., (1) Bhartrihari Cave, (2) Chaubis Khamba gate, (3) Bina nim-ki-hlasjid, (4) 
Kaliadeh water palace, (5) Old Sarai, and (6) Jai Singh’s astronomical observatory. 
The first two are Mediaeval while all others are of Muhammadan and even later 
times. The sculptures stored in a verandah adjacent to the Mahakal temple are 
line pieces mostly of the mediaeval period and are proposed to be exhibited in a 
Museum by the Archaeological Department of the Gwalior State (Plate XXXIII, b). 
The Mahakal temple collection includes a sarpabandha or snake-shaped inscription 
like that found on Chabara Dera No, I at Un (Indore State) 

N 
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The Gwalior Darhar have sanctioned construction of a temple to house a 
quadruple image of Yishnu of about the 10th Century A.D. (Plate XXXIII, c) 
now lying close to the Hanuman temple. The four sides of the image are all 
alike and can only be distinguished by the distribution and arrangement of 
sanhlia, clialra, gadd and padina. 

Ancient Ujjain is buried on the banks of the Sipra known as Gadh and a 
series of mounds lying close to Bhartrihari Cave. From the deep ravines near 
Bhartrihari Cave a few potsherds, roof tiles, shell bangle pieces, etc., were recovered 
which appear to be of the same period as the finds which were brought to my 
notice at Maheswar about the 6th Century A.B. 

EXCAVATIONS AT SAlvGHI. 

hir. Hamid, Archseological Superintendent, Bhopal State, has brought to light 
the remains of a monastery situated to the east of Stupa No. 2, between the 
begging bowl and the old tank. The mound vjhich covered this monastery was 
noticed by Sir John Marshall. While describing the remains near Stupa No. 2, 
he says, “ North of these, again, and partly cut through by the modern road, 
is an extensive mound of stone-rubble and brick which marks the site of a mediaeval 
monastery ” {Guide to Sanclii, p. 135). The monastery as laid bare appears to 
be square in plan with entrances about 10' wide on the rvest and east and a 
court of cells (measuring 12' x'?') with a verandah in front. The courtyard in the 
middle has a drain towards the south-west corner. The total length exposed on 
the west side is 110'. The cells on the west and the south have been cleared to 
the floor level while those on the east and north still remain to be excavated 
(Plate XXXIII, 0). 

Among the antiquities brought to light mention may be made of small beads 
of agate, carnelian and crystal ; western Xshatrapa coins ; copper coins of 
Andhra and Kushan ; plaques of grey-stone one of them containing a figure of 
Mahishamardiui ; images of Vishnu (ht. 14") and Garuda (ht. 2|") of the medifeval 
period, and a small rectangular seal (measuring •6"X'4"X‘2") rvith biiddliapada on 
the top and three indistinct letters in Brahmi below. A detailed report will be 
given after the completion of the excavations next year. 

EXCAVATIONS AT BAIRAT. 

By Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi, Director of Archmology, 

Jaipur State. 

This is the first systematic excavation carried out by the Jaipur State and 
the interesting results achieved augur well for future archseological research. 
The town of Bairat, the traditional site of the capital of Virata of the Mahabha- 
rata fame, and the well-known find-spot of two Asokaii edicts is situated in a 
picturesque valley, 52 miles from the city of Jaipur and now easily accessible 
from Delhi by a first-class metalled road. The ancient remains at Bairat the 
e.xploration of which was suggested to me by Bar Bahadur Pandit Amarnath 4tal 
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Finance Member, Council of State, Jaipur, lie on a rocky kill, 200 feet in beislit, 
at the south-'n'est corner of the valley, ■wliencc the ancient route led out to Jaipur. 
The top of the liill is about 400 feet from east to vest by about 190 feet vide. 
It is divided into two veil defined terraces, the one 30 feet higher than the otlier. 
About a hundred years ago, considerable damage was done to these ruins by a 
private explorer, named Kiladar Kitaji, and the brick walls brought to light 

were dismantled and carried away by the villagens. A gold casket is stated to 
have been found in the course of those diggings. 

My own excavations revealed on the lower terrace a unique Buddhist temple 
or cliaitya, circular in plan, 27 feet in diameter, and surrounded by a circum- 
ambulatory passage (Plate XXXIV, a). The inner wall of the temple is built 
in a peculiar style, consisting of sections of brick walling alternating with 20 
octagonal wooden pillars, the charred bases of which alone had survived. The 
ceiling also consisted of wooden beams covered with well-baked pottery tiles and 
finished off with a tall terracotta finial in the fashion of the shrines represented 
in the Bharhut reliefs. The bricks in the temple wall are wedge-shaped, 20 inches 

long by 9 to 12 inches wide and 3 inches tliick. Those in the outer wall have the 

regular dimensions of 20 inches by 10 inches by 3 inches in thickness. The 

temple was entered from the east and charred remnants of the wooden door frames, 
together with iron discs in which the tenons of the doors swung, clamps and nails 
of varying sizes had survived where they fell when the temple was burnt down 
(Plate XXXIV, h). At a later date the temple was surrounded by a rectangular 
enclosure nail and several bricks in it, which had originally belonged to the 
temple, are found to be engraved with Brahmi characters, possibly renmants of 
an Asokan edict with which the temple walls had been adorned. 

This is probablj^ the olde.st known structural temple in Northern India and 
one of those wliich supplied models for the numerous rock-cut cave temples of 
Western and Eastern India. The nearest approach, both in plan and design, 
to this newly discovered temple is the cliaitya cave of about the 1st century B.C. 
in the Tulja Lena group at Jumiar. This latter is about the same size as the 
temple unearthed at Bairat and has the same internal airangement, with only 
this difference that whereas the sanctum in the cave temple in question is sur- 
rounded by a circular row of 12 rock-heAvn pillars, the temple at Bairat consists 
partly of brick and partly of wooden columns. The interior of the temple at 
Bairat had unfortunately been cut away by the previous digger referred to above, 
but if as is almost certain, the Jumiar temiJe is a reproduction of the type of 
temple at Bairat, the object of worship in the latter must also have been a sliiya. 
And as this temple was undoubtedly the work of Asoka, the sliqia may have con- 
tained a body relic of the Buddha. One or two bits of brick-work from the ba.«e 
of the stuya in question have survived in situ and I was also fortunate enough to 
find both in and around this temple, fragments of a large stone umbrella of 
Asokan workmanship (Plate XXXIV, c) and a few fragments, which fit together, 
of a' large bowl of the .same material and similar technique. The umbrella as 
umial surmounted the siiiya and the bowl may have been the receptacle in which 
the gold reliquary referred to above was enclosed and deposited in the slapa. 
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Tlie only other brick structure tliat has survived on the lower terrace is a 
rectangular platform composed of two courses of large but thin bricks, which 
may have been used on occasions of ordination of novices [sdmanems). The 
rest of the area on this terrace was dug down to the original bed of the rock and 
found to be strewn with colossal boidders, the intervening spaces lieing filled up 
and levelled with a tliick layer of red gravel which abounds in these hills. My 
excavations here revealed several thousands of pieces of polished and unpolished 
Chunar sandstone representing a portion of the debris of two Asokan pillars, 
w'hich had been battered to pieces, probably by the Huns in the 6th century A.D. 
These pieces included one large fragment from the junction of the upper polished 
and lover rough surface of the shaft of one of these pillars and another from the 
summit vdth the tapering hole which held a long and stout copper bolt to support 
the capital. One or two tiny pieces broken from a figure of a lion .show that the 
columns were as usual crowned with statues of one or the other of the four noble 
animals of the Buddliist texts. In 1907-08 I had the good fortune of discovering 
the well-preserved capitals of the two Asokan pillars at Kampurva in the Cham- 
paran district, wliich were believed to liave long since been converted to road 
metal. The present excavations establish the former existence of two Asoka 
pillars at Bairat raising the number of such pillars known to us to sixteen. 

The upper terrace was reached from the lower b57^ a broad staircase, which 
unfortunately has lost the original treads. Here my excavations brought to light 
fragments of a large monastery (Plate XXXIV, d) consisting, unlike the type 
familiar to us, of two or three ranges of cells on each side of a central quadrangle. 
This building had been rebuilt at least twice at short intervals of time. The 
bricks aie of the same large and regular size as those employed in the outer wall 
of the temple referred to above. In the thickness of the east wall of the monas- 
tery I found a small earthen jar containing 36 well preserved silver coins : eight 
of the puncli-marked type and the remaining 28 of the Greek and Indo-Greek 
kings, the earliest being Heliokies (circa 140 B.C.) and the latest Hermaios (circa 
20-45 A.D.). This interesting find shows, in the first place, that punch-marked 
coins had continued in circulation down to the 1st century A.D. and secondly 
that the monastery was still in occupation in the middle of the 1st century A.D. 
As, however, no object.s of a later date than the 2nd century A.D. were met with, 
the Avhole establishment must have been deserted about this date, perliaps tem- 
porarily. As hinted above, it was, howcA^er probably not until the otli or 0th 
century A.D. that the site met its final destruction at the liands of the invading 
Huns. The punch-marked coins in the hoard were found Avrapped in a piece of 
cloth Avhich has been kindly tested for me by Dr. N. AJimad and Mr. Gulati of the 
Indian Cotton Committee, Bombay, and found to be true cotton cloth. The 
use of this textile in the Clialcolithic yjeriod is alreadj' known to us from the 
discoveiies at ilohenjodaro. This, howeAW, is the first specimen of such material 
dating from the beginning of the Christian era. Other objects found in tliis 
monastery included terracotta figurines of dancing girls or Vakshis i 7 i the same 
style as tnose in the Bharhut reliefs, numerous fragments of alms bowls of fine 
polished clay which had been repaired with copper ri^'ets and other pottery 
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vessels of various lauds, but no specimen of the water bottle of the Buddhist 
monk, so familiar to us from other Buddhist sites. 

A noteworthy feature of the excavations is the total absence, among the 
finds, of representations of the Buddha in any form or material. This is in full 
accord mth the now established view' that the Buddha image w'as not evolved 
until about the 2nd century A.D. Had it been otherwise, an important Buddhist 
centre like Bairat rvould certainly not have failed to yield such sacred relics. 

M. Renand identified Bairat mth Po-le-ye-to-lo of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang. i\fy ow'u excavations yielded no evidence to corroborate this identifica- 
tion. The discovery of only one monastery in place of the eight mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrim in connection w'ith Po-le-ye-to-lo seems to militate strongly 
against kl. Renaud’s view. It is true that the present town of Bairat, distant 
about two miles from the remains explored by me, stands on a lofty artificial 
mound which may contain various strata of Buddhist buildhigs. It appears to 
me, however, that, had the other seven monasteries, seen by the Chinese pilgrim, 
been situated inside the town, that keen observer would not have failed to say so. 

I found interesting evidence to indicate that a small valley, to the south of 
the Buddhist establishment, was inhabited in the prehistoric period. This valley 
contains several irregularly shaped platforms with retaining walls of uncut 
boulders and covered with red gravel. I examined a few of these platforms and in 
one of them I found a quantity of primitive pottery and a chert flake similar to 
those found on the sites in the Indus valley. Another object of the same kind 
and several flint cores were also found, strange as it may appear, on the lower 
terrace of the Buddhist site. I am inclined to think that these latter artifacts 
must have been carried with the red gravel from the valley down below. 
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SECTION III.— EPIGRAPHY. 

SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 

By Br, N. P. Chahravarti. 

Collection and decipherment of inscriptions. 

Three small but interesting inscriptions Avere discovered by Prof.. A. S. 
Altekar of the Benares Hindu University, in course of an exploration tour in the 
Kotah State, C. I., organised in March last, by the History Officer of the State, 
They AA^ere found at Badva, a small Anllage, about 30 miles from Kotah and 4 
miles to the south of the Kotah-Baran road, engraved on stone pillars lying out- 
side the Aullage in a locality known as Thamb-Toran. Of the four pillars origin- 
ally installed, tliree complete ones were found in situ and a fragment of the fourth 
was discovered lying at a distance of about two fmdongs from the others. It Avas 
also found that a portion of the fourth pillar Avas later converted into a saii-stone, 
on one side of Avhich is stiU visible the Avord yajiid AAuitten in the characters of the 
third century. In the inscriptions found on the three pillars in situ, the latter 
are called yiipas. Each of them has a chasMla about 8 mches beloAV the top as 
directed by the ^astras and the tops are also bent inAvards. The AA-riting on them, 
hoAA’eAmr, is A^eitical, reading from bottom to the top and not horizontal as found 
in the yiipas from Isapnr and Bijaygadh. According to the sacred texts the 
yupas should be made of particular kinds of Avood. But all the yiipas Avhich have 
been discovered so far, are found to be .made of stone. Probably Professor Vogel 
is right in liis suggestion that the stone yupas are merely the copies of the Avooden 
ones and Avere; erected to perpetuate the memory of the sacrifice performed. 
Tavo of these yiipas have only one line of writing each and the third two lines. 
The characters belong to the third century A.D. and the language is incorrect 
Banslait. The inscriptions record the performance of a Triratra sacrifice by each 
of the three brothers Balavaedhana, Somadeva and Balasimha, the sons 
of the Mdkiiari MaMsendpati Bala. They are all dated Krita 295, the 5th day 
of the bright half of Phalguna. Referring the date to the Vikrama era, it Avill 
be seen that these are the second earliest records discovered in that era', the earliest 
being the year 282, also found in a yupa inscription at Handsa in the Udaipur 
State. It is also interesting to note that they record a gift of one thousand cows 
by each performer of the sacrifice Avhich is the exact number prescribed by the 
DJiarmasdstras. MaJidsendpati Bala is designated in the inscription as Mokhari 
Avhich certainly stands for Sanskrit Maukhari. hlany years ago Cunningham 
discovered at Gaya a seal bearing the legend Moklialinam inscribed in Mauryan 
BriihmT script AA-hich points to a veiy ancient tradition for the Maukhari family. 
We also JuioAv from the Barabar and Hagarjuni Hill cave iuscriptions of another 
Maukhari family headed by YajnaAuarman and belonging to a period much earlier 
than tliat of the Mauldiari rulers of Ayodhya. The present records are even 
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earlier than the Barahar and Nagarjuni Hill cave inscriptions and are thus the 
earliest dated Hraukhari inscriptions discovered so far. Unfortunately nothing is 
knoun about Bala from these inscriptions, excepting that he ivas a Maliasenapati 
which title would, at the age of the inscriptions, ensure for him a very lugh posi- 
tion. Professor Altckar who is editing these inscriptions in the Epigraphia Indica 
thinks that he was probably a subordinate of the Kshatrapa Yijayadamau who 
is known to have ruled from 238 to 250 A.D. 

In. course of the two tours which I undertook during the year, I found a few 
new inscriptions and also copied others wliich have not yet been properly studied. 
At Kewa itself I found three new inscriptions. The earliest of these is found on 
a big slab of stone which is now preserved in the guard-hall in the old palace at 
Rewa. It appears that the slab was once built into the wall of the Zanana Mahal 
from where it was removed a few years back and kept in its present place. No- 
thing is known about its provenance but most probably tliis slab was also brought 
from Gurgi like man)’- of the other inscriptions and statues which are now kept 
in the State Treasmy or in the compound of the Prince’s Palace. The writing 
covering a surface of 7' 1" x3' 1", has been badly damaged on all sides except at 
the top. The inscription is divided into two parts. The first part containing 33 
verses, gives the follomng genealogy of the Kalachuri rulers of Pahala : from the 
hloon, Budha ; his son Pururavas ; in his family Bharata and in course of time 
the Emperor Haihaya (Sahasrarjuna) who captured Eavana and ■who was followed 
by many other kings of the family. The first historical ruler mentioned is Laksh- 
manaraja who conquered the kings of Vaiigala, Pandya, Lata, Gurjara and_ 
Kasmira countries. His son was Yuvarajadeva ; his son Kokkalla ; his son Gah- 
geyadeva who defeated the rulers of Kvra, Aiiga and Kuntala. Gaiigeya ‘ raised 
a column of victory on the seacoast in the shape of his arm by defeating the king 
of Utleala His sou was Karxa to whose time the inscription belongs and to 
whom as many as eleven verses are devoted but they contain very little historical 
information except that he attacked Kuntala, Kanclu and the Gurjara country 
and brought under his power the kings of the Himalaya. Many of the verses 
occurring in the first part are also found in the Goharwa Plates of Karnadeva 
(Ep Ind., Yob XI, pp. 142 ff.). The second part apparently contained the pur- 
pose for Avhich the inscription was incised but as the lower portion of the epigraph 
is very badly damaged nothing can be made out with certainty except that the 
person who was responsible for its engraving was born in the Kayastha lineage. 
The date of the inscription, if there was any at the end, is now lost. The second is 
a smaller inscription on a stone which is now preserved in the Treasury at Rewa. 
The inscription though badly efi'acecl is interesting. Only a portion of the name 

of the ruler is preserved as Srmad-Vi deva which undoubtedly refers to the 

Kalachuri ruler Vijayasixiha. He is mentioned as meditating on the feet of 
the P M P- Yaraadeva and bears the title of Trilcalingadhipati along with the 
other usual epithets of the Kalachuri rulers. The record hears a date in 3 digits 
of which the first two can be read as 9 and C. The reading of the third digit is 
not certain but it may be 2 in which case the date is to be referred to the CLedi 
year 962 (=A.D. 1210-11). The inscription was issued from Tripuri and hears 
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tlie names of several officers among whom is mentioned the MandaWca Malaya- 
simha. This personage is possibly identical with the officer of the same name 
who Avas responsible for the excavation of a tank as recorded in his KcAva inscrip- 
tion of the Ghedi year 944 (=A.D. 1193). The earliest known date of Vijaya- 
srmha is the Chedi year 932 (=A.D. 1180-81) found in his Kumbhi Plates. His 
latest date so far known was V.S. 1253 (=A,D. 1196) mentioned in the Rcwa 
plates of his feudatory the Malidranaica Salakhanavarman of KakaredT. The 
present inscription therefore increases the period of his reign by about 15 years 
and shows that he must have enjoyed a long reign of over 30 years. The object 
of the record cannot be ascertained owing to the damaged condition of the writing 
but it appears to have contained the grant of some land in the village of Dhotta- 
vada or of the Aullage itself. Of the officers mentioned in the inscription the names 
of the SamdJiivigraliika Lakhana and the Mahapratihura Bhimasimha can be 
read with certainty. The third is a set of two copper plates said to have 
been found in 1929 in the Aullage of Dhurehti about 7 miles from Rewa by a 
cultivator while ploughing his held. The plates have raised rims and are strung 
together with a ring. There is a seal attached to the ring bearing the figure of 

Gaja-Lalcshmi in relief at the top and a legend in one line beloAv it which reads : 

Srlmat-Traildhyainalla. tVhen the plates were received by me the ring was found 
already cut but there can be no doubt that the ring and the seal belong to the 
plates under consideration. The inscription -is dated Monday, the 7th day of 
the bright half of Jyeshtha of the Chedi Sarhvat 963 (=A.D. 1212), The date is 
irregular unless Some is an error of the engraver for Saumye in which case it Avould 
correspond to Wednesday the 9th May. A.D. 1212. The record mentions TBAiLy6(L6)- 
ICYAMALiiADEVA as the I'uler who is evidently identical with the king men- 
tioned in the Rewa grants of V.S. 1297 and 1298 of the time of the Maliardnakas 

Kumarapala and Harkaja of KakaredT. In the present inscription, hoAvever, 
Trailokyamalla bears the epithet Kdnyakubjddhipaii and not TnkalingMJnpati. 
As has been generally accepted this Trailokyamalla has to be identified Avith the 
Chandella ruler Trailokj'^aA^arman, though he bears all the epithets used by the 
Kalachuri rulers including the phrase V amadeva-paddnvdliydta. The record con- 
tains a deed of mortgage {vittahandka) or sale of the Affilage Alira situated in the 
Dhovahatta-patfann of the DhanaA'-ahi-pakaZd (division) given by the Saiva 
teacher SantariAm, the son of the royal preceptor YimalariA^a, to the Rdnaka 
Dhareka, the son of ScAmraja (SWaraja) and the grandson of Rasula. The pro- 
perty seems to have been transferred by Radasiva Avho Avas authorised to do so 
by his elder brother Santariva. ToAA'ards the end of the record are found the 
names of AAntnesses after AAdnch comes the name of the Tlidhir Gollana who seems 
to have taken possession of the property on behalf of the mortgagee. The officers 
mentioned in the deed are : (1) the MandalilM Malayasimha, the (Chief) Minister ; 
(2) Tliahur Haripala, the Minister in charge of Foreign affairs ; (3) Vfihada, the 
city-prefect {Kottapcda) and (4) the merchant [sresJithin) Chanda, the Avriter of 
deeds {arllialekJiin). The document was Avritten by the Pandits Visvesvara and 
Gangadhara and engraved by Siruka. There are certain interesting facts found 
in this inscription Avliich deserve consideration. We have seen from the last 
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mentioned inscription that the Kalachuri Vijayasiriiha was still holding sway 
over this part of his kingdom in the Chedi year 962. The present record, how- 
ever, shows that a year later, at least the portion of the Kalachuri kingdom round 
about Rewa had already passed under the Chandella ruler Trailolryavarman. 
Moreover, it seems reasonable to assume that Malayasimha of the present record 
is no other than the Malayasimha mentioned in the Rewa inscriptions of the 
Chedi years 944 and 962. We have thus to admit that one of the chief officers of 
the Kalachuri ruler Vijayasimha not only transferred his allegiance to the con- 
queror but was also appointed by the latter as one of his ministers — probably the 
Chief Minister. What led to liis being so rewarded we cannot say. Probably 
he was an important chief in this part of the country and like the chiefs of Kaka- 
redi, he also transferred liis allegiance to the victorious ruler and thus saved his 
property from being confiscated. The Saiva ascetic Vimalaffiva mentioned in 
this inscription is, I tliink, no other than the Rajagunt Vimalasiva mentioned in 
the Jubbulpore Kotwali Plates of Jayasiiiihadeva of the Chedi year 918. Pro- 
bably after the Chandel occupation of this tract, these Saiva ascetics haffing lost 
the royal patronage, had to mortgage or dispose of their property, granted to them 
by their royal disciples, the Kalachuri rulers of Dahala. As regards the place 
names mentioned in the inscription, Dhovatta-pato?i<i seems to be identical with 
Dhurehti, the find spot of the inscription. 

At Ajaigarh I copied most of the inscriptions in the Fort. Unfortunately 
it was not possible to copy all the inscriptions as some of them have been com- 
pletely coated with lime. A few of these inscriptions have already been published 
and some others noticed by Cunningham. I shall therefore confine myself in 
considering only those which have been scantily noticed bj;- Cumringham or still 
remain unnoticed. An inscription on a block of stone bearing an image of Gane4a 
in relief, lying below the path leading to the Gauga-Yamuna Kmida has been 
noticed by Cunningham but the information supplied by him is very meagre. 
It is dated Samvat 1337 Mdglia-sudi 13 Some. The date is given both in figures 
and words which, taking the year as expired, regularly corresponds to Monday. 
3rd February A.D. 1281. The record gives the names of the Chandella nilers 
from Kirttivarman down to VEbavaeman and also a line of officers connected 
with these rulers as detailed below. There was one Lakshmidhara born in the 
Gauda family who was ‘ an ornament ’ in the Kingdom of Kirttivarman. His 
son was Yasahpala, a minister of Salakshanavarman ; his son Sridhara was an 
officer of Jayavarman ; his son Golcula was a mmister of Prithivivarman ; (his 
son) Bhoja (?) flourished during the reign of Madana(varman) ; his son was 
jMahipala, an officer of Paramardin ; his son was Gariigadhara^ who became a 
favourite of Trailokyavarman ; his son Jagaddhara was a minister of Viravarman ; 
he had two brothers Ganadliisa and Vanadhipa. Ganadhisa or Ganapati as he is 
subsequently called, had two sons the younger of whom was Rajapati, the name 
of the elder not being clear. It was Ganapati who had tliis image known as Dani- 
Vinayaka consecrated. In a ruined Jaina temple to the west of the Ajaipal tank 

^ This may be identical with Gangadhara mentioned in the Rewa plates of Trailokyavarman, mentioned above^ 

0 
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I found an inscription on tlie pedestal of a colossal image of Santinatlia ■\^dlicll 
has not been noticed before. It is dated Samvat 1335 samaije Chaitra sudi 13 
■Some in the reign of Viravaemadeva. Taking the year to be Karttikadi 
the date regularly corresponds to Monday, 27th March, A.D, 1279. The inscrip- 
tion records the installation of the image by the sddhu Sodhala, the son of the 
sddJm Sidhala and DevakI residing at the Jayapura-durgga (Ajaigarh Hort). 
There is another inscription in four lines which is engraved on a rock to the right 
above a group of female figures, a little below the upper gate in the same Tort. 
All that Cunningham has said about this record is that it contains the name of 
Kirttivarman in the fourth line. But it contains other hiteresting facts as well 
which Cunningham failed to notice. The inscription opens with a salutation to 
Chandika after which is invoked Nilakantha (Siva) and the hiU Kialamjara. It 
then mentions that from Padmasana (Brahman) was born Kasyapa who rvas the 
originator of the A''astavya family. In this family was born Jajuka who by bes- 
towing ‘ the sole lordship of the earth ’ on King Ganda received from the latter, 
as a gift, the populous village of Dugauda. In his family was born Mahesvara 
who from Kalamjara where he apparently resided, went to king Kirttivarman 
at Pitadri or the Yellow Hill and obtained the village Pipalahi as a reward for the 
services he rendered to this ruler. The inscription then seems to end abruptly. 
Both Jajiika and Mahesvara are also mentioned in the Ajaigarh rock inscription 
of the time of Bhojavarman from which we get the additional information that 
Jajfika was the Chief iCnister {Sarvddhikdrin) of Ganda. The Yellow Hill of 
these inscriptions is also mentioned in the fragmentary inscription of Vapullaka 
of the Chedi year S12 of the time of Kalachuri Karna. I cannot identify the 
place but it is certain that it was an early stronghold of the Chandella rulers who 
at a later period established themselves at Kalaihjar and Ajaigarh. Mention 
may here be made of two other inscriptions of one line each which are found 
engraved on the left and right side respectively of the pedestal of a group of 
sculptures carved on the rock to the left of the so-called Ashtasakti images near 
the Tarhaoni gate in the Ajaigarh Fort. Cunningham noticed them casually 
though he was unable to decipher them properly. The inscription to the left 
mentions that the images of Surabhl, Siva, etc., were caused to be made by 
Devalladevi, the daughter of the ThaJekura Devadhara and the wife of one Suha- 
dadeva of the Vastavya Kayastha family. Suhadadeva was the son of the 
Thakhura Ashau, the grandson of the ThakJeura Vase and the great grandson of 
the Thakkvra Yidana \\dio was in chai-ge of the Jayapura-durga (Ajaigarh Fort) 
along Avith the jiratolikd (gatehouse). The date is given at the end a,s Sam. 1345. 
The inscription to the right records that Suhadadeva who has the same genealogy 
as in the other inscription just mentioned, caused to be made the images of 
Kedara and Parvvati, vrishahlia, Krishna, Ambika, Tara, Tripura, Kamakshya, 
Durgga, Harasiddbi, AindrI, Chamnnda, Kalilca and again Isvara and Parvvati. 
These images arc all found in the neighbourhood carved on the rock and most of 
them also bear separate labels. The date of this record is given as Sammt 13M 

YaiSdslmikla) vadi the day of the fortnight and the name of the week-day 

•heing not clear. These two records are important as they enable us not only to 
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fix tlie date of the inscription of the time of Bhojavarman which is found engraved 
at a little distance to the right, hut also to ascertain the persons who were respon- 
sible for the carving of all the images found near the Tarhaoni gate. Suhada 
of these inscriptions is undoubtedly the same as Subhata of the inscription of the 
time of Bhojavarman who, as we know from the latter, was the Superintendent 
of the Treasury of king Bhojavarman. The present inscriptions also enable us 
to correct certain errors in' the genealogy of Subhata as given by Kielhorn while 
editing the inscription of the time of Bhojavarman. The person mentioned in 
verse 23 of the last mentioned inscription was called Ashau and not Ruchira and 
he Avas the son of Vase and not of his brother Ananda as held by Kielhorn. I 
haA'e examined this inscription and the reading is clearly Ashau and hot asaii as 
Kielhorn read it. It is also certain that the year V.S. 1344 found in the in- 
scription of Suhada has to be accepted as the date of the inscription of 
the time of Bhojavarman as well. Apparently, after the work started 
by Suhada was finished in V.S. 1344, his wife added certain other images to this 
group a year later. "With the help of these inscriptions rve can now approximately 
fix the reigning period of Bhojavarman. The latest date so far known of Vira- 
varmadeva is V.S. 1342 found in the Gorha salJ-stone inscription and the earliest 
date of his successor Bhojavarman is, as we have just noticed, V.S. 1344. We 
have two other dated inscriptions at Ajaigarh which bear the name of this ruler. 
One of these has the date V.S. 1345 and the other V.S. 1346 Margga vafi{di) 14 
Bitdha, the latter coivesponding to Wednesday, the 24th November. A.D. 1288, 
if the year is taken as current. The earliest date of tlie next ruler Hammiradeva 
is V.S. 1346 Bhudrapada vadi 12 Bavi Pvshya-naJcshatra as found in his Charkhari 
Plates which corresponds to 14th August, A.D. 1289, Sunday, taking the month 
as Purnimanta. This would show that Bhojavarman was not a usurper as 
Hiralal would take him to be but that he had only a short reign of 3 or 4 years. 
His relationship with Hammiravarmau is not known from any records. Possibly 
he Avas a younger brother of Viravarman and reigned only durmg the minority 
of HammiraA’’arman. That is probably the reason AA-hy his name has been omitted 
in the Charkhari Plates of the latter ruler. 

While at Ajaigarh, I paid a hasty visit to the Kalanjar Fort and copied a few 
inscriptions there. Of these I shall discuss only one Avhich has not been noticed 
before. This inscription is found on a stone built into the Avail in the sanctum 
of the Nilakantha temple. It consists of 20 lines of writing and records the 
construction by one Vasudeva of tAvo Mavdapas dedicated to Nilakantha. The 
date of the record is given in 1. 16 as Saihvut 1147 Magha-ma^e su{m)hla-pahslie 
sa\pilamyam*'\ [RevaVi-nahsliatre]. The name of the titlii is destroyed but the 
letter sa indicates that probably the seventh tithi Avas intended. The name of 
the day of the week is omitted but the mention of the nalcshatra enables us to 
verify the date wliich, if the year is taken as current, Avould correspond to Thurs- 
day, 10th January, A.D. 1090, when the naJcshatra aa^s ReA’-atl. In 1.7 mention 
is made of king Kirttivarman apparently to whose time the inscription has to be 
referred. The only date of Kirttivarman so far known AA'as V.S. 1154 foimd in the 
Deogarh inscription. The present record therefore takes his rule back by seven 
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years. If the reference found in the Prahodhacliandrodaya and in certain Chan- 
della inscrijitions that Kirttivarman defeated the ' Kalachuri king Karna (circa 
1042-1070 A.D.) is correct — and there is no reason why we should doubt that in 
the struggle between the Kalacbnris and tbe Chandellas, Kirttivarman might 
have been occasionally successfnl— -it must be assumed that this Chandel ruler 
enjoyed a long reign of more than thirly years. 

On my way to Ajaigarh I stopped for a day at Panna. There in the old part 
of the town, I found an inscription engraved below a group of images carved on 
a block of stone now lying near the waterfall. The inscription indicates that this 
stone undoubtedly belonged originally to the fort at Ajaigarh. It records that 
the images were caused to be made by Suhadadeva, the son of Ashau and the 
grandson of Vase born in the Vastavya Kayastha family and belonging to Jaya- 
pura in (?) Kalaihjara. On the left side is found in smaller characters also the 
name of his wife Devalladevi. We are already familiar with all these names 
from the inscriptions at Ajaigarh Port mentioned above. The date found in this 
record is Sam. 1366 Sravana sudi 10 Gurau (= Thursday, 17th Juty, A.D. 1309) 
which shows that this group of images was installed by him nearly 22 years later 
than the one found at Ajaigarh Port. 

Of the inscriptions I copied at Chhatarpur I shall mention only two which 
are now lying in the compound of the Dewan’s house. One of them inscribed on 
the pedestal of an image of Santinatha, is dated Samvat 1203 PM sudi 9 Some 
(=]Monday, 10th February, A.D. 1147) in the reign of Madanavaemadeva. 
The other is a late inscription bearing the date Samvat 1772 Sake 1637 Aslmllia 
sudi 8 Some (=Monday, the 27th June, A.D. 1715) and mentions the Bnndel chief 
Rdjd Chhatrasala and Iris son Hiradasalii ('Hirde Shah). 

Among the inscriptions copied in the Allahabad Municipal Museum there are 
two early records. Both are dated the fifth day of the third fortnight of the 
Kainy Season in the 87th year of an uncertain era and belonging to the time of 
the MaMrdja Bhadeamagha. One of them records the gift of seats (dsana- 
pattds) near a tank by the brothers the Mddgalapufras (hlaudgaliputras) 
Sanikaya and Shandhaki (?) who were the sons of one Sapara. The other also 
records the gift, of a seat bj!- the same brothers in honour of the Bhagavat. An- 
other inscription of the same ruler is already published which is dated a year 
later, i.e., the year 88 and where the donors are apparently the same. There is 
also a record of one Maharaja Sivamagha who certainly belonged to the same 
family but as the date in his inscription is lost, it is difficult to say rvhether he 
preceded or succeeded Bhadramagha. Very little is known about these rulers 
from any other source. Mr. Jayaswal is, I think, correct in identifying them 
with the ]\Ieghas mentioned in the Puianas. Bai Bahadur D. E. 'Sahni, who has 
•edited the two last mentioned inscriptions, opines that the date refers to the 
Gupta era. The characters in these inscriptions seem to be of the Gupta period 
b\)t some of the letters show definitely earlier forms. The language is also not 
pure Sanskrit as one would expect in the inscriptions of tbe fifth century but 
bas Pralait forms like pidrehi. hlirdtrehi, etc. Moreover, it is doubtful if during 
this period the practice of dating in season, fortnight and day was still continued. 
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The only othet inscription where sncli dating is found is the Bodh-Graya inscrip- 
tion of tlie Mdhamja Trikamala of the year 61 but it has been doubted already 
by Profcssoi' Bhandarkar if the year lias to be referred to the Gupta or the Kala- 
churi era. In the Puranas also the Megha rulers are mentioned before the Guptas. 
Taking all these ]3oints into consideration I think that this group of inscriptions 
should be placed a little earlier than the 5tli century A.D. If the surmise is 
■correct then Sivaraagha of the above-mentioned inscription may be identical with 
the Maharaja Gautameputra Sivame(ma ?)gha of the Bhita clay seal. There is in 
the same hluseum a fragmentary inscription in Brahmi engraved on a broken 
stone which reads ; 

1. Rajnd{jn6) Gotipntasa Varunamitrasa piitasa rajnd{jnd) [Kam]hadd- 
putasa 

2 putena 

As the second line ends with putem it is clear that the original inscription must have 
consisted of more than two lines, the name of the donor being mentioned in the 
third. Nothing is known of King Vauunaimitra from any other inscription or coin. 
But we may not be far wrong in ascribing this record to one of the Mitra rulers 
-of Kosala, though its provenance is not known. Of the later inscriptions in the 
Museum mention may be made of five. Of these two are engraved on a piece of 
■stone each looking lilce a fragment of a door lintel. The characters of these records 
are of the 11th or 12th century A.D. One of them is dated Saihvat 1133 and 
contains the name MahdsdmaniddhipaU DtisMasd[dhya’^'i] Sri-Menakiya (?) of ^rl- 
dharabhoga. The name of BhaifdraJca Lahada is also found towards the right 
-end. The other mentions the Malidrdjdddhi{dlii)rdja Paramahliatd{ttd)raka Sri- 
Rana[de]va, the lord of Khanasataka-vesa{-ws7io?/ffi ?). There is a date at the 
end winch is not clear but has possibly to be read as Sam. 1[2]54. The next 

inscription is found on a red sandstone pillar now preserved in the compound 

of the Museum. It consists of 14 lines of writing of which the last five are badly 
worn off. It is of the time of Jayamtachamdradeva who is to be identi- 

fied wdth the Gahadavala ruler .Tayachchandra. The date is Samvat 1245 and 
the epithets borne by the king are the same as are found in liis Meohar 
Stone inscription of the same year. The lower portion of the inscription 
being badly damaged, the purpose for which the inscription was incised 

cannot be ascertained. On the other side of the same pillar is found a Persian 
inscription which seems to have bean engrawed by erasing an earlier inscription 
only a few letters of which are still visible. The fourth inscription is found on a 
broken slab of stone which is stated to have been brought from Unchhera in 
the Nagod State, C. I. The beginning of the inscription is lost. Only 22 lines 
of it are now preserved. It is mitten partly in verse and partly in prose. The 
prose portion records the building and consecration of the temple of Vindhyes- 
vara (Siva) by Sri-Uddalladevi, the chief queen (pattardjnl) of Srlman-Mahaman- 
dadeva who seems to have been a Sdmanta of SrI-AdakkamaUa who is described 
as ‘ the sun in expanding the lotus (in the shape) of the illustrious Gahadavala 
familv ’. The donatrix was the daughter of the Slahdsdmanta-Raja Sri Bharaha- 
•deva of the Pmshtrakula (Rashtrakuta) family of Kanauj. The consecration was 
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performed on Tliursday, the Damanaka-c7^«^^^rdfls^ of tlie Vikrama Saiiivat 1294. 
As this tiilii falls in the bright half of Chaitra, the date would correspond to 
Thursday, the 12th hlarch, A.D. 1237. The praSaUi was composed by the Pandiia 
Sukhakara. There are five verses at the beginning of the extant portion of which 
the first seems to refer to some ruler whose name is lost. The second verse 
eulogises the Sdmanta Lakshmana and mentions a Rdiutha Dharmadeva who 
appears to he the maternal uncle of the former. What relationship this Laksh- 
mana had with TJddalladevi or Mahamanda is not at all clear from what remains 
of the inscription. The next three verses describe the temple of Vindhyesvara 
and its construction apparently at the instance of Xlddalladevi and also speak 
of the composer of the praiasti. The fi,fth is an inscription on a saS-stone which 
is stated to have come from the Rewa State. It is dated Samvat 1417 samaye 
JyeMia vadi 13 Yuddlie (Budhe) in the reign of the MaMrdjddhirdja Sri-VALLA- 
LADEVA. This ruler is undoubtedly identical with the Vaghela chief Vallaradeva, 
the son of Valanadeva mentioned in the Vnahhdmiduyakdvya. It is thus 
the first dated inscription found to contain the name of this cliief. Taking 
the month to be Puniimdnta the date regularly corresponds to AVednesday, the 
13th May, A.D. 1360. 

Of the inscriptions copied in the Nagpur Museum I shall notice only one. 
It is a single copper-plate of the time of the Bdnaka Telugideva of A^alauda. 
Hiralal, who has already noticed this inscription, read the date as Saka 1181 
and also remarked that the name of the ruler is susceptible of being read as 
Jaitugideva. On examination I found that the name could on no account be 
read as Jaitugideva and that the date has to be read as Sake Samvat 1151 varse 
Yaisdga-vadi 14 Gurau which would correspond to Thursday, the 4th hlay, A.D. 
1228, if the year is taken as current. The record registers the sale of the village 
of Maiiijari for twenty pieces of gold (? hliamgdra) to one Deu. Ednaka Sigha- 
(Sirhha)deva was the pradhdjia at the time. The Sutradlidra was Bharasungha 
and the mriter the Pamdita Talhaka. 

Earlier in the winter of this year, I visited Yerragudi and Hampi accom- 
panied by the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy. At Yerragudi I 
examined the rock edicts of Asoka which were discovered a few years ago and 
verified the transcripts which I had already prepared from impressions by re- 
ferring to the original rocks. These edicts are expected to be published by me 
in the Epigrapliia Indica shortly. At Hampi we copied five new inscriptions 
and the Superintendent, Southern Circle, also sent me estampages of four other 
inscriptions from the same place. All these were examined by Mr. N. L. Eao 
of this office. The earliest inscription from Hampi is a record in Kanarese 
verse and mentions three Jaina teachers ; Gollacharya, his disciple Gunachandra 
and his disciple Indranandi whose feet were worshipped by kings. Some 
verses are devoted to the praise of a female disciple whose name is lost. 
Though the date is not preserved, the record may be assigned on palaeo- 
graphical grounds to the 11th century A.D. and thus would be the earliest 
found at Hampi, being about a century older than the Durga temple epigraph of 
Saka 1121 (=A.D. 1199). 
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The next earliest record belongs to the reign of the Vijayanagara Iring 
RUKKA I and is dated Saka 1288 (=A.D. 1366). It registers the gift of a 
flower garden to the temple of Virupaksha at Hampe by the MaM'prailiam 

Basave-Dandanayaka. Bukka is stated to have been ruling the Idngdom from 

the city of Hastinavati (modern Anegondi). It may be noted that up to the 
time of this inscription he had not assumed any titles indicative of paramountcy, 
such as MaMmjadldrdja. Another inscription on the pedestal of a broken 
Jaina image lying in the open-air Museum near the Lotus Mahal records that on 
Monday, the first tithi of the dark fortnight of Phalgunga in the year Bhava, 
Immadi-Bukka-Mantrisvara, the dear son of Baichaya-Dandanatha, and the 
disciple of Dharmabhusana-Bhattaraka constructed at Kandanavrolu (modern 
Kurnool) a cliaitya and installed in it the image of Kmiithu-Tirthamkara. 
We know that Irugapa, another son of Baicha, built a cJiaitya for the same 
Tirthariikara at Vijayanagara in the Saka year 1307 (=A.D. 1385), when his 
father was a minister of Harihara II. So the cyclic year Bhava cited in the 
inscription under review may be Saka 1316 in which year the given details 

would regularly correspond to A.D. 1395 March S Monday. In the Haiiuinan 

temple near the old gate are engraved two inscriptions one on each side of 
the entrance, above two sculptured human figures. One of them is very 
interesting as it states that the figure above which it is incised is that of 

king Mallikarjuna, son of Prahuda(Praudha)-Devendraraya. This is the first 

known sculptural representation, bearing a label, of any of the kings of the 
Sangama dynasty of Vijayanagara. The other states that the temple was con- 
structed by Seraiigu (Sriranga), the c/iatfri-bearer of the king Mallikarjuna. 
Evidently the sculpture underneath this inscription represents Sriranga referred 
to in it. As the known dates of Mallikarjuna range from A.D. 1447 to 1465 
the construction of this temple must be placed during this period. 

Two Tamil inscriptions on hero-stones were copied by Mr. N. L. B,ao during 
the year at the village of Melur, at a distance of about 15 miles from Ootacamund. 
One of them is in characters of about the 17th or 18th centiuy and is dated in the 
•cyclic year Bahudhanya. It mentions two Gavuiidas who probably lolled a 
tiger which is represented on the stone as being pierced with a dagger. The 
other, which is also engraved on a stone bearing a sculpture similar to the above, 
is very much damaged but is interesting as the alphabet used in it may be assigned 

to about the 13th century. Nothing can be said definitely about the person 

who set up this hero-stone but as the script and the language are Tamil it could 
not have belonged to either the Todas or the Baflagas, the two well-kno^vn 
tribes on these hills. Even if the Badagas had already settled in these parts 
one would expect them to use a dialect of Kanarese as they do even at the 
present day. 

Information about a few new inscriptions was received in this office through 
the Director General of Archseology in India and also the Archaeological Officers 
in some of the Indian States. Of these two inscriptions from Idar State, tenta- 
tive transcripts of which were received by me through the Director General of 
Archaeology, deserve mention. The Director of Public Instruction and Archceology 
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of tlie State later on sent me impressions of tliese records wMoli enaMed me’ 
to verify the reading of the text. One of them in four lines is found in the Yaid- 
yanatha Temple at Vadali. It records the building of a mandapa in the Vaidya- 
natha Temple by one Sahanapala who is described as a Prail{harin) in the tliird 
line. He was the son of Haripala of the Varada family and formerly the 
doorkeeper {dvdstha) of Dharavarsha, the Paramara ruler of Abu and the 
grandson of Narapaia. The date of the record is Samvat 1264 varsJie Chaiira 
sudi IS Gurau corresponding to Thursda}’, the 19th April, A.D. 1207, if the month 
is taken as Purnimanta. It appears from the inscription that Sahanapala 
succeeded his father as the Pmtllidrin of Dharavarsha who, we know, had a long 
rule of over 56 years. The record was composed by the Pandita Asadhara and 
seems to have been engraved by one Jalaka. The second is a fairly long record 
in twelve lines which is at present preserved in the Harnii Temple at Bhavanath 
Mahadeo in the same State. It belongs to the time of Karnadava of the Chau- 
liikya-Vaghela family of whom the follouing genealogy is given : In the Chau- 
lukya family Anaka who ruled in Surashtra ; his son Lavanaprasada ; his son 
Yira(dhavala) who fought with Mushara (1 Muhammad Mu’izzu-d-din, Sultan 
of Delhi) ; his son Pratapamalla ; his younger brother Visvala who defeated the 
lord of Dhara in battle, ‘ broke ’ the city of Dhara and placing Aijuna, the only 
son of his elder brother, in charge of the kingdom went to heaven ; his son Sri- 
Hama ; his younger brother Sarhgadeva who defeated one Goga whose identity 
is not certain ; Rama’s son Karr'a. This inscription is important as it throws 
fresh light on the Vaghela genealogy and also enables us to correct certain errors 
wliich have hitherto passed unnoticed. It is stated in the Bombay Gazetteer 
that Pratapamalla was the younger brother of Visala while our inscription clearly 
states that Visvala was the younger brother {amcjanmd) of Pratapamalla. Tliis 
relationship is also known from the Cintra praiasti of the reign of Sarhgadeva 
[Epigraphia hidica, Vol. I, pp. 280ff.). While editing this inscription Buhler- 
mistook the compound Pmtdpamall-uvamjali, an ejrithet given to Visvamalla 
(lisala) in verse 8, as Bahrrvrihi and thus thought that Pratapamalla was the 
younger brother of Visala. In fact the compound in this case is only Tatpurusha 
{P'ratapamalhsy—dvarajali) showing that Visala was the younger brother of Pra- 
tapamalla. Neither the Cintra prasai'ii nor the present inscription, however, 
mentions Pratapa as a ruling king. On the basis of tlus, I doubt if the story that 
the Minister Vastupala secured the succession of Pratapa by force can be regarded 
as authentic. Probably Prataira never reigned having died in the lifetime of 
,his father. Another information that we get from the present record is that 
Arjuna, had two sons the elder of whom was Rama and the younger Sarhgadeva, 
The Cintra pras'asif does not make any mention of Rama. Probably he also 
died young and had no opportunity 'of reigning. The date of the inscription is 
-giren at the end as: Sn-nripa-Yikrama-lcdl-aMa-Samvat 1354 varslie SobJiana- 
vama-samvafsare dalcslimyana-gatc sfinje Karttiha-sudi Pavait and regularly 
corresponds to Sunday, the 27th October. A.D. 1297. The object of the p-nsnsif 
is to record the construction of a temple of the sun at (?) Bhrigukunda and also- 
of a temple of ilurijala.svamin called after his father’s name, by one'Vaijalladeva. 
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details of wliose genealogy are given in verses 16-24. Tlie name of tlie composer 
of the eulogy is not clear while that of the engraver is Nayaka. 

Mention may here he made also of the photographs of live inscriptions which 
were received from the authorities at Azerbaijan through the Director General 
of Archteology in India. They are all from the so-called Fire Temple at Baku 
and four of them are found engraved on stone slabs fixed either above or near 
the doorway of a series of cells. The script of two is Gurmukhi and of the re- 
maining three Nagarl. The language of all the five is Hindi mixed with Sanskrit. 
All the inscriptions are of a very late date but they have an interest of their own, 
having been found at a place so far from India. The two Gurmukhi inscriptions 
are undated. One of them starts with the opening formula of the J a-pjl- sahib ^ 
the daily prayer of the Sikhs and records a certain construction apparently of the 
cell near which it is found, in -the holy place called Jvalaji, by one Karatarama, 
the disciple of Melarama who was the disciple of haba Tagadasa of Baihga, a 
well-known town in the Jullundur district in the Punjab. The other quotes the 
two opening verses of the same prayer and records the construction of the cell 

by a person whose name can only be partly read as rasaha, the disciple 

of habd Barirkesaha who was the disciple of Mha Jadusaha. Of the three inscrip- 
tions in Nagarl- the earliest is dated Sariivat 1770 and seems to record that the 
work of construction of the cell lasted from the 6th day of the dark half to the 
8th day of the bright half of Vaisakha of that year. The next is dated Saka 
1840, the second day of Chaitra and records the construction of a cave (f.e., a 
cell) on the Himachala by an ascetic Vadanagiri (?) in honour of JvalajL The 
term Saka here has apparently been used in the general sense of ‘ year ’ and the 
date has therefore to be referred to the Vikrama year as is the case in all the other 
dated records from this site. The fifth inscription is said to be a double oblong 
tablet fixed high over the archway on the eastward front of a square structure 
in the middle. It is dated the 9th day of the dark half of Pausha, Saiiivat 1873 
and records that the structure was constructed in honour of Jvalaji by Budhadeva 
of Majagama {grama ?) then residing at Kurukshetra. The name of one Lala 
Virasukha is also mentioned towards the end. A. V. Williams Jackson in his 
book of travels entitled ‘ From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam ’ 
devotes a chapter to the Fire Temple at Baku and notices altogether eighteen 
inscriptions. It is seen from his account that all the inscriptions connected with 
the cells in the precincts belong to the 18th century while those in the square 
tower are of the 19th century. It is therefore clear that the cells were built 
by different donors in the 18 th century and that the square tower is a later structure 
being built in the 19th century. All the inscriptions found there also show that 
the site was decidedly a place of Hindu worship and there is no foundation for the 
theory that it was originally a Fire Temple belonging to the Parsis. No refer- 
ence to this tlrtha is found in any of the MaMtmyas. The earliest reference by 
a Emopean traveller is found in the accounts of the travel of Joan Hanway who 
visited Baku in 1747. We also learn from the same source that there was a 
lar^e Indian population .at Baku early in the 18th century. It is therefore 
likely that towards the end of the 17th or the commencement of the 18th century. 
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tie Hindu community at Baku, most of whose members hailed from North India 
and were thus well informed about the famous Jvalamukhi-ifrt/ia near Kangra, 
found here the natural flame coming out of the earth and made it into an objeet 
of worship. The cells in the precincts donated by visitors apparently served 
as rest houses for pilgrims and holy men visiting this tirtlia when the fame of the 
place spread as a second Jvalamuklil. 

The Superintendent of ' Archa3ology, Bhopal, sent me an estampage of an in- 
scription in the Eaisen Fort. The record is dated Monday, the 8th day of the 
dark half of Blagha, Samvat 1582 (=Mondaj'-, the 5th February, A.D. 1526). 
The purpose for which it Avas set up is not clear but it mentions the names of the 
Maharaja Salahadadu and Bhumapatisaha AA'ho are eAudently identical with 
Salahadi, the chief of Eaisen, and his son Bhupat Shah. When I visited the 
fort later in the year, I copied three other inscriptions. The earliest of them is 
found built into the outer wall of an old temple. It is dated Samvat 154[7], 
Saka 1413, the 13th day of the bright half of Magha, Pushya naJcshatra, Sunday 
(=:23rd January, A.D. 1491). The name of the ruler is partly lost hut we know 
that at this period the Eaisen Fort was under Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji of Malwa. 
Another inscription is found on a slab of stone in the Nizamat Gate which is dated 
Saturday, the 9th day of the bright half of Bhadra, Samvat 1599 (=19th August, 
A.D. 1542) and mentions the names of the Mahdrajadhiraja Pratapasahideva, 
and the Malmdjalcumdras Puranamalladeva and Chamdrabhanadeva. The 
third inscription is found below the one just mentioned and seems to contain the 
same date and also the name of Pratapasahi, identical Avith Partab Shah Avho 
held the Eaisen Fort as the deputy of Puran Mai the infant son of Bhopat Shah. 

Impressions of three Telugu inscriptions from Memorial tablets Avere received 
from the Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad. Two of these seem to mention 
a chief named Oddaraja or Oddamaraja and the third which is mutilated, describes 
the military achievement of a hero and mentions the places Oreuru, Bhoga\T:6lu 
and Kanduru. Of these Oreuru is possibly identical AAuth the ancient capital 
of the Oholas. 

With regard to the collection - in South Inman Epigeapky, the 
Supermtendent for Epigraphy reports that during the year under review 
193 villages in the Madras Presidency Avere visited and 338 inscriptions copied. 
In the Bombay Karnatak 75 Aullages Avere surveyed Avhere impressions of 132 
inscriptions were taken. Fourteen copper-plate grants were also examined and 
97 photographs of historical and sculptural interest were prepared. The folloAV- 
ing is a siimmar)' of the interesting unpublished inscriptions as supplied by this 
officer. 

“ Of the Coppi>:r-plate Chaetees, a grant dated in the 358th year of 
the Gahga era belongs to King Anantavaeman, son of DevendraAmrman and 
registers gift of a village to a certain Vithu-Bhata (Vishnu-Bhatta), son of 
Harichandra of the Kundilya(Kaundinya)-5ro<ra. As there Avas no king named 
AnantaA’arman ruling at the time of this record Avliich AA'ould correspond to 
A.D. 852, Ave may assmne the king to he a younger brother of Sal^mA^arman of 
the Chicacole plates. A set of five copper-plates now deposited in the 
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Madras Museum was exaraiued during the year and was found to contain three 
documents of different periods. The first of these has already been noticed by 
Kielhorn though very briefly. It is attributable palfeograpliically to about the 
9th century A.D. and is stated to have been issued in the reign of a Chola Adhiraja 
SEiK.rNTH:.\.-CH;6LA-MAHARiJA whose genealogy it traces from Brahma, iMarichi, 
Kasyapa, etc., rmtil it comes to the quasi-historical king Karikala who was famous 
as the builder of the embankments to the river Kaveri. Then a number of kings 
viz., Sundarananda, Navarama, Erej^amma, Vijayakama, Virarjuna, Agranipidugu, 
Kokili, Mahendravarman. Blaihjola, Nripakama and Divakara are enumerated, before 
it comes to Srikantha-Chola. the donor. As Sundarananda figures as a brother 
of Dhananjayavarman, an ancestor of Punj'akumara in his Malepadu grant 
{Epigraphia Indica, Yol. XI, p. 337), it is possible that Srikantha of the present 
record belonged to the early line of the Telugu-Chola Idngs, who held sway 
over part of the modern Cuddapah and adjoining districts. This grant registers 
the gift of the village Mandara to a certain Balasakti-Guru for providing worship 
to god Pretisvara. The second record engraved in continuation of the foregoing 
is in Telugu characters of the lObh century A.I). and registers a gift of the income 
from the villages of Mandara, Inumbrolu and Paka by Balijyachola-Mahaeaja 
to god [Svejtesvara-Bhatara, while the third refers to a grant by Vaidumba- 
Maharaja, of the village Katicheruvu situated in Kaclapa-12, to god Nritta 
[or Tri Ij-Lokesvara on the occasion of the Dakshinayana-Sankranti in the Saka 
year [89]3. A copper-plate grant from Dharwar purporting to belong to "iTra- 
Nonamba-Chakravarti is stated to have been issued by him from his capital 
Kalyanapuri in Salca 327. It is engraved in a crude variety of Nagari script 
which can at best be attributed to the 11th or 12th century A.D. This Vira- 
Nonamba bears a number of Western Chajukya birudas and was presumably a 
Chalukya feudatory. We know of one Virn-Nolamba, who was the son of 
Vlra-Somesvara and who was ruling about A.D. 1046 over some outlying pro- 
vinces of the Chalukyan empire. If the Vira-Nolamba of our record is identical 
with this Chalukyan subordinate, then the cyclic year Parabhava quoted in the 
record, must correspond to Saka 928 and not Saka 327. The general appearance 
of the writing and the incorrect details of date mentioned therein lead one to 
question its genuineness. A Telugu grant which refers itself to the reign of 
Anantavarmaw-Chodaganga is dated in Saka 1040, and is similar in wording to 
his Yizagapatam plates issued in the same year [Indian Antiguarg, Yol. XYIII, 
p. 1G6). It records the gift of a village to a certain Ulagiyagondaperumal, 
presumably a Tamilian subordinate stated to be a close relation of the king. A photo- 
graph of a copper-plate received from the Batavia Museum is dated in A.D. 1676, 
and registers an agreement made by the Tanjore Maratha king £k6ji-Mahae.Ija, 
who styles himself the agent and general of the Bijapur Sultan, entering into 
an alliance of mutual friendship rvith the Hon’ble Dutch East India Company and 
confirming certain trading and colonising rights that had been granted to them 
in the time of Chokkanatha-Nayaka of Madura in A.D. 1664 and Afijayaraghava- 
Nayaka in A.D. 1669. The Company was represented by two Dutch officers who are 
named Sinau Bikruvovar and Sinau Thomasu Yandero acting under the orders 
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of Sinau Amarala-Maharaja (Admiral) Rikkoloppu von Gufiju (Bijcklof van 
Goens), the general of Malahgara and the Governor of the Dutch possessions in 
Ceylon, Coromandel, Salakkarai and Madurai coasts. 

“ The earliest of the Stone Records copied during the year, is a short 
label inscription of two lines engraved in archaic Vatteluttu characters of about the 
7th century A.D. on a pilaster of the rock-cut cave-temple at Pillaiyarpatti in the 
Ramnad district, and giving the name, Ikkatturuk-Korruru [Ain]jan, probal^Iy 
of the individual who had the cave-temple excavated. This epigraph combined 
with the early nature of the sculptures carved in the cave rvould lielp us. to 
assign the temple to about the aforesaid period. The Pillaiyarpatti excavation 
may be considered to be the earliest example of this type. A few early records 
copied from the Cuddapah district are attributable to the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. 
One from ludukur and another from Urutur in the Kamalapuram takrk register 
gifts of the ^®?w)ffsa-tax made by the chief Brigal-Ddgaeaja during the 
reign of Chola-Maharaja. The latter was evidently one of the early 
Telugu-Chola kings reigning in this tract. Next in point of time comes an 
epigraph of the Saka year 807 (A.D. 883) found at Pottipadu in the Jammala- 
madugu taluk, which records a gift made by Dhavadeyarasa who has the 
characteristic birudas of the Sana chiefs, namely Sahala-jagat-tray-dbliivandita, 
etc. This Bana chief comes to notice for the first time now. It is of interest to 
note that the Tulapuriisba and the Riranxjagmiblm gifts are herein mentioned 
among the merits that would accrue to the protectors of the charity. An epigraph 
on a hero-stone copied at Viracholapuram in the Tirukkoilur taluk of the South 
Arcot Tachchai (Tafijai) district, which is dated in the 3rd year of Konda 
Parakesarivaeman is engraved in Tamil characters of a peculiar box-headed variety, 
and is to be attributed to Vijayalaya, the founder of the Tanjore line of Cholas. 
It records the death in a cattle-raid of a warrior named Aniyan of Attiyiir in 
Karpundi-nadu, while defending the cattle against an unspecified invader. An 
efiigy of this warrior armed vath a bow and an arrow is sculptured on tliis slab. 
An epigraph from Palagiri in the Kamalapuram taluk, Cuddapah district, is 
dated in Saka 978 (A.D. 1057) in the time of the Vaidumba chief Bhima- 
Maharaja who is mentioned as the son of a Sri-Maduka-Maharaja. A grant 
of land had been made to the temple of Samarthesvara by king Chalakkenallata 
Akalavarsha Kannaradeva {i.e., Krishna III), while Yaidumba-Maharaja was 
ruling in this region. The slab bearing this older record ha^nng broken, it is 
stated, a renewal of the gift was made during the regime of Blnmaraja who also 
renovated the temple. Incidentally wc learn from this record that the Vaidum- 
bas claimed to have belonged to the Soma-kula, i.e., Lunar race. From the 
inscriptions of Sadaiya-Maras (Rajasiiiiha III) copied from Ukkirahkottai, 
a village 18 miles to the north of Tinnevelly, it is learnt that the place was called 
Karavandapura and was situated in Kalakkudi-nadu. As there is a village 

cadled Kalakkudi in that region, the suggestion made in the Ejngrapliia Indica, 
Vol. VIII, that Karavandapura alias Kalakkudi may be identified vath Kalakka^ 
in the south, in the Nagguneri taluk, requires modification, and the jilace has to be 
identified with Ukkirankottai. Karavandapura is stated to have had a fort 
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suiToundiiig it in those times. In the east and west gopuras of the Nataraja 
Temple at Chidambaram small niches containing mutilated images of deities 
such as India, Agni, etc., were found with their names engraved below them 
on their pedestals in characters of about the 13th century A.D. This practice 
of engraving labels below images was not so common in South Indian temples 
as m those of the Hoysala period in Mysore, where the names not only of the 
deities but also of the sculptors thereof were oftentimes given. Two records 
from Tiruppattur (Ramnad district) of the Pandya kings Srivallabha and Kn- 

LA^EKHARA tlu'ow some light on the social conditions in the 13th century. In 

one of them it is stated that Patagatrayan, son of Karaiyuikilar of Tiruppattur, 
and his brothers and nephews were implicated in the murder of some Brahmans, 
and that, as a punishment, their lands were confiscated and sold to the temple 
by the Mula-parishad of the village. 

Among the new epigraphs copied in the Bomeay-Karnatak dming the 

year, comes a record from Hirebidri (Ranibennur taluk) in characters of the 
7th century A.D. It belongs to the reign of Icing Satyasraya, who is probably 
identical with the Western Chalukjm king Pulakesin II. Of the Rashtiakuta 
kmgs represented in this year’s collection Dhorapparasa (Dhruva I) is the 

earliest, and his subordinate Maraskika-Arasa is mentioned in an inscription 
from Sidenur as governing the Banavasi-nadu. A record of Subhatunga from 
Hirebidri dated in Saka 800 is of interest as furnishing the earliest date known 
so far for this king. In and near Kallkeri in the Hangal taluk of the Dharwar 
district are found a number of hero-stones recording the death of heroes who 
fell fighting in cattle-raids. They all belong to the last days of the Western 
Chalulcyas of Kalyani or to the period of the rise of the Yadava, Kalachurya 
and Hoysala dynasties in Karnataka. One of them records that in a raid at 
Kalukere by Tailahadeva of Devahgeri Chalaimharama Madisetti met his death 
in the 3rd year of Vira-Somesvara IV. Another states that Sanlca, a servant 
of the same Madisetti, fell during the storming of the fort of Kundugola (the 
modern Kundgol). Madisetti figures as a subordinate of Vira-Somesvara IV in 
other recrods but in the present inscription he is described as ruling from his 
capital at Kalukere. It is not certain whether the name of his overlord was 
omitted in the present records or taking advantage of the weakened state of the 
Chalukya rulers of Kalyani, petty chieftains who were originally their subordi- 
nates gradually asumed independence.” 

Publications. 

The Epigraphia Indica. 

Rive parts of the Epigraphia Indica, viz., part vii of Vol. XXI and parts ii 
to V of Volume XXII, were passed for final printing and issue during the year. 
Of these, part vii of Volume XXI consists of a portion of the List of Inscriptions 
of Nothei'n India and some pages of Index to the List which is continued in part 
V of the next volume. Twenty-three complete articles have appeared in the four 
parts of Vol. XXII. Some of the inscriptions published in these parts have 
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already been noticed in last year’s report. Of the others mention may be made 
of two copper-plate grants of the Gujarat branch of the Kashtrakutas, one 
belonging to the time of Karkka Stjvarnavarsha and the other of 
Dhruva II, which have been edited in part ii by Drs. Bhattacharyya and 
Altekar respectively. The former, which is dated Saka 746, is the latest known 
record of Karkkaraja. It registers the grant of the village Brahmanapallika 
in the Mahishaka-nis/m^/fl, which comprised forty-two villages, to the Brahman 
Nagakumara, son of Bhatta Damodaxa, and belonging to the Kanndinya-^ofra 
and the Vajasancya-s'd/u/ja (of the White Yajurveda). The grant of Dhruva II 
is dated Saka SOG which extends his reign by seven years, the latest date known 
for him hitherto being Saka 799. This is also interesting as it records the grant 
oi a village to the Buddhist viliura of Kampilya. The village granted rvas Dhada- 
yasaha and the gift was made while the king was camping at 'Sri-Khena(ta)ka 
(modern Kaira). In his introduction to the article on tliis grant Prof. Altekar 
discusses the relationship between Dhruva II and his successor Krishna II and 
arrives at the conclusion that Krishna was the eldest son of Dhruva II. He 
argues that as Kaldraraja, a hitherto unknown son of Dhruva, appears as the 
DCdaka and is not designated as a Yuvardja, he must have had an elder brother 
W'ho was probably the same as Krishna Akalavarsha. But it may be pointed 
out that nowhere is it stated that Dhruva II had two sons and it is not impossible 
that Karka was not appointed Yuvardja by the time the grant was issued. Prof. 
Bhandarkar has edited a grant of SilA-MAHADEVi, the queen of the Rashtra- 
kuta king Dhruva. This queen who was not known hitherto, is described 
as the princess of the illustrious Vittarasa whom the Professor has identified with 
the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana IV (A.D. 764-799). The inscription 
registers the grant of the village Kolapadra situated in the district of Nandi - 
puradvarl to two Brahmans Marachcha and Durgaditya. The date of the record 
is i5aka 708, amdvds^jd of Asvayuja (Asvina), solar eclipse, which regularly corres- 
ponds to Wednesday, 27th September, A.D. 786. A noteworthy feature of this 
document is that the queen grants the village and issues the charter without any 
formal sanction or approval by the king. This rvould show', according to the 
editor, that both husband and wife had in ancient times, an equal share even 
in the administration of a kingdom. After citing the instances of Kama and 
Yudhishthira from the great Epics, wdio were crowmed sovereigns along with 
their consorts. Prof. Bhandarkar gives three instances from inscriptions in support 
of his statement. The Kadamba queen Lachchaladevi (Saka 977) w'as ruling 
the kingdom along w'ith her husband. Vijaya-Mahaderu, the wife of the Early 
Chalukya prince Chandraditya, issued tw'o copper-plate grants independently of 
her husband. Gairtamiputra-Satakarni of the Satavahana dynasty, in one of 
his Nasik inscriptions, issues an order conjointly with his wife, to an officer at 
Govardhana. This part also contains an article by the late Mr. B. D. Banerji 
on the Baviina inscription of Chitralekha. It informs us that the terri- 
tories of the queen who was a princess of the Surasena family and the wife of a 
ccitain Mahgalaraja, probably of the Kachchhapaghata family, were included 
in the empire of the jllahnrfndrJhmja ^Rf-MAHlrALA. As • no sovereign of 
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the name of Malvipala is known to have been reigning at the time of the record 
which is dated Vikrama year 1012 (=A,D. 955), Banerji is of opinion that he 
might be a second prince of this name belonging to the Gurjjara-Pratihara dynasty 
and places him between Devapfiladeva of the Siyadoni record (V. S. 1005) and 
Vijayapaladeva mentioned in the Rajaur inscription of Mathanadeva. The 
plates of Maha-Bhavaguptarajadeva of the Lunar family edited by Pandit 
L. P. Pandeya are important as the seal bears the device of a bull instead 
of the figure of Gaja-Lahshm usually found on the seal of the SomavaihsI kings. 
As no personal name such as Janamejaya and Bhimaratha borne b)’’ the two 
known Mahabhavaguptas of the family is found in the record, it is not certain 
whether the king to whose reign the record under review refers itself is to be 
identified ^Yith either of the two just mentioned or he is a different ruler of the 
family. Mr. K. Y. S. Aiyer’s article on the Draksharama inscription of Kulo- 
TTUNGA I describes the victorj’- gained in Kalihga by one of the king’s chief 
officers named Vanduvaraja, who is also called Pallavavaraja and Tiruvarahga. 
The account of the Kalinga war as recorded in this inscription agrees very well 
with that of the Tamil work Kalingatiufparani composed in the reign of Kulo- 
ttun<^a T. Mr. Ai)mr has identified Devendravarman, who is stated in the inscrip- 
tion to have been destroyed in battle by A^andnvaraja, with Devendravarman 
Eajaraja I, the father of Anantavarman Cbodaganga and consequently he 
places the date of the Kalinga war mentioned in the inscription before A.D. 1078, 
the last year of Devendravarman’s reign. This record which is dated in the 
33rd year of Kulottuiig.a’s reign (A.D. 1103), mentions various gifts made by 
VanqluvaTaja. The same scholar has edited in part iv the Uttaramallur inscrip- 
tion of Parantaka I. This epigraph which is dated in the 15th year of the 
king (A.D. 922) lays down the rules for selecting persons for testing the correct- 
ness [i.e., fineness) of gold current in the village. Among them were the 
representatives of the Madavidi, probably the locality where the privileged 
and wealthy classes lived, of the army and of the Sahkarappadi (probably the 
quarter of merchants). It should be noted that these persons chosen for testing 
aold were different from the Gold Committee (Pon-Y ariyam) mentioned in other 
inscriptions and were not only subordinate to the Tank Committee unlike the 
members of the Pon-Yariyam but also received fixed emoluments for discharging 
their duties. In his article on the Tirodi plates of Pravarasena II already noticed 
in the last year’s report, Prof, V. V. Mirashi has shown on the basis of the places 
mentioned in the inscription .that the territory of the A^akatakas extended to the 
east as far as South Kosala, including the modern districts of Balaghat, Bhandara 
and Chanda which must have formed part of ancient Vidarbha. 

The Sontli-Indian Inscriflions. 

Of the volumes of the South Indian Inscrirtions being edited by the 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, print order was given for A^'otume YIIl of the 
series. Of the volume on inscriptions from Bombay-Karnatak, 104 pages of the 
manuscript, 61 pages of the first and 54 pages of the second proof were sent to the 
press. Satisfactory progress was also made in preparing materials for the press 
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of the next volume of Tamil inscriptions. Nineteen villages were visited in this 
connection and the readings of 100 inscriptions whicli were either damaged or 
in an incomplete state were revised in situ. 

For the volume on Kanarese Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency entrusted 
to Dr. Shamasastri, the last instalment of the manuscript of the text was sent 
to the press. It has now been decided to issue this volume in three parts. The 
first part will contain inscriptions up to the end of the Yadava period for which 
the stitched proof is expected to he ordered shortly. The second part will consist 
of the text of the remaining inscriptions and the third of the Introduction and the 
Index. No further material for the volume on Telugu inscriptions was sent to 
the press as the proof of the manuscript sent last year has not yet been received. 

The Amiml Report on Soidh Indian Epigraphy for 1931-32 was also issued 
during the year. 

Miscellaneous Epigraphigal Work done in Circles and Museums, 

No epigraphical work is reported from the Eastern, Northern and 
Frontier Circles. The Superintendent, Western Circle, copied 57 inscriptions 
of which 54 are known inscriptions in Brahmi characters wliich are to be 
included in the Corpus Inscriptiommi Indicarum, Yol. II, Pt, ii, and the 
remaining three are in Persian. 


Central Circle. 

The Superintendent, Central Circle, reports that seven small inscrip- 
tions were copied during the year, five from Nalanda and two from Rajgir. Of 
the Nalanda inscriptions three contain only the Buddhist creed, one inscribed on 
the back of a stone image of Buddha states that the statue was the gift of the 
Mahdydna monk Rahulasiiiiha and the other is a broken clay sealing hearing an 
incomplete legend which may be read as Sarvva-sila-varga-ji[ta-]. The two in- 
scriptions from Rajgir are also only fragmentary votive records inscribed on the 
pedestal of two Jaina images. In one of these the name of the donor may be 
read as drya Jinamati. 

The same officer has also sent me impressions of sixteen votive records ins- 
cribed either on the pedestals or on the backs of bronze images found at Nalanda 
during the years 1932 to 1934. They could not be noticed before as the images 
were not cleaned. They invariably contain the Buddhist creed and only in a 
few ca.ses the name of the donor or donatrix of the statue as well, such as 
Prabhiikara, Prabhakarasila, !5ri(gri)kuka, the Buddhist monk Yimalakarajnana, 
Kamalakarabhanu, Asraka the wife of Sitharaka Dakhika (Dakshika of Sitharaka ?) 
and the wife of Himeka of -invathika, whose name is lost except the first syllable 
Ra. 

An impression of a fragmentary T’elugu inscription was also received from 
the Central Circle earlier in the year which wus copied at Hatidara in Bastar 
State, C. P. The record mentions one Jagadekabhiishana Maharaja, the lord 
of Bhogavatlpura and belonging to the Nuga family, who is identical with the 
ruler mentioned in the mscription from Bfirsur and Potinara in the same State, 
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botli dated Saka 9S3. Tlie date of the present record is, however, Saka 996 
which extends his rule by about thirteen years. 

Burma Circle. 

The Superintendent of the Burma Circle reports the discovery of five 
new litluc inscriptions in Burma during the year. “ One of them,” says he, 
“ was found lying near the Treasury vault of the office of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Yamethin, and was brought to the notice of the Superintendent by a Buddhist 
monk residing in the Thein-u Monastery of the Letha Tail' at Yamethin. Its 
original site was near a Slmd (ordination hall) about three furlongs to the rvest 
of Kyauksa village in Zagyantoung village-tract, Pyawbwe Township, Yamethin 
district, and it is said to have been brought over from there some years ago 
by the then Deputy Commissioner of the Yamethin district, and placed in his 
office compound at Yamethin. The stone slab being expo.sed to the weather, 
the inscription, which was incised on one face only in Burmese, is very much 
worn, most of the text has flaked off, and only a few still legible words remain. 
From what can be made out of these, the inscription records the dedication of 
cattle, slaves and land to some monument not now extant and the asphation 
of the dedicator to Buddhahood. The date has also disappeared, but, on 
palajographical grounds, the record may be placed in the 12th-13th century A.D. 
Tins inscribed slab has now been deposited in a safe place in the premises of the 
residence of the Deputy Commissioner, Yamethin, at the instance of the Superin- 
tendent. 

“ The other four inscribed stone slabs were found at a ruined pagoda 
in Myogale, a hamlet of Atet Sicli East village, about three miles to the 
south of Pegu Torvn. The circumstances which led to their discovery are as 

follows ; Early in May 1935, lightning .struck a Kokko tree (Albizzia Lebbek) 

and a large fissure in the wall of a pagoda close by resulted. Their curiosity 
being aroused, some of the villagers did some excavation and came upon the 
slabs together with a few images of the Buddha in bronze and silver. The 
slabs were inscribed on one face only. The inscriptions on two of them are in 
Portuguese, that on another is bilingual — Latin and Armenian — and that on the 
remaining one is in three different languages : Armenian, Portuguese and Burmese. 
The two inscriptions in Portuguese are epitaphs. One commemorates the death 
of William Stringfellow, legitimate son of Henry iStringfellow and of Anna Simoens, 
at the age of 8 years, in the month of November of the year 1742, and the other 
the death of Izaliel Sonbrinha de Abreu, legitimate daughter of Francisco Son- 
biinho de Abreu. The last line of the latter epitaph which most probably 
contained the date has been defaced. The bilingiial inscription is an epigraph 
commemorating in two different languages — ^Latin and Armenian — ^tbe construc- 
tion by Nicholas de Agualar and Margarite, his spouse, of a building in the Holy 
year of the Lord 1750 for the propagation of the Faith of the Regular Clerics of 
St. Paul. The last slab bearing a trilingual inscription is the tombstone of 
Peter (called ‘ Petrose ’ in Armenian and ‘ Pedro ’ in Portuguese) who died in 
the year 1749. The Armenian text tells us that he had been a heathen converted 
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to Christianity and died in the year 1749. The second part is in Portuguese 
and informs us that he was a native of the kingdom of Ava and died on the 
2nd j\Jay 1749. The last portion of the inscription wliich is in Burmese says 
that Maung Nyim, brother-in-law of Captain Nicholas, passed away in the 3Cth 
year of his age on the 4th day of the waxing moon of lawtlialin 1111 (=15th 
August 1749). According to the date given in the Burmese inscription, Maung 
Nyun died 3 months and 13 days after the death of Peter. The problem is 
Avhether ' Maung N}mn " was the original native name of Peter before he became 
a Christian and the date in the Burmese text is an error, Avhich is improbable, 
or Avhether another person is referred to. The last is most probably the case, his 
epitaph haA'ing been, for reasons iioav long forgotten, incised in the blank space 
left near the bottom of Peter’s tombstone. 

“ Besides the aboA^e stone inscriptions there AA^ere also found three short 
epigraphs. One AA'as incised on the back of the pedestal of an image of the 
Buddlia in bronze and the others on the obverse face of tAVo terra-cotta Amth’-e 
tablets. As has been noticed elseAvhere in this report, the legend on the Buddha 
image is in Burmese, in characters belonging to the 16th century A.D. and gives 
the name of the Buddha Avhom the image repj-esents as Avell as the name of its 
maker ; of the other two, found inscribed on terra-cotta votive tablets, one is 
in Pjm and the other in Sanslcrit ; similar tablets haA'e been found in preAdoua 
years, and no explanation is necessary.” 

The Superintendent also reports that the Avork on Mon inscriptions entrusted 
to Dr. C. 0. Blagdeii of London issued from tire press during the year. It 
contains six niedireval Mon inscriptions (Nos. XIIl-XVIIl) and AAuth their publi- 
cation Dr, Blagden’s contract AA'ith GoA'ernment for editing the Mon inscriptions 
found in Burma comes to an end. U M 3 ’'a the late Superintendent of the Burma 
Circle continued, Avhile in office, to Avork on the earlier Pali inscriptions Avhich 
haA'e so far been discovered at HmaAVza (Old Prome) and in the neighbouring 
localities and Avlrich he proposed to publish in a subsequent Amlmne of the Epi- 
grajtliia Birmanica, but the AA^ork could not be comjileted OAving to his ill-health 
and has been held in abeyance since liis subsequent retirement. 

Indian Musemn, Calcutta. 

The Superintendent, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, reports that ten 
sots of copper-plates Avere acquired for the Museum during the year. One of 
these, the NaA'-agram grant of the Maharaja Hastin has already been published 
ill the E^ngrajdiia hulica, Volume XXI, p, 126. The other nine inscriptions 
Avill also be published hi the EjiigrapMa Indica in due course. Therefore, only 
a short note on them is appended below for information. The first eight (A 
to H) of these nine along Avitli two other sets are said to have been found deposited 
in an earthen pot Avhich Avas dug up by a cultivator Avhile plouglimg a field in a 
A'illage of the Bada-Kliimedi estate in the Ganjam district of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

A. This grunt consisting of 3 irlates is issued from iivetnk-adhisJdha?ia by 
the P. M. P, Akantavarmak avIio is stated to haA^e ‘ acquired the entire 
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kingdom of Kaliiiga tlirongh the strengtli of liis arms It records tke gift of 
tlie village Svalpa-Velura in the Khalguklianda-ms/ia^a to Bhatta Xanatasarinan 
belonging to Vachcliha(Vatsa)-ooira, Vajasane[ya*]-c7(amna, and Ivanva-*'dMd (of 
the White Yainrveda). The date given at the end appears to read Sainva 19 
Pliida{Plidl(iinia) sudi 5 and has probably to be referred to the regnal year of 
the king. The Dutal-a was the Mahasdmanta Asokadeva. The charter was 
composed by the Malidsdndlmigrolnka Govindadeva, registered {Imchhifa) by the 
Maliddm Yasabhatterika and engraved by Mahindrabhima. 

B. This is also a grant of 3 plates issued from Kaliiiganagara by the Maharaja 
Deveiideav ARMAN, son of Eajendravarman and the ornament of the Gaiiga 
family, and records the donation of the village Biikudravak6[na] in Lohadhangara 
to one Govindasarman, son of Bhatta Narayana. The donee who hails from a 
place in Uttara-Radha, the name of which caimot be read with certainty, belongs 
to the Vatsa-yoira and the Katha-c/mrana of the (Black) Yajurveda. The date 
of the record rvhich is given at the end in decimal figures is 308 apparently of the 
Gahga era. The donor is identical with Devendravarman of the Tekkah Plates 
{EjiigmpMa Indica, Vol. XVIII, pp. 311 ff.) and the present record shows that 
the correction by Hultzsch of satamaye into §ata-traye in the former inscription 
is quite correct. The composer and the engraver of the present grant are also 
the same as in the Tekkali Plates, viz., the Rahasya Sarvachandra and the 
Ahhaidlin Srl-Sdmanta Khandimala. 

C. This charter is issued from ^v&t&k-ddlmlitlidna by the Maharaja Jaya- 
VABMADEV.a of the Ganga family. It is undated and records the gift of the 
^'illage Bhusunda m the Ndada(?)-srihga-ms/ioi/a to a Brahman named Ravisar- 
mman belonging to the Kasyapa-iioim, the Vajasaneya-c/iarana and the Kanva- 
idlcM (of the White Yajurveda). The Dutalca of the grant was the Mahasdmanta 
Purnadeva. Wliile the name of the composer is not clear that of the engraver 
appears to be Yichitrahasta. 

D. This grant is issued from iiv&,-ddhisthdna by the Rdnaka Jayavarma- 
deva of the Ganga family and records the gift of a piece of land belonging to the 
village Padalasrihga in the Khaliigakhanda-nis/iaya to the Bhattaputra Padma 
Mahatra of the Yatsa-^ofra and the Kanva-saMa (of the White Yajurveda). The 
mscription was registered by Trikalihga-Mahadevr, composed by Samanta and 
engraved by Vima[la*]chandra. The date of the record is given as the year 
100 expressed both in words and decimal figures. It appears to me, however, 
that we have reason to suspect the genuineness of tliis record. Firstly, the era 
is presumably meant to be the Gahga-era and we do not know of this Jayavarma- 
deva from any other record of this period. Secondly, the script also appears to 
belonv to a much later period and the donor, though oidy a Rdnalca bears such 
titles as are found in the records of the Eastern Ganga rulers namely ‘ who acquired 
sovereignty of the whole Kaliiiga Kingdom by the prowess of his arms etc. 
We do not know who the Trikalihga-mahadevi of the present record was but 
we remember that the Ganjam and Orissa plates of Yidyadharabhanja were also 
registered by one Trikalinga-Mahadevi. It may be that this was only a title 
borne by the chief queen of the rulers who called themselves ‘the lord of 
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the three kalingas However, taking all the points into consideration it 
seems ohAnous that the ^vriter of the present grant had a knowledge of the 
early Gariga and possibly also of the Bhanja records which he made use of in 
drawing up the present charter at the same time overlooking the other factors 
which might lead to the detection of his forgery. 

E. This charter was also issued from SYet-adliislithana by the Gahga king 
ParamamalicSvani P. M. P. Dakabkavadeva, son of Prithvivarman and 
records the donation of the rnllage Kasi[dda] in the JayAda-vishaija on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse to Bhatte, Durgakhandika, son of Bhatta Bodhana and belonging 
to the Vatsa-^olra and the Chhandoga-eSarana (of the Samaveda). The record is 
not dated and the ruler mentioned therein cannot be identified. The writer was 
the Sandldvigraliin Dhanadatta and the engraver, Damodara. 

E. & 6. These are said to be two grants of Indravarman of the Gahga 
dynast}'. As no impressions of these records were received in this office I am 
not in a position to give further particulars about them. 

H. Tliis grant was also issued from ^vetk{tsik)-adhisMidna and is not dated. 
It records the grant of a plot of land in the village Vadoda in the Khalugakhanda- 
vislmja to one Bhattaputra klahatra hlanikadeva of the Vatsa-^oira. While the 
inscription mentions the ParamamdMsvam P. ill. P. BHUPEUDRAVARirADEVA, 
the grant seems to have been made by one Gaugakavilasa RdnaJia whose 
relationship vnth the ruling sovereign is not clear from the inscription. It was 
composed by the Sandliivigraliin Asokadanta, engraved by Yimalachandra, and 
registered by a MaMdevl whose name has apparently been omitted. 

I. This grant was issued from Cliikhalisthiti and is undated. It records the 
gift of the village Upalabada to one Revana-[na]yaka by the Rdnaha Bama- 
DEVA born in the family of Tailapa. Hothing is known about the donor from 
an}' other record. It was ANuitten by the goldsmith Taula. The village granted 
is emdently identical with the A'illage Upalacla in the Parlakimedi taluk of the 
Ganjam district Avhere the charter is said to have been found while digging a 
field. 


Rajputana Mmeinn, Ajmer. 

The Curator reports to have copied 27 inscriptions for the Museum of which 
one came from the Partabgarh State, five from Jiran in the Gwalior State and 
twenty-one from the Jaisalmer State. As no impressions of these inscriptions 
were supplied to me by the Curator I base my review of them on the report sent 
by him. 

The inscription from Partabgarh is fragmentary and contains only a portion 
of what was originally a large jtraiasli. The stone on Avhich it is engraved was 
found hung in the Western part of the milage GhotiirsI situated at a distance of 
about seven miles from Partabgarh. The epigraph belongs to the time of 
Dvn-labharaia and records the building of a temple of Paxsvanatba. This ruler 
is undoubtedly identical with the lather of the Chrdiamana IndraTaja who, as Ave 
know from the Partabgarh Stone Inscription (EpigrapMa Indica, Vol. XH’’, pp, 182 
If.), hmit a temiAlc of the Sun-god at Ghontavarshika (modern Ghotarsz village). 
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Four out of tlie five inscriptions from Jiran are found on four pillars of the 
-cenotapli of Ravat Blianusiinlia of Deolia. One of tliem is dated tlie 14tli day 
of the bright half of Asvina, Saravat 1057, and records that the MaMrdjnl 
SarvadevI, a wife of the Malidsdmantadhipati Vigrahapala, a Guhilaputra (Gehlot) 
of hlagahrada, and the daughter of the MaMsdmantddJiipati Vasanta of the Solar 
family, erected a pillar in the temple of the Sun-god. The other three inscriptions 
are dated Wednesday, the 8th day of the dark half of Bhadrapada, Samvat 
1065 (=Wednesday, 14th September, A.D. 1009, the year being Karttiliadi) and 
record that the Blahdrdjnl Jajiaha, another wife of the same Vigrahapala and 
the daughter of the M alidsdmantddliipati Deva-ita of the Solar family of Bhanr- 
kachchha, erected these pillars. In these are also found the names of the Malid- 
sdmantddhipaii Vachchharaja, and Lakshmana, respectively the maternal grand- 
father and the son of the queen, besides those of Vairisiha and Yahila whose 
relationship with the chief’s family is not mentioned. As Bhanusimha died in 
A.D. 1604. it is clear that these pillars were brought from a temple of the Sun 
which had been built in the neighbourhood more than sis hundred years prior 
to his death and was probably in a ruined condition at the time. The fifth 
inscription from Jiran is found on a stone slab and bears a much later date, being 
the 11th day of the dark fortnight of Ashadha, Samvat 1617. It records the 
erection of a temple at Jiran belonging to Medapata by Raja Alhana, his wife 
[Vali] and their sous Sonihgara, Akheraja and Uda when Rana Udayasuhha was 
ruling at Chitralmta (Chitor). 

Of the twenty-one inscriptions from the Jaisalmer State only those men- 
tioning the names of rulers are very briefly noticed below as a detailed report 
on them will appear in the Annual Report of the Museum. They are all com- 
paratively late in date and contain the names of local chiefs only. The earliest 
of them is found on a Govardhana or a four-sided pillar, each side containing an 
image of a deity — the four deities being Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Surya. Such 
pillars are usually set up in this part of the country to perpetuate the memory 
of some deceased person or to mark the construction of a tank or temple. The 
inscription is dated Sunday, the 10th day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, 
Bhatika Samvat 539 (—Sunday, 11th August, A.D. 1163) and records that during 
the reign of Vijayaraja, the queen Rajaladevi built a tank in memory of her 
daughter’s son Sohagapala. Three memorial inscriptions found at the foot of the 
• Jaisalmer fort record that the Maharaja Gadhasiihha died on Wednesday, the 
11th day of the dark half of Marga(sirsha), Vilcrama Samvat 1418 and Bhatika 
Samvat 738 (=Wednesday, 24th November, A.D. 1361) and that his two queens 
Tarahgade, the daughter of Rana Rajadhara, and Nathalade became sail. It is 
also stated that the memorial stones were set up during the reign of the Blahcirdja 
Sri-Kesari. The other inscriptions from Jaisalmer contain the names of the fol- 
lowing rulers : Raja Sri-Bhatti Lakshmana (V.S. 1481, Saka 1346) ; Raula Vira- 
siha, son of Lakshmana (V.S. 1494, Bhatika 813) ; Mahdrdja Raval Devidasa 
(V.S. 1512) ; MalidrdjddJiirdja Raval Devakarna (V.S. 1539, Saka 1404) ; Malm- 
rdjddhirdja Raval Muladeva (V.S. 1614) ; his son Raval Hariraja (V.S. 1626) ; 
his son Raval Bhima (V.S. 1656, Hijri 1008 of the time of the Patasaha Akbar, 
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and also V.S. 1673, Saka 1.538, Bhatika 993) who married Dadimade known as 
Karniavatl in her father’, s family; Raval Ivalyanadasa (V.S. 1673, llaka 1638, 
Bhatika 993) and the MalmmjatJhiraja Raval Amarasiraha (V.S. 173G). 


Central Museum, Nafjpur. 

The Chirator of the iMuseiim informs me that the Tirodi Plates of the Vakataka 
ruler Pravarasena 11 and an incomplete Vakataka plate from Mohalla in tlie 
Drug district which were noticed in last year’s resume and have .since been publish- 
ed in the Epigraphia Indica have now been acquired for the Nag]mr iluseum. 
Another 'i'akataka charter consisting of five copper plates and complete with 
seal was recently discovered at Pattan, a village in the j\Iultai tahsil of the Betul 
district, C. P. Tliis has also now been acquired for the hlagpnr Minseum. The 
plates are said to have been discovered by a farmer in 1936 while ploughing a 
field. They were issued from Pravarapura by the Vakataka ruler Pbavap.a- 
SEKA II and record a royal grant of 400 nivartanas of land by the royal measure 
in the village of Asvatthakhetaka Avhich was situated on the road to Varadakheta 
in the Lohanagara division, for the upkeep of a saiira or charitable hall coimected 
with the footprint (Ipadamula] of the Mahapurusha, i.e., Vishnu. The charter is 
dated the seventh day of the dark fortnight of Karttika in the 27th year of the 
king’s reign. The gift was made at the request of Narayanaraja. The record 
was written by Kalidasa, a subordinate of the Senapati Katyayana and engraved 
by the goldsmith Isvaradatta, a subordinate of Kunejaraja who is identical with 
Kundaraja, the son of Satrughnaraja, mentioned in the Chammak Plates of the 
same ruler. It is stated at the end of the charter that Pitahiaha and Nanda 
caused it to be drafted {Ikdrdvaha). The record is important in that it advances 
the reign of Pravarasena II by about four years, the latest year so far 
known being the 23rd as found in his Dudia {EpigrapJna Indica, Vol. Ill, pp. 262 
ff.) and Tirodi (Ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 174) plates. This inscri 2 ition is under 
publication in the Epigraplm Indica. 

Information has reached me also of the discovery of two sets of Rashtrakuta 
copper-plates at Sirso hi the Alcola district, C. P. But as I have not examined 
their impressions I am not in a position to give any details about them. I, 
howevei, understand that an attempt is being made to acquire them for the 
Xagpur Museum. 


Government Museum, Madras. 

Three copper-plate inscriptions were acquired by the Government Museum. 
Madras, during the year under review. The earliest of them is the first plate 
of a set of two belonging to the reign of the Maharaja Hastin of the Parivrajaka 
family. The record on these plates has already been edited by Pleet (Corpus 
InscripHonum Jndicarum, Volume III, pp. 95 f.). Next in point of chroiiolo<^y 
is the set of three plates of the reign of Vinayaditya, one of the Early Chalukya 
rulers of Badami. The inscription on these plates is dated galea 614, the 11th 
year of the reign of the king and records the gift of .some lands in the villarre 
Ablmnda situated m Pedekal-uishaya to Trivikramasarman, son of HaridattL 
sarinan and grandson of Svastisarman of the Bhargava-yoim. The -rant was 
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made while the king was camping in the vijaya-sJcandhavdra of Mahakuta-tirtha 
(Mahakufa in the Badami taluk of the Bijapur district). The language of the 
record is Sanskrit and the characters are Kanarese of the 7th Century A.D. On 
the seal is to be seen the figure of a standing boar which was the Idiichhana of 
the Chalukj^as. This record has been published in the Telugu Journal BMrati 
(Yol. XIII, pt. iv, pp. 483 ff.). The third is a grant of the Eastern Chalulcj'a 
king Gunaica-Vijayaditya who ruled from A.D. 844 to 888. It registers 
the gift of the yillage Santagrama in the Gudravara-nislioya to one hundred 
Brahmans of various gotms, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. It bears no date. 
This is also published in the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society 
(Yol. Y, pp. 112 ff.). 

Rrovincial Museum, Lucknow. 

Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, the Curator of the Museum, reports that four 
inscriptions were acquired for the Lucknow Museum during the year. Out of 
these three are only fragments, one being a Tibetan record beautifully engraved 
on a piece of slate. The text of the last mentioned document has not yet been 
identified but it seems to contain a description of hell. The name of Maudgalya- 
yana, one of the disciples of the Buddha, is also mentioned in it. The fourth 
is a single copper-plate issued by the P. M. P. Jayachchandkadeva of 
the Gahadavala family of Kanauj. It consists of 36 lines. The writing is well 
preserved except a few letters at the beginning of the last four lines containing 
the imprecatory verses wliich are lost owing to a piece of the plate being broken 
off. The genealogy set forth in this cliarter is the same as that found in the 
Kamauli Plates and ether inscriptions of the same ruler. The date of the 
record which is given both in words and in figures is Samval 1237 Phdlguna sudi 
7 Rama when the sun entered the sign of Zodiac called IMina, and regularly 
corresponds to Sunday, the 22ad February, A.D. 1181, taking the year to be 
Karttikadi. The inscription records that the king, after bathing in the Ganges 
at Baranasi, granted the milage of Maihdara along udth that of Kadahi situated 
in the Dehaduara division to the learned Brahman Brahmasarman, the son of 
Gotrananda and the grandson of Sarvvananda and belonging to the Yats&-gdtra 
and the five fravaras Bhargava, Chyavana, Apnavana, Aiuva and Jamadagnya. 
The charter was written by the Mahahsha-patalilca Sripati who is also mentioned 
in the other grants of this ruler. 

CuTZon Museum of Archfeology, Muttra. 

Three fragmentary inscriptions in Brahnu characters of the Kushana period 
were acquired for the Museum. Of these only one, inscribed on an dydgapata, 
deserves mention as it contains the date. It is in two lines and may be read 
as ; — 

1 sanivaisare 20.1. mid] 2 di 20.6 

2 sa cha ari[har^]ta- 2 n(jdye. 

The year apparently belongs to the Kushana era and has to be referred to 
the reign of Kanishka. One peculiarity of this date is that the inscription seems 
to refer to the second month of the year. Usually in Kushana inscriptions, 
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particularly in those from the Mathura region, the date is given either in seasons 
and fortnights or the name of the month is expressly stated. 

Provincial Museum, Peshawar. 

The Curator reports the acquisition of two inscriptions in KharoshthI charac- 
ters engraved on the bottom of two stone relic caskets and a stone seal with a 
legend in the characters of the Gupta period. These are being dealt with by 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Supdt., Archl. Section, Indian Museum. 

Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 

Two sets of copper plates belonging to the Kadamba rulers Kavivarman and 
Krishnavarman (II) were purchased for the Museum. Both these records have 
already been published in the Epigrapliia Indica (Vol. XVI, pp. 264 JI.). 

MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 

By Mr. G. Yazdani. 

During the year under report some forty new inscriptions were copied, nine 
of which belong to the Punjab, one to the United Provinces, one to the Central 
Provinces, four to the Bombay Presidency, nine to the Madras Presidency and 
fifteen to H. E. H. the Nizam's Dominions. The Punjab inscriptions have been 
copied by Dr. M. Nazim who has been requested to edit them for the next number 
1937-38) of the EpigrapMa Indo-Moslemica. 

In the United Provinces an inscription was brought to my notice by Dr. K. A. 
Ansari, Assistant Engineer, Northern Circle, who also furnished me with two 
impressions of the inscription and a report on the circumstances in which it had 
been found. The insciiption is dated 721 H. (1321 A.D.) during the reign of 
^iyaftu’d-Diii Tu^luq and mentions the name of one IlAtiyaru’d-Daulat-wad- 
Din, a noble of the court of ‘Alau’d-Din Wialji. IMtiyaru’d-Daulat might have 
occupied an important position at the Court of Ghiya&u’d-Din Tu^luq as well, 
for the latter king ascended the throne of Delhi only five years after ‘Alau’d-Din. 
As the inscription is important from both historical and palseographic points of 
view it is being studied carefully and will be published in due coiu'se. 

The inscription from the Central Provinces is in Persian verse and it records 
the erection of a mosque at Dhamoiii'^ by Randiila IQian a general of Aurangzeb. 
As Dhamoui has had a chequered history from the 15th to the 17th centuries, 
belonging to Hindu Rajas at one time and the Mughal Kings at another, this 
inscription is important, as shonung the possession of Dbamoni by the Mughal 
Emperor in the 17th century. The inscription was first noticed by R. M. Crofton, 
Esq., I.C.S., now the Director General of Revenue in Hyderabad and a rubbing 
of it was subsequentl 3 ^ sent to me by the Deputy Commissioner of Saugor. 

Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Government Epigraphist for India, kindly sent me 
rubbings of three inscriptions which he had received for decipherment from the 
Superintendent, Archseologieal Sun’'e 3 q Western Circle, Poona. Of tliese two in- 
scriptions are important, one belonging to the reign of Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat, 


* In the Banda Tahsil, 29 miles north of Saugor. 
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being dated 21st Zu Qa'dli 925 H., and tlie other mentioning the name of Mubarak 
^alji and recording the erection of a mosque. Both tliese inscriptions were 
found .at Jalor,,now in the Jodhpur State but originally the capital of the ance- 
.“stors of the Kawabs of Palanphr. As the rubbings of these inscriptions, wliich 
have been received, are not very clear and as there are several other unpublished 
inscriptions at Jalor, arrangements .are being made to obtain another set of the 
rubbings of these records, for it is hoped their texts will throiv fresh light on the 
history of Gujarat Kings. The Government Epigraphist sent me the rubbing 
of another inscription which is now preseiwed in the RasulMianji Museum at 
Junagarh. The inscription is carved in Persian as well as Nagari characters 
and mentions the Iniilding of a shrine in 862 JI., during the reign of Sult.an 
Q,utbu’d-Din of Gujarat. This inscription with necessary notes is being published 
in the ensuing number (1935-36) of the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 

Of the nine inscriptions from the Madras Presidency, five belong to tlie 
mosque at Ichchapuram in the Ganjam district. The latter records are dated 
1102 H. (1690 A.D.) and mention the building of an inn and a mosque by one 
J»Iu?tafa Iflian. Of the other four inscriptions from the same Presidency, the 
most important epigrapli is from a dargah at Calingap.atam, Chicacole taluk, 
Ganjam district. It records the erection of a ‘ grand mausoleum ’ by Muham- 
mad Qasim bin Muhammad Husain on the 28th of Ramadhan, 1038 H. The 
language of this inscription is Persian. 

Of the fifteen inscriptions discovered during the year under report in H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions, the most important are the following : — 

(i) The insoription on the Kaghzipum Mosque, It contains the genea- 

logy of Baihmani kings and also gives the date of the building of 
a mosque and a tank. 

(ii) The inscription over the Baitdl Bdrl Gate of the Taltam Fort. It 

records the building of a gate at the Taltam Port in the 49th regnal 
year of Aurangzeb (1116 H.) by Abu Sa'id son of Hatim ^an. 
Aurangzeb at this time was occupied in the conquest of the Deccan 
and he. strengthened the defences of the forts where the Imperial 
army was garrisoned. The language of the inscription is Persian 
and the style of writing Nastd‘Uq. 

(iii-iv) Two inscriptions from the Taltam Fort. These inscriptions are in- 
teresting as gi\fing the dates of the building of the original defences 
of the Taltam fort by Murtaza Nizam ^ah I in 989 II. (1581 A.D.). 

(v-vi) Two inscriptions from the Mudgal Fort. These records throw light on 
the wars ivhich took place between the Bijapur Idngs and the Rajas 
of Vijayanagfir in the latter half of the 16th century. These in- 
scriptions also contain the dates of the construction of two bastions 
during the reigns of the Bijapur kings, ’Ali ‘Adil ^ah I and Ibrahim 
=Adil Shah II. 

(vii) Inscription on a mosque at Mudgal. This inscription is a fine specimen 
of the Thulfe style of writing and contains the name of the calli- 
graphist — Karimu’d-Din son of ‘All. 


R 
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Supfhmeni to tlie 1933-34 issue of tlie E'pigrapMa ImJo-Moslemica which 
deals mth ninetj-six inscriptions of Ahmadnagar, Junnar, Satara, Broach and 
Surat IS almost ready and will he issued shortly. The majority of these inscrip- 
tions are being published for the first time and* great credit is due to Dr. Nazim 
who has demph^ed tliese records, translated their texts and added suitable notes 
to show their liistorical and palieographic importance. 



SECTION IV.-MUSEUMS. 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

By T. N. Ramachandran. 

Acquisitions. 

During the year under report the Museum acquired by presentation an 
interesting bronze image of Buddha (9406) found at Nalanda, the Navagrama 
copper plate grant of Maharaja Eastin (9521) dated G. E. 198 and a group of 
nine terracottas (9522-30). The image of Buddha (Plate XXXVI, fig. 1) 
which comes from Nalanda was presented by Mr. Ajit Ghose. Though small 
(height 3|"), it is of sufficient iconographic importance, representing as it does 
Buddha seated in the attitude of touching the earth {bJiumisfarsa-mudrd), a 
t}’pe styled in the sddhanas as Vajrdsana-Buddha-BhatfdraJca. The thunder- 
bolt {vajm) is shown in front, on the seat itself, to mark it as the ‘ adamantine 
throne ’ (vajrdsana), seated on which Buddha attained his sanibodlii. What 
is more unusual, however, is the fact that the dsana instead of being the usual 
lotus throne {padmdsana) is a seat of grass {darbhdsana), which recalls to mind 
the scene on the eve of the Buddha’s Enlightenment. Mffiile on his way to the 
bodhi-matjida from the river Nairanjana, the Bodhisattva is said to have received 
from a grass-cutter named Svastika a handful of grass. On reaching the bodhi 
tree he spread out an “ excellent layer of grass with the points inwards and the 
roots outwards, and set himself thereon, with legs crossed, turned to the east, 
the body upright ” and resolved not to get up from that seat until he had attain- 
ed bodhi.^ According to the Niddmhatlid^ a seat, 14 cubits long, appeared 
from "where the grass was spread, the blades of grass arranging themselves “ in 
such a form as would be beyond the power of even the ablest painter or carver 
to design ”. The Ceylonese version of the incident avers that on the spot where 
the grass touched the ground the earth opened and “ by the power of his pdra- 
mitds, a throne arose, 14 cubits high, the roots of the grass being hid, whilst the 
blades appeared as a beautiful canopy wrought by the skill of a clever work- 
man ”.® The representation of the dsana here as a throne of grass is significant, 
for all the versions of the life of Buddha are agreed in stating that “ on seeing 
the throne, the prince rejoiced, and sat down upon it animated by great resolve 
and courage The dsana of the image bears on its under-side a seal vith a 
Xagari inscription in relief containing the Buddhist creed of Dhaima {Ye dJiarmd, 
etc.). 

The Xavagrama grant of Maharaja Eastin (9521), was presented by Eao 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Deputy Director General of Archeology, who has edited 


* Lalita-Vistara, Ed. Lefmann, p. 289. 

’ Trubncr’s Oriental Series, Vol. I, Buddhist Birth-stories, p. 90. 

’ E. S. Haidy, A Ilaniinl oj Buddhism, p. 176. 

* Acla OrieniaJia, Vol. X, p. 147. 
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it in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI, Part III. The plate which 00016 =! from 
Xagod State, C. I., consists of the left half of the first of a set of two plates and 
records in Sanskrit the grant to certain Brahmans of a village called Navagrama 
in the rdsMra of the Pulinda chief (apparentlj^ a feudatory of the nripati-pariv- 
rdjahas) by the Maharaja Hastin in the year []]98 of the Gupta era. 

The terracotta figures (9.522-30) were found by Pandit Kameshwar Dayal. 
Deputy Magistrate, near Ghosi, District Azamgarh, U. P., in an extensive and 
high mound, 40 to 50 feet in height and about 117 bigJias in area. There are 
also indications that it must have been a large settlement representing many 
periods. Bricks of Gupta and Mauryan periods and coins, beads, etc., are 
also reported to have been found at this site. 

Though the collection presented to the Indian Museum consists of onty nine- 
figures, one could recognise in them at least three types. The commonest type 
accounting for G out of 9 specimens (Plate XXXVI. figs. 5 and 8) bears the fol- 
lowing characteristics : (1) The general features are adequately represented. 

The figure is moulded entire, no part being separately made and affixed. Subject 
to the ‘ law of frontality ’ the figures are modelled in the round and are not reliefs. 
The material is a hard grey clay with gloss}”^ red wash. (2) The face is oval. 
The nose, though prominent, is not formed by pinching the clay together, as is 
the case with the Indus Valley terracottas, and forms a projection continuous 
rvith the forehead on which a tilaM is shown. (3) The eyes are oval and the 
pupils are indicated. The upper lip is overdrawn and worrid consequently 
appear to hang. (4) The breasts and hips are developed and the navel is large 
and conspicuous {Cf. Plate XXXVI, 5). (5) The ear-rings, sometimes heavy and 

large are either of the patra-kundala tj’pe or of the ordinary annular type. Tlie 
former is represented as an ordinary disc with or without a dot in the centre or a 
bigger disc with smaller dots encircling a bigger one, the design resembling the 
seed-vessel of a lotus. The annular type of ear-ring (kundala) hangs either 

verticall}^ from the ears or horizontally. (C) The single necklace bears designs 

consisting of punched strokes or circles, the latter in one case being in two rows 
alternating with double vertical strokes. (7) The figures wear wristlets. The 

arms, wherever present, are bent and held at the sides or in one example raised 

to the head in the act of adjusting the headdress. (8) The headdresses are fan- 
.shaped, sometimes with a tiara-like smaller course over the forehead of indented 
upward strokes. In one case, a female figure is clad in a long thin robe reaching 
from the neck to the ankles, but showing the features of the body. ' This parti- 
cular figure is interesting as its base is hollow, so as to fit into the upper end of a 
pole. 

The second typo, of which there are only tu'o examples (Plate XXXVJ, 
fig. G) shares most of the characteristics of the first type with the difference that 
the eye-brows, lids and pupils, the lips and the lilalza marks are separately made 
and affixed to an oval face, that the ear lobes are dilated with a view to insert 
patra-kundahs (not shown here), and that the forehead shows, in the centre well- 
groomed hair as in the case of the Mathura railing Yakshis, for which reason 
this type should be placed later than the first. 
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The third type represented by a .single example (Plate XXXVI, fig. 7) is 
interesting in several -ways. The face is rectangular (almost square), with a 
prominent nose running continuous uith the line of the forehead. The eyes 

as well as the pupils are incised while the mouth is Avedge-shaped. The ears 

(only one remains), wear patm-kundalas, also rectangular, evidently in harmony 
with the rectangular shape of the face. The forehead, of which little remains, 
has a tihka mark affixed to it, while the small and tapering head-dress has a 
vertical indenture. The bod}’’ sIioavs a strand-like necklace with slanting strokes 
indented on it, the nipples affixed slightly irregularly so as to admit between 
them the passage of the yajhopaviia, a chord vdth similar indentures, a disc with 
a dot in its centre similar to the tilaJca on the neck and a large navel. The arms 

are bent and are adorned with wristlets ; the left hand holds a cup or the span 

of a ladle, while the right hand is apparently engaged in taking the contents of 
the left. That the figure represents a Brahman is clear from the yajiiopavlta, 
the tilalca on the forehead and a similar mark on the neck, which may stand for 
the ritual mark that every Brahman (dvija) has to make with the ash {bJiasma) 

from the sacrificial fire. Evidentl}’’ the Brahman in question is here engaged 

in taking out from the cup in his left hand lajas or fried rice and offering them 
to the fire-god. ' This unique specimen, in view of the explanation given above, 
may be said to date from liistoric times, probably from the Suhga period with 
which is associated a Brahmanical revival. 

As regards dating it is apparent that an earlier date has to be assigned to 
the first and third types than the second type. If, as indicated above, a Sunga 
date is attributed to the third, then a first or second century A.D. date may, 
■with some confidence, be hazarded for the second type. 

Among the antiquities from Sarnath numbering about 35 that were acquired 

on loan from the Director General of Archseology mention may be made of two 

interesting fragmentary sculptures. Both are representative of the classical 

stvle such as one finds in the Gupta period. One (9513) (Plate XXXY, fig. 1) 
is a piece, sho’wing a Vidyadhara couple flying and in the act of worship- 

ping with flowers the principal deity of the sculpture, which is missing. EloAver 
trays are held in their left hands from wluch one floAver is taken at a time by the 
right hand to be scattered below. VTiile an everlasting state of soaring is 
apparent in the composition, the action that is suggested, viz., adoration or wor- 
sl-fip Avith flowers takes place within a narrow compass. The bodies of the 

couple are plant-like in swaying rhythm and plasticity, the result being a flow- 

ing movement of life which characterised all Gupta sculptures. The youthful 
appearance of the couple, the smoothness of their limbs and their relative free- 
dom from jewellery and apparel stand in sensitive relation to their bodies. A 
comparison of this flying group with other groups of knOAvn date, such as from 
Gwalior,’^ from Aihole, Kanheri and Sarnath*^ aatII show similarities between ours 
and Sarnath and Kanheri ones. A niitlmna couple probably of Vidyadharas 
from Sarnath noAV exliibited in the Museum and bearing No. 8568 is exactly like 

> St. Kramrisoh, Indian Smlpture, fig. 60. 

* A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, figs. 165, 164 and 161. 
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the Vidyadhara couple in question, though the attitudes are difierent. In 
both the man wears a single necklace, presents the same anatomical features and 
a heavy coiffure of curly hair, wears Icundalas and wristlets and presents the 
same facial expression. The woman in both has the same single necklace, arm- 
let, wristlet, meJcliald with pellet designs marked on it and patm-kiindahs and 
presents a similar arrangement of braided hair. The Yidyadhara is also sinrilar 
to one occurring on a Buddha plaque from Sarnath (S. 34), now in the Indian 
Museum, with this difference that the latter has his left leg bent, the feet pomt- 
ing upward, while the former has his right leg stretched and his left bent in such 
a way as to form with the right leg a straight line parallel to the ground line. 
Besides, the body of the Sarnath Vidyadhara is heavier. ObA'iously the 
fragment belongs to the 5th century A.D. when Ctupta art was at its 
perfection. 

Another fragment (9516), 3'xl' 5i", also from Sarnath is part of a frieze 
(Plate XXXY, fig. 2) showing four of the planets including Rahu, who presents 
as usual a demoniac appearance. Rahu is shown at the extreme right end of the 
frieze with a huge head and feathers tucked in to his hair fan-wise. A big patra- 
Imndala is seen in his right ear and a relatively small maJcara-kwpdala in his left. 
Very little of his body is shown and what is shown of it is hidden by stout arms, 
the hands bent doum with the palms turned outward. His moustached mouth 
is open showing a row of teeth, his nostrils dilated, his eyes are wide open and 
his palms outstretched — all giving to the face an expression of joy or gratifica- 
tion. To Rahu’s left stand three planet deities, viz. Brihaspati, Sukra and Saui, 
all in tribhanga and with halos behind their heads, each holding an aJcshamald 
in the right haird and a Jiamai^dalu in the left, except that in the case of Sani, 
the left hand is broken and missing. Their under-garments tied in the kachchha 
fashion with the utlarlya encircling them have hhe ends secured in a knot thrown 
elegantly on the right. A necklace, armlet and wristlet and the yajiiopavita, 
are other common features of the three. As befits their character as Brahmans, 
Brihaspati and Sukra have their hair arranged in a jatdmakida, while the hair 
of Sani is arranged turban- wise, braided and secured by a wreath in front. While 
Brihaspati has no kundaUs, the other two wear makara-kundalas, and Sani has 
his left leg bent cross-\Hse. The features compare well with those of Bhumara 
and other Sarnath divinities, particularly with those of a Padmapani in the 
Museum collection (S. 37) and another divine being also in the Museum (Ms. 20). 
A comparison of this frieze with later Navagralia representations such as those 
of the Eastern SchooB will bring out the superiority of this early work. The 
presence of Gupta features will easily admit of the frieze being assigned to the 
0th or 7th century A.D. 

Among the images acquired during the year under report under the provi- 
sions^of the Treasure Trove Act, an image of black chlorite stone (9481), (Plate 
XXXV, fig. 3), representing Parvati is wmrth noting. It hails from Dakshin- 
Mxihammadpxir near Comilla, Tippera District, where it rvas found in the 


'U.T). Bnnerji, Eastern Indian Schoai of Medional Sculpture. Plnle LXITI, b. 
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re-excavation of a silted tank. The image, 4'-2"xl'-10j", represents Parvati 
standing in the samahhanga pose on a lotus, -with an elaborate prabhdvall serving 
as the back-ground. Two lotuses spring up from behind the lotus on which 
Parvati is standing, flanking as it were the entire frame of the goddess, and at 
the same time standing between herself and her two attendants {panvamdevatas). 
one on either side of her. Parvati presents a majestic figure, adorned as she is 
with a long and tapering jata-mahita showing the hlrttimuhha in its front, patra- 
hmdalas in the ears, tliree necklaces, one of which in three strands passes elegant- 
ly over her full bosom and reaches below the stomach, armlets, wristlets, anklets 
{pdda-sams) and an under-garment reaching down to her anldes and bound by a 
waist-zone wfith vertical and horizontal tassels, the former displaying Idrttiniii- 
klias. The third eye is prominent on the forehead. Her right hand wfith the 
mark of a lotus in it indicates varada w^hile her left, though hanging down like 
the right hand holds elegantly with feminine restraint a lotus by its stalk. The 
parivaradevatas are similar to the Devi herself in the matter of decorative details, 
though standing in the triblianga pose and \vith different attributes in their hands. 
The one on the right of the Devi holds a padma in her left and a clidniam in her 
right, while the other on the left of the goddess holds a chdmara in her right and 
a kamandalu in her left. In both, the tlfird eye and the long necklace of the 
main figure are absent, to mark their inferiority. The bottom of the pedestal 
show's in miniature the lion veldcle {vdhana) of the Devi on the left and other 
figures which from right to left are, a cZtamrwa-bearer, a Deva attended by tw'o 
of his women in the act of worshipping with a garland held in his hands, another 
Deva in meditation, a stand probably with a book on it, a lotus bud (?) and a 
c7ia»!ara-bearer. The prabhdvall shows a number of decorative details. Eear- 
ing leogrj'phs [vgdla) with riders stand on recumbent elephants, which in turn 
are placed on capitals, while above, the prabhdvali, which is circular, show's, 
beside the halo behind the Devi’s head, a foliage course along the border, kin- 
naris, one on either side of the Devi, one plajfing on the lute and the other keep- 
ing time with cj'mbals, flying Vidyadhara with garland in hands on either side, 
and further above, in a row, Ganesa, Brahma, Siva, Vishnu and Karttikeya with 
their respective emblems and mlianas. This rare image, which is in an excellent 
state of preservation, is of great iconographic importance. As an excellent example 
of the Bengal school, it may be placed in or about the 12th century A.D. 

Hotew'orthy purchases during the year are tw'o fragmentary sculptures from 
Mathura of red stone, a sculpture in black chlorite stone, representing Durga 
as Simhavahiru and nine sets of copper plate grants. One of the Mathura finds 
(9403). 4r' high, shows the bust of a YakshI (Plate XXXVI, fig. 9) that formed 
part of a mithuna similar to those on the Bhutesvar pillars.^ A flowing curve 
of compositional movement characterises the Yakslil, w'hose tilted head, open 
eyes and smiling mouth at once suggest that she is given up like the Bhutesvar 
Yakshls to the pleasure of the moment, viz., love. The caressing arm of her 
lover, going round her neck, the hand holding a flower and gently resting on her 


^ L. Bachtofor, Early Indian Sculpture, pi. 93. 
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left shoulderj coupled with a round amplitude of the modelling of her limbs, 
particularly the bosom, is suggestive of a complaisant sensuous feeling which 
characterises all Mathura mitlmnas. The naturalism of the Mathura school 
which has physical mass for its substance and sensual appeal for its aim is present 
here, though perhaps the latter has absorbed the former so very completely, as 
will be evidenced by the modelling of flesh as relaxed, as to prove that “ the 
plastic sense has been entirely steeped in the physical ” . The hair combed and 
twice partitioned in the forehead, leaving a central patch of hair there, and secur- 
ed in a knot behind, drooping ear-rings, two necklaces, one close to the neck 

and the other, rvliieh is just a course of pearls, dangling elegantly between the 

full bosoms, and the' breasts themselves suggestive of relaxed sensitive flesh are 
the main features of this Yakshi which are also present in the well-known Bhutes- 
var Yakshis and other allied figures from Mathurad On stylistic grounds the 
figure may be assigned to the second century A.D. 

The other Mathura find (9402) is a piece from a rectangular slab, 9"x7", 
showing on one side lotuses spread within a border and on the other five horse- 
men riding on horses, the legs of the fifth alone being visible. The party moves 
to the right, Two of the horsemen in front appear to lead the others and seem 
to enjoy a status higher than that of the others as evidenced by their apparel and 

turban. One of them, who is shown in the back-ground, wears a turban, the 

knot of whicli is thrown elegantly to the right as in the case of Suiiga head-dresses. 
The turban in the case of the other has the knot in the centre itself, .while his 
apparel consists of trousers and a kaiicJiiil'a or coat extending down to the waist. 
A necldace witli a broad border, crossing near the breasts is present. Similar 
necklaces and turbans occur in Mathura^. The sculpture in question may be 
assigned to the first century B.C. or A.D. 

A stone sculpture (9285), 14Y'x8i'' hails from Bihar and represents Duiga 
riding on her vaJiana, the lion (for wliich reason she may be called Simhavahini), 
(Plate XXXVI, fig. 10). Durga has four hands ; her upper right hand, which 
liolds a long sword is lifted up as in striking while her lower right is bent low, 
with its palm indicating mrada, the idea suggested being annihilation to those 
that defy her and protection and blessings to those that beseech her ; the upper 
left holds a shield and the lower left a trident. Her hair is arranged in a becom-- 
ing bun-like knot. Patm-hundalas, a third eye on the forehead, two necklaces, 
tliree-stranded yajiiojMvifa, and a long necklace 1 (perhaps the vanamdld) arrang- 
ed yajnopavUa-Hyie and reaching the hips, are some of the noteworthy features 
of this image which are also shared by the earlier specimens of the Eastern School, 
particularlj’’ from Xalanda (Bihar).^ The sculpture may tlierefore be said to 
date from the ninth or tenth century A.D. 

In all 163 coins were added to the coin cabinet of the Indian Museum, out 
of vhich ten gold coins deserve special mem-ion. Four of these were purchased 


‘I,. Bachliofcr. Early Indian Sculpture, fiog. 75, 92, 93, 95, 98, 101 ; J. PJ,. Voge], Xn Sculpture de Mathura (Ars 
.l-nliCT xv), pig. MI, XVI-6. XVIII, XXl-a, .aad L. » j \ 

It ^ Sculpfare * Mathura, ph. VII-c, VlII-5: XXXIV-a, XXXV.«, c, XXXVIII-i, Lll-a. 

St. Kramnsch. Indian Sculpture, fiy. 98. 
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from Mr. Ajit Gliose of Calcutta. The first (Plate XXXVI, fig. 3) is a double 
stater of Kadphises II and shows details that occur in at least four different coin 
types of Xadpliises represented elsewhere.^ Monogram on the obverse is similar 
to Xo. 154 of pi. VII of Smith’s catalogue, while that on the reverse resembles 
No. 162, pi. VII of the same catalogue. The second is a quarter stater of Kanish- 
ka with its obverse similar to that of an Indian Museum coin,^ and its reverse- 
to that of another coin, also of the Indian Museum® and of a coin of Huvishka 
in the British Museum* with a monogram figured as pi. VII, 154 of Smith’s cata- 
logue. The third is of Vasudeva, similar in type to a coin in the Indian Museum 
collection® and presents on the reverse Siva four-armed and three-faced, standing 
facing, holding noose, kettle-drum (dhakJcd'i), vase and trident, with bull behind 
standing facing right, the legend Oeslio on left and on the right a monogram 
figured bj’’ Smith as 165 of pi. VII. The fourth is a rare coin of Samudragupta 
of the Asvamedha Type (Plate XXVI, fig. 4) with legend reading as “ Rdja- 
dliirdjali •priMvlm—avitvd (divaiii jayaiy—d) Jirta-vajimedhah . A coin of 
Chandragupta II, also purchased, is of the Archer Type and is similar to one 
figured by Allan’^ 'udth this difierence that the monogram on the reverse resembles 
that found on another coin.® Five gold coins were purchased by the Trustees 
of the Indian Museum and presented to the Indian Museum cabinet. One of 
them, which is of Kanishka, is similar to a coin figured by Gardner.® The second 
is of Huvisldca similar to coin No. 9 of Smith’s catalogue (p. 77), but with the 
bust of the king to right, club in his right and ankusa in his left hands and the 
legend in “ badly formed Greek letters ”, Sliaonano shao HovesJiki Kosliano. 
The third, also of Huvishka, whose reverse shows Skanda and Vifekha standing, 
is similar to the reverse of a smaller coin in the British Museum*® and to the 
obverse of another, also of the British Museum.** The fourth is a coin of Samudra- 
gupta of the Standard Type similar to one in the Indian hluseum*® but shows in 
addition a dagger tucked to the waist of the king and the marginal legend, (same) 

rasatavitatavi ripiiraji The fifth and the last coin presented by 

the Trustees is an interesting issue of Chandragupta I of the “ king and queen ” 
type, similar to that of Smith, No. 1 (p. 99) but showing Lakshmi seated in the 
lalita pose (right leg hanging dowm) on couchant lion facing right, with a fillet 
in her out-stretched right hand and a monogram on left similar to that figured by 
Allan and Smith.*® 


1 Gardner, British 3(ttseum Catalogue of Indian Coins, pi. XXV, figs. 7,9; V. A, Smith, Catalogue of the coins 
in the Indian Museum, p. 68, type 1, Xo. 1 and typo 3, No. 6. 

“.Smith, p. 69, No. 1. 

“ Ibid, p. 70, No. 3. 

* Gardner, pi. XXVIl, fig. 20. 

“ Smith, p. 84, No. 3, pi. XIII, 8. 

® J. A. S. B., Vol. X, No. 6, pp. 255-6. 

’ Catalogue of Indian coins, pi. VI, fig. 17. 

8 Ibid, pi. VI, fig. 13. 

■ 8 British Museum Catalogue of Indian Coins, pi. XXVI, 6. 

18 Ibid, p. 149, No. 113, pi. XXnil, 23. 

Ibid, p. 149, Xo. Ill- 
Smith, pi. XV, 6, 

13 J. Allan. Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. 30, No. 88 ; Smith, pi, XVIII, 21. 
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CENTRAL ASIAN ANTIQUITIES MUSEUM. 

B)i Dr. M. A. Hamid. 

Curating and Presermlion. 

In addition to .Sir Aurel Stein’s Central Asian collection, the Central Asian 
Antiquities J.Iuseuni, New Delhi, contains antiquities from Baluchistan excavat- 
ed by Mr. H. Hargreaves at ISIal during 1925 and those brought by Sir Aurel 
Stein from his archaeological tours during the year 1927-28. This latter hoard 
of antiquities was lying in the Museum stores awaiting preservative treatment, 
before their systematic study could be attempted in comparison with materials 
from other sites. Their treatment was started last season and continued during 
the year and the collection from South Baluchistan has now undergone the neces- 
sarr' chemical and preservative treatment and the objects from various sites in 
North Baluchistan are under treatment. 

One of the paintings in the Central Fresco gallerr" was badlj' damaged by the 
fall of a patch of plaster from the ceiling. Fortunately the damage done was 
mostly to the plaster in which the painting was set rather than to the painting 
itself. This was repaired by pouring thin plaster cream from the top and apply- 
ing even pressure from underneatli. 

In some of the paintings there has been a tendency for the plaster as well 
as the paint to peel ofi from the surface. This defect has been remedied by 
repairing the plaster coating and fixing the paint with a thin solution of cellulose 
acetate. 

With the exception of a few large metal objects treated by the Archeeological 
Chemist, most of the antiquities of this Museum collection did not receive chemical 
treatment before. A temporary Modeller was appointed in March 1935 to help 
in the treatment of pottery, stoire and other small objects. The total number of 
objects treated in the Museum Laboratory during the year is 

Stone, pottery and metal objects from South Baluchistan . . . . 5.121 
Stone, pottery and metal objects from North Baluchistan .... 327 

Stone, pottery and metal objects from Sind aird other places . . . 178 

Experiments on the preservation of wooden objects from Lou-Lan and 
Astana graves by fumigation with carbon disulphide and other insecticides were 
carried out during the year. In addition to the collections from Baluchistan 
and Sind, a copper coin of Siva and bull type of the time of Cadphises IT from 
Cbarsadda belonging to Dr. Simone Corbiau of Belgium, five copj^er coins of 
iluliatnmadan period, a bronze figure of a dancing girl and one of a flying dove, 
excavated l)y Dr. Macka)’’ were treated in the Museum Laboratory. 

Four large silk paintings from Tnn-huang were mounted auring the vear. 
They are — 

1 . Ch . 0029 ; .Silk painting representing Thousand-armed Avalokifcesvara. 

r-S"xi'-4". 

2. Ch. 002S; .Silk painting representing Avalokite-svara. l'-G''xl'. 

3. Ch. 0007 ; Silk painting representing Amitablia between Bodhisattvas. 
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4. CJli. 00104 Remains of a large silk painting representing the Paradise 
of Amitahha. 

The wooden docmnents written in Kharostlii script from Niya and other sites 
stored in the Museum were removed to the Museum Annexe on the first floor of 
the Imperial Record Department building. These valuable documents are 
Avritten in carbon ink and are liable to be affected by the damp atmosphere of the 
mam building and it was therefore considered necessary to remove them to a 
comparatively drier place. 

All the wooden racks filled witli trays containing antiquities from various 
sources in the reserr^e collection have been straightened by nailing hoop iron 
bands diagonally across the backs and sides to prevent tliem from getting out of 
the straight. 

Improvements in the galleries. 

The insufficiency of the supply of air to the frescoes set against the walls 
was long realised and at the suggestion of the Archeological Chemist in India, 
rectangular wooden slabs fitted with thin wore gauze were fitted at the bottom 
of the cases and on the top of each case a small hole was bored so as to admit 
free cirevdation of air and drive cut the damp stagnant air, frauglit with danger. 

The lighting arrangement in the galleries has not been quite satisfactory 
and a number cf visitors have complained about the inadequacy. Some im- 
provement has been effected by the installation of more powerful lamps. 

The old cardboard labels on the large silk paintings hung on the walls of the 
galleries of the Museum Annexe are being replaced gradually by painted wooden 
labels. 

The new gallery in the long corridor in the Museum Annexe which was fitted 
last y'ear with twelve show-cases has now been thrown open to the public. The 
exhibits in this gallery contain selected specimens from Baluchistan antiquities 
brought by Sir Aurel Stein from his archaeological tours during 1927-28, anti- 
quities from Nal excavated by Mr. Hargreaves in 1925 and from various sites in 
Sind explored by Mr. hi. G. Majumdar during the years 1929-30 and 1930-31. 
The exhibits from Sind have been arranged according to sites and each site is 
well represented in the gallery. 

Por the exhibition of minor miscellaneous antiquities from Central Asia 
additional space has been found by the erection of a show-case round the central 
column in the room in the Annexe devoted to this. 

In addition to the exhibits in this gallery, a large number of antiquities from 
Central Asia are at present stored in the Clerk’s room in the Museum Annexe 
for Avant of exhibition space. The room set apart for the Curator as his office 
in the Annexe building has been resumed as an exhibition gallery and, fitted Avitb 
shoAV-cases Avill soon be throAvn open to the public. 

Loan of exhibits. 

At the request of the High Commissioner for India, London, 35 exhibits were 
sent on loan to the Royal Academy of Arts, London, for the International 

s2 
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Exhibition of Chinese Arts, during the year. These included 10 silk paintings, 
17 textiles, 4 paper drawings and 4 stucco objects from Central Asian sites. 
They have now been safely received back in the Museum. 


DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 

Bij lihan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, 

The work of mounting paintings was taken up again this year by the Archaeo- 
logical Chemist, and 68 of them were treated this year. The pictures were 
systematically arranged in the picture gallery each provided with a descriptive 
label. Two new table show-cases were supplied to accommodate selected anti- 
quities discovered at the excavations at Bijay Mandal and Qila Rai Pithora in 
Delhi. The new additions received during the year consisted of 5 miscellaneous 
articles and 60 coins. The latter, which included 58 silver rupees and 2 copper 
pice, consisted entirely of Treasure Trove finds received from various Provincial 
Governments. Among the miscellaneous articles may be mentioned two Sanads 
issued by the Mughal Emperors Muhammad Shah and Ahmad Shah respectively 
and an album containing 32 pictures of British officers who were taken prisoners 
at Kabul during the Afghan War of 1841. 


TAXILA MUSEUM. 

By Mr. M. N. Datta- Gupta. 

During the year under review the number of visitors to the Taxila Museum 
was 7,020 including 817 children and 324 students and of those to the Axchseo- 
logical excavations 4,244 including 368 children and 294 students. 

The total amount of receipts credited to the Treasury during the year was 
Bs. 1,527-9 of which admission tickets to the Museum and excavated .sites yielded 
Rs. 806-3 and Rs. 489-2 respectively and the sale of photographs brought Rs. 93-4. 
The balance represents 11 copies of Sir John Marshall’s Guide to Taxila and 3 06 
of its Urdu translation. Antiquities added to the Museum collection during the 


year totalled 906 as follows ; — 

1. Metal antiqmtics .......... 22 

2. Stone objects ' . . . . 17 

3. Terracotta and pottery 2G9 

4. Stucco heads ........... 2 

5. Shell and bone objects ....... . 2? 

6. Beads and gcras , 18 

7. Glass and Miscellaneous 12 

S. Copper coins 543 


90G 
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Of the last, only 12 coins (2 of Azes II, one of Huvislika, 6 of Vasudeva and 
3 illegible) represent individual finds, while a hoard of 531 coins was found inside 
a broken earthen pot, and, with the , exception of a single coin of Kanishka, is 
attributable entirely to Yasudeva. 

During the year the permanent numbering of the antiquities exhibited in 
the Museum was brought to completion. In addition a few descriptive labels 
were printed in gold leaf. 

Certain interesting sculptures and antiquities from the site of Kalawan were 
exhibited in a new wall case with four rows of glass shelves at a cost of Es. 910, 
'The only improvement effected in the building, was the water-proofing treatment 
of the roof of the back rooms and the porches, which was successful. 

The photographs and plans exhibited in the Library room for the vusitors 
have been prornded with titles and supplied with cut card-board mounts. A 
good headway has been made in the work of listing the spare antiquities lying 
in the godown. About 380 drawings of selected specimens of terracottas, relic 
caskets, finger rings, stone, bone, shell, glass, silver, and other miscellaneous 
objects were prepared by the Draftsman in connection with Sir John Marshall’s 
forthcoming IMonograph on Taxila. 

LAHORE FORT MUSEUM. 

Bij Mr. M. H. Kiiraishi. 

No addition was made to the exhibits in the Lahore Fort Museum. 

The sale of photographs of buildings in the Lahore Fort kept in tlie Museum 
brought in an income of Rs. 16. 

HARAPPA MUSEUM. 

Over 900 visitors saw the Harappa Museum during the year, the amount 
•of fees collected being Rs. 90-11. 443 antiquities from the excavations were 

added to the collection. About 100 metal and other antiquities were sent to 
the Archreological Chemist for special treatment. The total number of anti- 
-quities now exceeds 25,000 and steps have been taken to prepare a comprehen- 
sive list, with a view to facilitate the work of distribution among different Museums 
in accordance with a scheme sanctioned by Govermnent. 

NALANDA MUSEUM. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

The extraordinary collection of antiquities made from Monastery No. 9 
•during the year 1932-33', which had been sent to the ArchEe'ological Chemist in 
India for treatment, were received back in the Museum during the year under 
review. Most of the bronze images were then described without illustrations : 
the details have been now brought out by chemical treatment. Six bronze 


1 C£. A. R., A. S., for 1930-34, p. 274 ft. 
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images and an inscribed bronze pedestal ha%ang nine brackets of lotus stalks 
fixed on it. deserve special mention. The three standing bronze images of 
Buddha (hts. 221". 20^" and one in vamdamuchd and two in abJiayamndrd 

are among the best specimens of Pala Art of the 8th-9th Century A.D. (Plate 
XXXVII, b and c) and they comjjare favourably with similar other bronze images 
recovered from Kurkiliar in the Gaya District and at present exhibited in the 
Patna Museum. The method of holding the sangMti (upper garment), the pose 
of the body and the position of the right hand of each of the two figures in ahliaya- 
mudrd indicate a marked difference in their modelling and finish from the Kur- 
kihar specimens. There is another charming bronze image of Tara (ht. 10|") 
without any Dhyani Buddha on her head, exhibiting the superb modelling and 
perfect finishing made at Xalanda during the 7th Century A.D. (Plate XXXVII. a). 
She is peaceful and stands in varadanmdm offering a fruit (probably pomegra- 
nate) in her right hand. The sangMti is seen gathered and tucked on her left 
shoulder leaving the breast uncovered. This feature seems to have been purpose- 
Iv adopted bv the craftsman to indicate her unmindfulness about the world, 
while enarossed in her meditation. The roll of palm-leaf or birch-bark (blmija- 
•pafiri) inserted in the loop of her right ear-lobe also indicates that she is keeping 
HHtiitras (germ-syllables) in her ear so that they might resound there in her medita- 
tion. The left hand of the figure is unfortunately damaged. Of the Bodhi- 
sattva imatres two are repeated here. One gilt bronze image of a four-headed 
and two-anned Vajrapani (ht. 9l") is seated cross-legged on a high pedestal 
bedecked with four Ceylon rubies (Plate XXXVtl, /). Another four-headed 
and eight-armed bronze image of Trailokyavijaya (ht. 8") is illustrated on Plate 
XXXVTI, d. The uine lotus-stalk brackets over the inscribed bronze pedestal 
referred to above served the purpose of seats (asanas) of Buddha in different 
attitudes- One small .seated image of Buddha in bJiuniisparSavnidm, harnng 
a groove below the lotus seat, found during the same year, exactly fits on to the 
tenon of one of the brackets (Plate XXXVII, a). 


MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By M. Chas. DuroiseUe. 

Three bronze images of the Buddha, of Avliich one was inscribed m Burmese 
on tlie b-nck of its throne, and one bronze figure of a Buddhist monk and a bronze 
mould for making Buddha images w’ere discovered in clearing the debris on an 
upper terrace of the Dhammayangj^i Temple at Pagan during the year, and they 
have been preserved in the Pagan Museum. No fresh acquisitions were made 
for the other Museum® in charge of the Superintendent, ArclisBological Survey,- 
Burma. 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

(1) Sir Jolin Marshall's special duty was on grounds of health suspended 
temporarily at his own req[uest from 1st January 1935 and he was allowed to 
resume it again in Europe on the 1st October 1935. Tlie special duty termi- 
nated on the 30th September 193G. During this period of duty he was wholly 
engaged in writing his Monograph on Taxila including a Catalogue of Antiquities 
in the Taxila Museum. Besides, he has been engaged in correcting proofs of his 
Sanchi Monograph and seeing through the press his (tuide books to Sanchi and 
Taxila. He also did certain preliminary editing of Mr. M. S. Vats' Monograph 
on Harappa, wluch the latter is now recasting in accordance with his instructions. 

(2) Dr. C. L. Fabri was appointed Officer on Special Duty with effect from 
the 2nd January 1935 for six months in the first instance, but later the appoiiit- 
ment was extended to the 2nd October 1935. During this period Dr. Fabri 
edited and saw through the press the consolidated edition of the Annual Reports 
of the Archeological Survey of India for the years 1930-31 to 1933-34 in- two 
volumes. 

He was again appointed as Officer on Special Duty with effect from 4th 
November 1935 for four months. Later his employment was extended by a 
fresh term up to 10th June 1936, from which date he was gi’anted ten days earned 
leave. During his eight months employment Dr. Fabri worked out a scheme of 
distribution of all the antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro, separating those 
required for the Local Museum and making suitable shares for the different 
Museums in India. 
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SECTION VI. 

ARCH/^;OLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

By Khan Bahathir Mohammad Sana UUah. 

During this year the antiquities, which had to be sent to the Aichieological' 
Chemist’s laboratory for preservative treatment, amounted to 1,127. Most of 
these had been discovered in the excavations at Chanhu-daro, Nalanda and 
Harappa, and comprised objects of iron, copper, bronze, silver, steatite or faience- 
seals. The work on the preservation and mounting of the Mughal paintings 
in the Fort Museum, Delhi, has also been finished, the remaining lot of 65 pictures- 
having been treated this year. Incidentally, the whole collection has been 
re-arranged under various schools and periods, as far as possible. 

In addition to the work noted above about 50 specimens were received by 
the Archoeological Chemist for chemical anal 5 'sis or examination. Out of these 
the analyses of several metallic objects from Taxila, which are given in the accom- 
panying table, deserve special mention here. These were carried out as a part 
of Mr. Sana Ullah’s contribution on Copper and its Alloys from Taxila for Sir 
John iMarshaU’s forthcoming memoir on his excavations at this famous site. The 
metallic objects discovered at Taxila and their analyses throw abundant light 
on the state of metallurgy and metal industry in N. W. India, during the period 
of a milleiiium, from the 6th Ceutiuy B.C. to 5th Century A.D. The composi- 
tion of soft copper (Nos, 1-7) which was employed for hammered work, shows 
that the metal was generally of great purity, sometimes reaching 99‘7 per cent. 
The anal}’'ses Nos. 11-19 show that bronze containing 21-25 per cent, tin was 
preferred for casting domestic utensils and other articles. This was due 
obviously to its easy fusibility ; as bronze containing 8-12 per cent, tin which 
possesses much greater strength but higher melting point, was employed to a 
much less extent. Casting in ordinary closed moulds or by cire -perdtte process, 
was extensively practised. Specimens Nos. 20-32 probably represent cheap 
trade goods which have been cast out of scrap metal alloyed rvith lead, as at the 
present day. 

Brass appears to have been introduced in North India quite early probably 
through trade relations with China, but later on this alloy was undoubtedly manu- 
factured in India also, by heating copper ulth calamine and carbonaceous 
matter.^ The earty specimens (Nos. 28 and 29) with irregular composition were 
probably made b}’’ the smelting of mixed ores of copper and zinc, such as exist 
in China and Sikkim. The later objects. Nos. 31 and 32, having regular composi- 
tion (13 per cent, zinc) were probably manufactured by the calamine method. 

The analyses Nos. 28 and 29 show that a white- alloy of nickel and copper 
was also in use for coinage, jewellery and fancy goods. It is identical with the old 

‘There is a recipe iu ItaMratnuIxir (a Sanskrit nlehemical -n-ork of 7t)i Centun- A.IJ. ascribed to Nag,rrjuna) for 
the preparation of brass by heating copper, calamino and organic miUcr in covered crucibles. 
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Chinese alloy, pai-t’ung, meaning white copper, which was prepared by the 
smelting of the mixed ores of copper and nickel such as exist in the province of 
Honan. Like brass, this was also introduced in India quite early but it appears 
to have fallen into disuse after the 1st Century B.C. It may be mentioned in 
passing that the coins of Eutliydemos are composed of this alloj^ The last two 
specimens represent solders which were recovered from some of the copper and 
bronze vessels found at Taxila. Their analyses show that lead and its alloy with 
tin in equal proportion, were used there for ordinary soldermg. 

The discoveries at Taxila leave no doubt that metal industry flourished in 
India in the 1st Millenium B.C. and that metallurgical skill had attained a high 

level during this epoch. These facts find corroboration also from the large heaps 

of slag aud extensive remains of ancient workings at the copper mines in various 
parts of India. However, there is an interesting point relating to the sources 
of Indian copper which may be mentioned here. There is a certaui amount of 
evidence m the later Sauslait works which shows that some of the copper was 
imported from ‘ MaleGlidha ' a foreign land.^ It can hardly be doubted that this 
place is identical with the ‘ ILalucJtcha ’ or ‘ Meluliha ’ whence the Sumerians 

also obtained copper for their own use. Maluclwha has been identified with 

Ethiopia, Sinai, etc. 

In connection ivith the problem of the conservation of the rock-cut temples 
in the island of Elephanta near Bombay, vcbich has been engaging the special 
attention of the Department for some time, the Arclueological Chemist was deputed 
there hi January in order to supervise the repairs of certain cracks in the sculp- 
tures, which were carried out actually by Mr. Abdul Aziz, Modeller of the Frontier 
Circle, Lahore. Mr. Sana Ullah availed of this opportunity also to carry out 
some preliminar}’- experiments with wet paper-pulp for the elimination of salts 
from the sculptiues, as recommended by Sir .(\Iexauder Scott of the British 
hluseum Beseai'ch Laboratory.^ In one of the trials on a plain wall he found 
that i grms. of the salts containing '7 grin, clilorine, were extracted per square 
foot area of the affected surface, by one application of paper-pulp. This corres- 
ponds to 1'16 grms. of sodium chloride. The great efficiency of this simple 
method is clear from these figures. It is, therefore, hoped that after a few appli- 
cations of paper-pulp the concentration of the sea-salts in the sculptures will be 
reduced to a trifling amount, thereby endo'wing them wnth a fresh lease of long 
life. This method is also preferable to simple wasliing with plain water (which 
is generally recommended for the elimination of salts from monuments) as the 
progress of the treatment can be judged much better by the chemical examina- 
tion of the used-up pulp. The paper-pulp method has, therefore, been recom- 
mended specially for the treatment of tho.se monuments wdiich are charged with 
sea-salts, but the matter is under the consideration of the Department. 

The Departmental officers and Curators of several museums have sought 
the expert help of the Archseological Chemist on various matters. Under his 

> Amarsingha's Le.\icon (6th Century A.D.) mentions that copper has ‘ Makchch!ia-mnL'hum ’ or obtained from 
Malechclia countries. Again in SasaralimaimKhchaya (13tU Century A.D.) there is nentioued a variety o£ cojjpcr 
vhioh is obtained from JIaleohcha. 

- The Cleaning and Restoration of Mnseum Exhibits, p. 16. 
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directions, tlie Curator of the Curzon Jliiseum of Ai'chieology, Muttra, has started the 
treatment of some badly affected sculptures, by the paper-pulp method which is 
working successfully in his hands. In the Harappa Museum, some of the bronze 
objects, which were shewing signs of deterioration but were not strong enough 
to withstand further chemical treatment, have been kept in air-tight glass jars 
over fresh quicklime. It is satisfactory to note that no further changes have 
been noticed in these objects after the lapse of over one year. 

The Archseological Chemist was asked to give his expert opinion on certain 
points relating to the question of the transfer of the old Imperial Records from 
Calcutta to Delhi and their preservation in future. He has pointed out that the 
warm and damp climate of Calcutta is very injurious to the records while Delhi, 
w’ith its lower average temperature and drier atmosphere, w'as a more suitable 
jdace for their storage. 3Ioreover, the acidity of the atmosphere of Calcutta, 
caused by the combustion of coal, will have a very deleterious effect on paper 
and bindings ; but this source of danger is practically absent at Dellii. In 
support of these views reference has been made to the report on the Deterioration 
of Paper in India by Sudborough and Mehta,^ who pointed out that certain books 
in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras were in far worse condition than the same which 
were stored in cooler places, in India. It is noteworthy also, that ceitain jornnals 
were in a distinctly better state of preservation at Meerut than in Calcutta, The 
results of the vaiious investigations on the deterioration of paper in Europe and 
America also support the above-mentioned view's. Certain measures for the 
preservation of these records in future have been recommended but the most 
important, which might be of wider interest, are these : — 

(a) To install a suitable sterilizing apparatus for the periodical fumigation 

of the records to destroy insects ; 

(b) To improve the existing repairing and binding methods on scientific 

lines ; 

(c) To introduce a suitable dressing for tlie preservation of the leather 

bindings. 
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SECTION VIL 

TREASURE TROVE- 

United Provinces.— finds of coins from tfie Districts of Benares, 
■Gorakhpnr, Banda, Basti, Unao, Azamgarh, Allahabad, Lucknow and Saharan- 
pur were examined by Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal, Secretary of the Coin Cofn- 
mitte in the United Provinces. The finds comprised 25 gold mohirs, 320 silver 
mpees and 781 copper coins representing the issues of the Kushan rulers, Madana 
Tarina Deva, the Sultans of Delhi, the Mughal Emperors and the Nawabs of 
Oudh. The coins of Madana Yarma Deva, which consisted of small pieces of 
gold weigliing 16 grains each, were deservmg of special interest. 

Del/h.— Two hoards of silver coins were discovered at Dellii. One contained 
10 3 'upees of the Mughal Emperor Muhammad Shah ; and the other 3 issues of 
Shah Jahan, 13 of Aurangaeb and 6 of Sliah xilam Bahadur Shah I. 

Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. — One find of 15 silver coins 
belonging to the Mughal Emperors Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb and Shah iVlam I, 
was reported from Chak No. S7/B. B., Tahsil Pakpattan, District Montgomery 
by the Honorary Numismatist to the Punjab Government for Muhammadan 
coins. Among four finds of coins reported by the Honorary Numismatiijt for 
Hindu and Buddhist coins to the Punjab Government mention may be made of 
2 gold, 3 silver and 14 copper coins and a terracotta disc found in the Sheildm- 
pura District and 2 gold coins of Kanisldca recovered from an old Buddhist mound 
near Salui Bahlol in the Peshawar District. 

Western Circle. — Four stone Jain images unearthed in the course of digging 
the foundations of a temple at Erandol in East Khandesh District were acquired 
by the Bombay Government at a cost of Rs. 60 and presented to the Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 

Central Circle. — Seven old Badshahi coins were found in the Baijnathpm' 
village in the Santal Parganas District. They were acquired for the Patna 
Museum Coin Cabinet at a cost of Rs. 9. The Executive Engineer, Drainage 
Division, reported the discovery from the city of Patna of miscellaneous objects 
comprising earthen pots, terracotta figurines, sling balls, beads, one crystal relic 
casket (Ht. 3j"), and 38 various silver punch-marked coins. It has been recom- 
mended that these should be made over to the Curator of the Patna Museum. 
Couch shells numbering 1,065 were discovered near tire Arura Stambha of the 
Jagannath Temple at Puri. They will be acquired under the Treasure Trove 
Act. A collection of nine cannon w'as discovered in a field at Mauza Arang near 
Khurcla in tbe District of Pmi and has been presented to the Raveushaw College 
Museum. An acquisition notification under the Treasure Trove Act, 1878, was 
issued in respect of a collection of 71 silver coins of the time of Shah ‘Alam foimd 
in a field situated in -village Kopa, Pargana Bal in the Baran District. Seven 
:silver pieces weighing over 47 tolas, fonrteen small pieces of gold weighing over 
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1 tola, tliree pieces of a silver ring and fragments of copper were discovered in a 
field of tlie village Pariliar in tlie SitamarM Sub-Division of Mnzaffarpur District, 
The finder was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment as be did not deposit 
the treasure in full. 

Eastern Circle. A stone image of Parvati with attendants on either side 
wluch was discovered in the village of Dalrhin Muhammadpnr near Comilla in 
the District of Tipperah was acquired under the Treasure Trove Act and is now 
exhibited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Southern Circle. — Treasure trove cases in the Madras Presidency are dealt 
with by the Superintendent, Government hluseum, Madras, and the following 
information is gathered from his report ; — 

Two finds of 143 gold coins were reported from the Madras Presidency. 
These comprise ; 1 coin of Prancesco Donato, 2 coins of Antonio Trevdsan, 1 coin 
of Prancesco Venier, 10 coins of the Vijayanagar dynasty and 93 fanams of Vira- 
raya found in Kunnttur village. Erode Taluk in the Coimbatore District; and 
also 36 fanams found in Pudupet village, Chengam Taluk in the North Arcot 
District. No less than 16 bronze and copper images of Hindu deities were acquir- 
ed under the Indian Treasure-trove Act. 

Burma Circle. — At Myogale in the Pegu District the villagers unearthed a 
bronze figure of Jambupati, two silver images of the Buddlia and a bronze image 
stand. The Deputy Commissioner of the District sent the articles to the Archseo- 
logical Superinterfdent for examination and report. The objects were found 
together with four stone inscriptions, of which three are dated A.D. 1742, 1749 
and 1750, and one has its date eft'aced. The inscribed slabs have been preserved 
in the Kalyani inscription shed at Pegu. The circumstances which led to their 
discovery have been mentioned in the chapter on Epigraphy. Jambupati is 
the form of Buddha in regal dress (Plate XXXII, e) which he assumed in order 
to check the inordinate pride of king Jambupati who claimed to be a Cliahra- 
mrtin or Universal Monarch. He wears a highly ornate muhuta, long ear-orna- 
ments each formed of a knob and a hook bulbous in the middle, with the lower 
end resting on either shoulder, a rich breast-plate and wristlets. He is seated 
• cross-legged displaying both soles of the feet in the earth-touching attitude, on 
a, high throne formed of two lotus flowers placed apex to apex and joined in the 
middle by a filleted band. The fingers, which are faintly delineated, are of equal 
length, and those of the right hand pointing towards the earth are joined to the 
top of the lotus seat by a piece of metal ; the left hand, which is placed over the 
lap, palm upwards, is supported by a similar piece. The figure bears traces 
of gilding. It measures 1' 5" in height including the throne which itself is 5" 
high. The image does not bear any writing, but judgmg by its technique it may 
be assigned to the XVIIth or XVIIIth century, being a good specimen of the 
work of Gwe Shans, who were numerous in Pegu at that time. It is proposed 
to acquire it under the provisions of the Treasm’e Trove Act and deposit it in 
the Phayre Provincial Museum, Rangoon. 

The two silver images of the Buddha are in the round. They represent the 
‘Sage seated cross-legged on a high throne in the earth-touching attitude. One 
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is 4i" and the other 3" in height including the seat. The technique is crude and 
lacks finish. Their age is probably the same as that of the above-described 
figure of Jambupati. They are not considered worth acquiring for the Govern- 
ment and will be returned to the finders. 

The bronze image stand is rectangular in plan measuring 4"X2|" at the 
base, with one end of the longer side being rounded. The base of the stand 
consists of a small band of fillet, and the sides above it batter, so that the surface 
of the top of the stand, which is in height, is rendered narrower and measures 
31" X2''. One half of this surface on the rounded side has a mortice hole 1|" in 
diameter, which receives the tenon of the image. The other half is occupied by 
a square tank measuring 2"xl|" and in depth; the bottom is on a level with 
the surface of the top of the stand. At each corner of the tank is a lotus leaf 
projecting outward. Inside the tank and at the bottom of it is a tortoise flanked 
by two fishes. This image stand is of no archseological value and will be returned 
to the finders. 

Sajjnitana. — The Jodhpur Durbar reported the acquisition of 14 copper coins 
of Gadhiya, 17 silver coins of Aurangzeb issued from the Ajmer Mint, and 2 silver 
coins issued from the Kuchaman Mint. The Gadhiya coins were found at Disuri 
and the rest while digging a ditch in Kuchipala in Jodhpur State. 
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SECTION VIII-MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

SIRI, A CITY OF DELHI, FOUNDED BY ‘ALAU-D-DIN KHALJT. 

By K. B. Maulvi Zafai' Hussain. 

The ruins of Delhi comprise the sites of several ancient cities which had the 
distinction of being the seat of Government in their respective times. Each of 
them had a distinctive name of its mvn, although ultimately they came to be 
known by the generic title of Dellii. The area which embraces these sites 
extends from Shahjahanabad, the city of Shahjahan, to Raipithuia’s city, which 
is known as Old Delhi and is marked by the celebrated Qutb Minar. Popular 
tradition enumerates only seven cities of Delhi which rose into importance, but 
if we take into account also the smaller towns and strong-holds, that sprang up 
in that locality, the total number grows to fifteen. J^ulasat-ut-Tawari^ notices 
all these cities with details, and the Ust given below is quoted from that work.^ 

(1) Indraprastha, the legendary city of tlie Pandavas, now supposed to be 

identical with the Purana Qila‘. 

(2) Delhi (really Dehli) founded by Raja Anang Pal Tanwar (Skt. Tomara) 

about the year 1060 A.D. It is represented by its citadel Lai 
K.ot, in the centre of which stands the Qutb Minar. 

(3) The city of Raipithura or Old DelM founded by Rai Pithura (Prithvi 

Raja), the last Hindu king of Delhi, about the year 1186 A.D. It 
embraces within its area the Lai Kot (item 2). 

(4) Marz^an, a fortress, built by Qutb-ud-Din Aibak and Iltutmi^ (1205- 

1235 A.D.). The site of this is not traceable. 

(5) Kilokhrl founded by Mu‘izzu-d-Diu Kaiqubad on the bank of the river 

Jumna about the year 1287 A.D. Its site is marked by a village 
bearing the same name and lying about two miles to the south of 
Humayun’s tomb. 

(6) Ku^ak-i-Lal founded by Jalalu-d-Din lialji (1290-1295 A.D.). The 

site of this is not known. 

(7) Siri founded by ‘Alau-d-Din ^alji about the year 1304 A.D. 

(8) Tu^laqabad founded by Ghayafeu-d-Din Tu^laq about the year 1322 

A.D. 

(9) Jahanpanah. Muhammad Shah Tu^laq connected Old Dellii (item 

3) and Siri (item 7) ivith walls about the year 1327 A.D., and the 
space thus enclosed was given the name Jahanpanah. 

(10) Firozabad founded by Firoz ^ah Tu^laq about the year 1354 A.D. 

on the bank of the Jumna, and its site is marked by Kotla Firoz 
Shah immediately to the south of Shahjahanabad, modern Delhi. 

1 Khittasal-ul-Tawardh by Sujan Rai Bhandari of Batala, Persian text, published by the wnter oi this article 
-in the year 1918. pp. 28-29. See also Elliot’s Hhlory of India, Vol. VIII, pp. 11-12. 
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(11) Miibarakabad founded by the Saiyyid King Mubarak Shah (1421- 

1433). Its site is identified by Mubarakpur Kotla about 2 miles 
to the south-east of Safdar Jang’s tomb. 

(12) Din Panah founded by Humayun between the year 1530 and 1540 

A.D. with Purana Qila‘ for its citadel. 

(13) Sheigarh or Sher ^ah’s Delhi. Sher Shah on his accession to the 

throne in the year 1540 made additions to the Purana Qiha' and 
founded a city which extended from that fort to Kotla Kiroz Shah 
as marked by its north and south gateways. The site of it is noiv 
partly occupied by New Delhi. 

(14) Sallmgarh, a fortress, constructed by Islam Shah Sur (1545-1552). 

It is marked by its remains immediately to the north of the Delhi 
Port. 

(15) Shahjahanabad founded by Shahiahan on the bank of the Jumna in 

the year 1639 A.D. It is represented by modern Delhi. 

Sirl, which forms the subject of this article, was founded, as already stated, 
by ‘Alau-d-Din fdialji about the year 1304 A.D. Its ruined site lies about 3 
miles to the north-east of the Qutb Mlnar, and is approached by a cart track 
whicli branches off the Delhi-Qutb Eoad at the 9th mile from Delhi. The area 
which was once occupied by a populorus city containing superb royal palaces and 
other magnificent buildings, busj" markets and streets, and innumerable private 
dwelling houses is now covered by cultivated fields and a group of squalid huts 
of a modern -sdllage, named Shahpui-jat. In the midst of fields are, however, to 
be seen insignificant remains of a few ancient structures, while an old Bamdari 
standing in the heart of the village is used for residence by villagers. The city 
was oval in shape (Plate XXXYIIl, a), and it was surroimded by a wall which 
had a perimetor of more than three miles and was provided with all the military 
contriAvances of defence known to mcdiajA'al world. Constructed of rubble stone 
in lime, this city Avail Avas battlemented and pierced AAuth arroAV slits, and was 
furnished AAuth fortified bastions and gatcArays. Like other buildings in the loca- 
lity, it has also disappeared, and except for a feAv of its crumbling jiieces or the 
remains of a bastion (Plate XXXVIII, b) and a gate on the south, it is marked 
only by heaps of debris. A short length of the Avest Avail (Plate XXXVIII, c) 
is in a comparatmely better state, and an examination of it gives an idea of its 
fortifications. It is proAuded AA'ith a cJiemin-de-ronde 9' 2" Avide, protected by a 
Avail. The latter has in its turn a ledge 3' 0" wide, wherefrom springs a 

parapet which was originally crowned Avith battlements noAv disappeared. 
Pour roAvs of arrow slits pierce the Avail at regular intervals ; tn'o for use from 
the cliemin-de-ronde for long and shoid ranges respectwely. and the remaining 
two to be used similarly from the ledge in the screen AA>-all. The present height 
of this piece of Arall is 33' .9", but including the embattled parapet, AA’^hich has 
disappeared, it must have been originally not less than 46' O" high (Plate 
XXXIX). Inside, where the ground ler^el is raised, its existing height is 26' 6", 
with the detail that the clietnhi-dp.-ronde is 13' 6" high from the ground leAml and 
the ledge in the screen. Avail 11' 0" from the chemin-de-roncle AA'hile the broken parapet,,, 
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■whicli is sliort of battlements, has u niaxiiumn height of 2' 0". Fortunately, 
the battlements exist on the bastion, where they measure as high as 14' 3" includ- 
ing the parapet. The Avail has also a batter, a feature more prominently noticed 
in the later buildings of the Tu^laq period, and consequently its thickness varies at 
the ground and clmmn-de-ronde leAmls, being 21' 6" and 18' 2" respectively. At present 
it is hollcAA', Avith a passage about 6' 0" wide and 13' 0" high rimning through its 
thickness. Locally it is believed that the passage ran throughout the Avhole 
length of the Avail, and that it Avas intended for storing therein grain and fodder 
for use at the time of siege. This Anew is, hoAvever, contradicted by the fact 
that, unlike the exterior, the masonry of the passage inside is rough and uneven 
without any trace of smooth facing, and it seems that the inner core of the Avail 
consisted of loose rubble Avhich disappearing has left an open space like a passage. 
It may be remarked that the ruined Avail of Siri has been declared protected under 
the Ancient Monuments PreserA'ation Act, and the Archarological Department 
has adoirted requisite measures for the conservation of its fragmentary remains 
to arrest their further decay. 

Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, the author of the AlJidrus Sanadid,^ says that origin- 
ally Siri Avas the name of a village, which occupied the site Avhere ‘Alau-d-Dln 
^alji founded his city, and it Avas from that village that the latter took its name. 
A mention of Sir! is also made by Amir l^usro in his Qirdnu-s-Sa‘dain,^ which 
was Avritten about the year 1298 A.D. and contains an account of the meeting of 
Kaiqubad, the last emperor of the Slave dynasty, with his father Nasir-ud-Dln 
Ba^ra Wian, the Sultan of Bengal. It is therefore evident that the area, which 
Avas selected by ‘Alau-d-Din ^alji for his city, AAns long before knoAvn by the 
name of Siri AAdiich may be connected with the Sanskrit name Sri the goddess of 
wealth and prosperity. Lying outside Old Delhi or the city of Rai Bithura, 
the plain of Sir! possessed great strategical importance. The armies conducting 
operations of attack or defence to that town used to encamp there, and it Avas 
in the same connection that 'Alau-d-Din conceived the idea of erecting a fortified 
city on that site, and subsequently made it his capital. During the middle ages, 
India, Idve other Asiatic countries, AA’^as subjected to the inroads of the Mongols, 
against AA’hom the choicest Indian forces had to be posted at the north-Avest 
frontiers. More than once those inAmders penetrated as far as Delhi, ravaging 
and plundering the country which lay in their course.® In the year 1303 A.D. 
when 'Alau-d-Din ^alji Avas engaged in the siege of Chittor and his other forces 
were despatched against Warangal in the south, a Mongol chief, named Tar^i, 
attacked India AAuth 120,000 horse and, marching with all speed to Delhi, encamp- 
ed on the banlr of the Jmnna.^ 'Alau-d-Din hastened back to Delhi, but most of 
his soldiers Avere absent from the capital, and those AA'ho had returned Avith him 
from Chittor were much wearied and dispirited. He came out of Old Delhi Avith 

' A&Sni-s-SanSdld by Sir Sarjid Ahmad Khan, Naml Press, Cawnporc, 1904, p. 18. 

- Qirdmi-s-Sa'dain by Amir Wiusro, Persian text. Institute Press, Aligarh, 1918, pp. 51-2. 

’ Tarli'h-i-Firoz ^luTii by Ziya-ud-Din Baini, Persi.m text, published by the Asiiitic Society of Bengal. Calcutta, 
1862, pp. 254 et. seq. and 300 et. seq. 

' TantA-i-Firoz by Ziya-ud-Dln Biuni, Persian text, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1862, pp. 300 ct. seg, 
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as inucL army as he coaid gatlier and encamped at Sir!. ^Y]lere the superior 
number and strength of the enemy compelled him to entrench his camp. The 
Indian force.s were thus besieged, and although the Mongols could not get an oppor- 
tunity to make an onslaught and overpower them, the people of Delhi suffered 
greatly for want of provision, etc. The siege, however, did not last long, and the 
Mongols returned after two months to their country. The event had a great 
effect on 'Alau-d-Dm, who gaA’^e up his plans of further conquests and started 
in right earnest to strengthen his empire against such incidents. He founded 
a city at Sir! and erected there a palace, which on account of a large number of 
pillars it contained, was given the name of Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun.’ He took his 
residence in that palace, and Sirl, which rose to the dignity of capital, became 
a populous and flourishing city." The successors of 'Alau-d-Din also stayed 
at the new capital, but they were weak rulers and fell victims to court intrigues, 
wliich brought the ^alji djmasty to an end with the murder of Qutb-ud-Dm 
Mubarak Shah by his treacherous slave, lOiu.sro Khan, at the Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun. 
The rulers of the Tu^laq dynastj’', who succeeded the Khaljis, founded their own 
cities and embellished them with .splendid palaces and buildings. The ruins of 
Bijaimandal inside Jahanpanali represents the palaec of Muhammad Shah 
Tu^laq, who constnicted near it another Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun, the remains of 
which have been recently brought to light by excavations carried out by the 
Archajological Department. Although Sir! lost its position as capital, it con- 
tinued to be inhabited long afterwards and retain the title of Daru-l-Ifliilafa (Seat 
of Government). Like Old Delhi and Jahanpanali, it was plundered by the army 
of Timur, when some of its buildings are related to have been destroyed.® Timur 
also visited it, and he states that Sirl had seven gates, 3 of which were towards 
Jahanpanrih and four faced the open country.^ During the civil war at the 
downfall of the Tughlaq rule its fortified position offered a place of refuge to 
refractoiy chiefs and rival princes, and it became the scene of military actions 
more than once.® In the subsequent reigns of Saiyid and Lodi kings little is 
heard about Sirl, till ^er Shrih on his accession to the throne destroyed it to obtain 
building material for the construction of his own city.® This action of that 
Emperor was responsible for the desolation of this imperial city, and it also 
accounts for the disappearance of its buildings including the fortified wall. 

The _ Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun, which had been the most important palace in Siri, 
met with the same fate as other buildings in that locality at the hands of Sher 
Shrdi. and its destruction was so complete that not even the site is now traceable. 
Unfortunately, its description is also not preserved in any contemporary historical 
work. Casual references to it are, however, to be noticed in connection with tire 
events that took' place there, and from their account it is inferred that it was a 

* Tani-h-i-Fari’filn, Persian Icxt, X.wal Kishore Press, I.r'.cktiow, lOO."*, part I, p. 112. 

* rariC-A-i-Firo; p. 302. 

^EUiofs Uisinrn of India, Vol. Ill, p. 503. 

‘PiOM'j! Uitlnrij of India, Vol. Ill, pp. .Hl-iS. 

TunlJi-i-Fari^ta, Persian text, part I, pji. Ifi9-Bl. 

'.tin-s-.H-Vur, Enpli-ib tr.inslation by .larrot, Vol. II, p,' 21S ; KlintCisal-ul-Tawariii, Persian to.xt, p. 20; E?UoCt 
Iliiiorij of India, Vol. IV, p. 477. 
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majestic building more than one storey high. A few of those historical events are 
related below : — 

(d) In the year 705 A.H. (1305-6 A.D.) ^azi Malik defeated the Mongols 
on the bank of the Indus, slaughtered a large number of them and 
made prisoner three or four hundred souls with their chief, ^ named 
Gang. The prisoners were sent to ‘Alau-d-Din lOialji, who got 
them trampled to death by elephants near Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun.’^ 

{h) In the j’car 711 A.H. (1311-12 A.D.) when Malilr Kafur returned from 
the south, the prodigious booty, which he brought with him and 
which consisted of 112 elephants, 20,000 horses, 96 maunds of gold 
and several boxes of jewels, was laid before the ki ng in front of the 
Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun.^ 

(c) On the death of ‘Alau-d-Din Wialji his eunuch slave hlalilr Kafur, 
who held the high post of prime minister, raised the youngest prince 
^ihab-ud-Dln ‘Umar, a boy of six or seven years, to the throne. 
Darhars of the boy king used to be held on the upper storey of the 
Hazar Sutun, while tents were erected on its terrace for Malik 
Kafur, who passed his time in enjoyment there after the Darhars 
were over. One night the band of Naiks, who had the dutj’- to 
guard the royal palace, rose against Malilc Kafur and killed him 
with all his companions in the tents.® 

{d) Qutb-ud-Din hlubarak ^ah, who ascended the tlmone after the assassin- 
ation of Malik Kafur, was also murdered on the upper storey of 
the Hazar Sutun. A very graphic account of tins event has been 
given by Barnl. He says that the king had given himself up to 
debauchery and other disgraceful vices, which led his favourite slave 
I^usro Khan to conceive an ambitious scheme of assassinating him 
and securing the throne for himself. To accomplish that object 
he invited fi’om Gujrat a large number of his relations and men 
belonging to his tribe. One night when Idiusro ^au had been 
with the king in the royal sleeping chamber, the conspirators entered 
the Hazar Sutun and massacred the guards on duty. Hearing 
the noise, the king made enquiries of Miusro ^an, who went to the 
terrace and returning informed the former that some of the royal 
horses had broken loose, and that people were endeavouring to 
secure them. Soon after, the assassins ascended the terrace and 
put to the sword the guards of the private chambers. The 
king now realized the situation and attempted to fly for refuge to 
the harem, ^usro Iftan fearing that the king might escape rushed 
after him and seized him by the hair. In the scuffle that ensued 
the king threw Kliu.sro Ifflan down to the ground, but he could not 
release himself until the conspirators arrived at the scene, murdered 

^ Tafibh‘i-Ftiri^ia, Persian text, part I, p. 116. 

2 Persian text, part I, p. 120. 

3 Tur'iti-i-Firoz ^ali, pp. 372-370 ; TankL-i-Farishta, Pereian text, part I, pp. 123-124. 
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the king and cutting off his head threw it into the courtyard. They 
then plundered the harem and assassinated the princes o£ the royal 
blood. Islext day the traitor Tdmsro IQian ascended the flirone 
assuming the title of Nasiru-d-Dm Ifliusro Shah, but he could not 
enjo)' the fruits of his perfidy long. A few months after, Ghazi 
Malik marched an army against him from Dipalpur, and arresting 
him after a battle at the plains of Indarpat (neighbourhood 
of I’urana Qila') put him to death. After his victory over ^u.sro 
^ah, Ghazi Malik Msited the Hazar Sutun and bewailed the miser- 
able fate of Mubarak Shah and his family. As none of the male 
members of the royal Mialji line had survived, he was elected king 
in the same palace.^ 

From the account related above it is inferred that Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun was 
a double storeyed building, of which the upper floor contained royal private 
chambers togetlier with a ■\’ast open terrace Avhere tents could be erected. The 
lower storey seems to harm been used for state purposes to hold Darhars for public 
audience. A big and spacious courtyard was attached to it, where royal horses 
were stabled and foot and mounted guards were posted for the protection of the 
palace. The Imperial harem or female apartment was also attached to it, and 
there was an open ground in finnt of it where state functions were held. The 
principal buildings of 'Alau-d-Din IQialji handed down to us at Delhi, viz,, the 
‘Alai Gate of Quwat-ul-Islam Blosquc (Qutb Mosque) and the Jama'at Wiana 
at Nizam-ud-Din stand as a landmark in the history of the development of Muslim 
architecture in India, showing the great aptitude of that monarch for the art of 
building and his fine taste in mural decoration. They are constructed of red 
sandstone, and the ‘Alai Gate is richly ornamented with carving having also 
marble sparingly used in it. The Qaar-i-Haziir Sutun, w'hich wms the imperial 
palace constructed in the new- capital, is expected to have surpassed all the other 
buildings of ‘Alau-d-Din in magnificence and richness of mateiial and details, 
and ns such it should have formed an excellent specimen of architecture of the 
])eriod. Unfortunately, this noble edifice is lost to the wmrld, its total destruc- 
tion rendering it difficult to locate even its site wdth any amount of certainty. 
General Cunningham places it in the w'estern half of Sirl. where lie says the remains 
of a large palace and other buildings still exist.- His observation goes back so 
far as 1802-03. and it cannot be ascertained as to which particular remains have 
been referred to by him as belonging to Qasr-i-TIazrir Sutun. Except a ruined 
mosque and a small dilapidated .structure no remains of any palatial building 
arc to be found in that locality, unless General Cunningham identifies that palace 
with the Bunidan which .stands in the centre of the village. This Bamdan is 
conrtiuetcd of rubble masonry and consists of a central hall flanked by a chamber 
on the noith and south. Ihe hall, which has three arched openings to the cast, 
i- three bay.s dccji, and is thins divided into nine compartments by archways which 

- * 

^ TiiriU~i-Firoz p. 101 c! Ffj. 

• Sun^->) cij /ii-li'! R-iporl by Slajor-Gcneral .A. Cwnninpliam, Vot I, p. 200. 
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are supported on low columns o£ local quartzite. The building, devoid of any 
ornamentation and possessing no architectural importance, can on no account 
be given the credit of representing the celebrated Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun. 

Mr. Beglar locates this palace outside Siri, and expresses his opinion that 
‘Alau-d-Din’s tomb ought to be m it instead of at Qutb.^ He quotes no autho- 
rity in support of his views, which are not convincing and are at the same time 
contradicted by ancient historical records. From the strategical consideration 
the north-east portion of Siri seems to have been the most suitable place for a 
royal palace, and it is not improbable that Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun might have been 
erected there. Eising high above the adjoining area, the spot has a commanding 
position, and is bounded on the north-east by an old ndla which served a natural 
ditch for the purposes of defence. Huge heaps of debris are also to be found 
there lying along the rains of the city wall, and at a short distance stands a liigh 
mound of earth signifjnng the remains of a big ancient structure. No ornamental 
pieces of red sandstone or marble are traceable there, but the expectations to come 
across such an evidence ■will be contradictory to the historical statement that 
the buildings of Siii were demolished to supply material to ^er ^ah’s city.® 
If that information is correct, and there is no reason to think it otherwise, all the 
structural members of Qasr-i-Hazar Sutun, after its demolition, should have 
been carefully removed from its site for re-use in the construction of the buildings 
of Sher Shah. The foundations of the palace should, however, be in situ and a 
few trial pits can settle the question whether it really stood there. 


A BUDDHIST SCULPTURAL MOTIF AT HAMPI. 

By C. R. Krishnamacliavltt, B.A., Madras. 

In the Archceological Survey Report for 1921-22 (p. 144), M. Duroiselle deals 
with the origin and representation of the Goddess ‘ Vasundhara ’, called in 
Burmese ' Wathundaye ’, the Earth-Goddess of the Buddhists. References to the 
deity in Pali and Sanskrit works bearing on Buddhism or Life of Buddha are 
fully discussed by him and he still leaves the question of the origin of the concep- 
tion of ‘ Vasundhara ’ unsettled and unsolved. But he refers to representations 
of the Goddess found at Angkor Vat and Vat-Nokor in Cambodia, and at Vesali 
in Arakan. The chief characteristic of the Goddess depicted in these figures 
is that she “is wringmg her hair”. According to M. Duroiselle, in Burma, 
where she is very popular her representations may be seen in practically every 
pagoda and the episode in which she figures is found painted on the walls of many 
temples. He says, ' she is represented m two postures either seated or standing. 
In both cases a thick braid of hair is brought over the left shoulder before her 
breast and she is in the act of squeezing water out of it, by so doing bearing 
witness in favour of Buddlia ’. She is called “ "Wathundaye ”, the Burmanised 

1 Archeological Survey of India Hcport by Major-General A. Cunninglmm, Vol. I/, p. 77. 

- Ain-i-Aldiarl, Englisli translation by Jarret, Vol. II, p. 279j TnLnlasat-ni-Tau'arrkih, Persian text, p. 29 ; Ellhi's 

History of India, Vol. IV, p. 477. See also Athar-vi-Sandiii, pp. 17-19. 
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form of “ Vasuudliarl ” wliicli again is the ^Yrong but colloquial Sanslcrit equiva- 
lent for the Earth ‘ Vasundhara She is a Buddhist divinity of inferior rank. 

Her representations in Indian Buddhist sculpture so far found depict her 
in a different form f.e., “ as emerging from the earth at the call of the Bodhisattva 
and holding a vase in her hand ” {Archccological Survey Report, 1921-22, p. 146).^ 

In the Sarnath collection there appears to be an independent representation 
of this Goddess, though the figure is headless. The wi-inging of the braid of hair 
brought over the right shoulder may be seen herein." But recently I have come 
across in Hainpi three sculptures which are primarily connected with this earth 
Goddess, i.e., Vasundhara, but appear to be differently treated according to the 
whim or taste of the sculptor or a local version of the legend with w^hich she is 
connected. The central trait of the Goddess, i.e., squeezing water out of her 
braid of hair is present in aU the tluec though the position of the braid varies 
among the three. And another important departure from the Burman repre- 
sentation of the Goddess made in these is the association of the swan with her, 
as seen in all the three figures reproduced herewith. Of these,® the first (A) is 
found carved on a pillar in the side mandapa of the Ach}nitarayasvamin temple at 
Hampi. Plate XL, h. The second (B) is carved on the back side of the basement of 
the main gopura of the Hazara-Eamasvamin temple in the same village. Plato XL, a. 
And the third (C) is depicted on a pillar in the Kalyana-mandapa of the Vithala 
temple there. Of these the last mentioned is ver}' finely executed and for the techni- 
que of workmanship is the best of all the three, though B might appear to be more 
graceful than the other two on account of the pose m w'hich the Goddess stands. 
A and C agree with the Burman description of the deity, in showing the braid 
of hair brought dowm over the left shoulder wiiile B show's the braid hanging down 
over the right. The position of the swan, which is present in all the tluee figures 
is again not uniform in all of them. While it stands on the proper left of the 
Goddess in A and B, in C it stands on her proper right. Its function of sucking 
up or drinking the water squeezed out of the braid of hair is clear from A and 0 
though in B the figure of the bird has not come out well. It will also be observed 
that the Goddess is depicted naked in these three figures and this was very pro- 
bably the reason — ^if it w’cre so in Burma also — for Bishop Tripitakalankara (17th 
century) causing the representation of this legend to be rubbed out from the wall 
of a cave in which it had been painted.'^ 

- The deplctioir of the Goddess in these Brahmanic temples of Hampi wdiich 
rose up in the 15th-l6th centuries A.D. must be accounted for by the presence among 
the architects of the temple of some members of the Buddhistic leaning. Even 
otherwise it might as w'ell have had a powerful appeal to the non-Buddhistic 
architects too on account of the softening touch of the theme and its origin. It 


‘ For ]icr rrprcsfnl.ition pea CaUtlo^uc of Iheiliitcum of ArcJiaolojij at Samalh, Plates IX, XX (lop panel). In 
ttir (l^nirc in AtcJin-ologkal Survey Jleporl, 1903-04, Plate LXII, Ardaoloyical Siirit-y Report, 

1(U3-1-1, Phlo .3i' tTA) there i-s no represoiitntion of the laarth-Gotldcss. 

* .•Ircliffo.'njlral Simey Report, 191 1.1.3, Plate LXV, C. 

Xt^alive Xott. 13S3, 13SS r.n(l 1430 of the Office of the SuperlntcnOciil for Epicraphy. Sladms, 

‘ n* A. S. R. 1021-92, p. 143. 
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is really a very cliarming scene for any eye to behold a swan softly sucking water 
squeezed out of her hair by a lady in dignified j)ose. 

The significance of the swan in the theme Avith which tliis Buddhistic Goddess 
is connected is yet to be determined. If the summoning of the Earth by the 
Bodhisattva rvms meant for distinguishing the truth from untruth for the humilia- 
tion of Mara, it would certainly be in place to associate Avith the theme the swan 
AAdiich has traditionally been endowed Avith the capacity of sifting milk or so)»'t 
from Avater, i.e., essence from non-essence and so truth from untruth. 

In any case, the three sculptures noAV' noticed deserve a careful study in 
association with the legend of the Buddhist Goddess ' Vasundhara ’. 

In the Photographic collection of the Superintendent, Archajological Survey, 
Burma Circle are noted four figures said to represent the Goddess Wathundaye 
(Vasundari or Vasundhara). These are Nos. 2327, 2B84, 2685 and 2G80 of the 
Superintendent’s List corrected up to 31st March 1935. All of these come from 
the Shitthaung pagoda at Mrohaung, in the Akyab district. Of these, No. 2686 
the original of Avhich is broken crossA\’ise in the loAver lialf. seems to represent 
the incident in the Bodhisattva’s life in the terms of the tradition comiected Avith’ 
it, though Ave have to observe some differences in the sculptural treatment of the 
theme as compared Avith the sculpture^ at Hampi and other knoAATi sculptures 
in India of the Bhumispar^i-Buddha with Avhom this is intimately connected. 
In the group depicted in this photograph, we see only a profile vieAA^ of the figure 
squeezing out Avater from its braid of hair. The figure is broken in the loAver 
half of the face beloAA'- the nose and the jaAvs as also in the left leg, and is seated 
in Avhat aa'c may call the sukJiasana posture suitable for the Indian fashion of 
sitting either on the ground or on a Ioav plank or stool. The posture is very 
much like the one adopted by the lower female figure (evidently Lakshmi) on 
the proper left side of Adinarayana at Badami^ and also by Varuna® in the same 
place. One interesting point to be noted about this figure is that it has tAVO 
arms on the right side, of AA^hich one is holding the lower part of the braid Avhile 
the other is raised up and its pose or function is not determinable as the Avrist 
and the hand are broken off. It may, hoAA'ever, be reasonably expected that 
on the left side too, there are tAvo arms, though only one is seen and we may 
conclude that the figure is a four-armed one. The feminine features of this 

deity are not broAight out clearly in the sculpture, judging from the Ioav relief 
of the breasts of the Goddess. The same must be said about the attendant 
female figure seated in a posture like the one adopted by Sesha in the Varaha 
panel at Badami {Ind. Ant. Vol. VI, plate opp. page 354). Behind the smaller 
figure is shoAvn a Amse AAuth a narroAV but leAmlled bottom looking very much 
like a Greek Anse AAuthout the handle, (cf. also the topmost Amssel m figure h of 
PI. XXVI, Archmological Survey Report of 1908-9). Above this is AAdiat looks 
lilre the head of a bird with its beak dipped probably into the mouth of the 

vase. The AA'hole group is a curious combination. The vase is probably re* 

miniscent of the vessel AAdiich the earth Goddess is shoAvn as carrying in the 

1 Ind. Anl., A''oI. VI, opp. p. 351. 

- Ibid. opp. 361. 
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Indian figures of the Bhiunisparsi-Bnddlia and the bird’s head is perhaps reminis- 
cent of the swan whicli is connected with this figure, in the Hampi figures now 
under discussion. In spite of all its variations, there appears to be no doubt 
about the incident which the sculpture in its entirety is intended to represent. 

In the same temple from which this group comes are seen three others 
depicting the same incident. In No. 2327 the braid-squeezing deity in contrast 
with tlie one noticed above has only two arms though it is seated in the same 
posture. Although the figure appears from its features also to be more like a 
male than a female there is no doubt as to its representing the earth Goddess. 
The smaller figure to its proper right is seated in the same position and attitude 
as that of the attendant figure in No. 2686 and is clearly a female. The tip 
of the braid of hair squeezed out by the Goddess seems to pass donm, then 
slightly curl up and then touch the loins of the smaller figure and reminds us 
of the position of the trunk of Ganapati in the Vallabha-Ganapati form, i.e., 
touching the secret parts of his consort. On the crest of the head of this latter 
figure, there seems to be seated or perching a bird facing the proper left and 
with its slightly opened-out plumage raised at the back and this is probably 
meant to represent the swan figured in the Hampi sculptures but perhaps per- 
sonified here into a woman with a swan’s crest receiving the squeezed-out waters 
into her own constitution through her loins, instead of directly sucking them 
like the swan in the Hampi sculpture. 

In another place in the innermost corridor of the same temple is a group 
of three figures depicting the same theme but in a more elaborate form. The 
hraicl-squcozing deity occupies the place of honour in the middle of three figures 
and is also the biggest of them. They are carved on a pillar on one face of which 

is the main figure and this is flanked on either side by a female figure carved 

on the adjacent side of the pillar. These are shown in two groups (Nos. 2684 
and 268.7). 

It is easy to guess from its pose that the maiii or the central figure seated 
in the same posture as in the other two sculptures described above is Vasun- 
dhnra while the attendant female figures are seated exactly in the same attitude 
as that in No. 2686. The braid of hair in this case seems to be divided or parted 
into two halves reaching the loins of the female figure on either side. There 
is no definite suggestion of a swan in this grouji unless we could assume the 
rough figure at the right hand lower corner of No. 2684, to be that of a swan 

whose head conceals the fingers of the left hand of the female figure, resting on 

the floor, 'i'his is as likely the case as not. 

Those sculptures of the braid-squeezing theme raise problems regarding their 
relationship or fidelity to the original tradition, viz., that the Earth Gocldes.s 
.should squeoze out water from her hair. There is hardly an}" doubt that the 
])rinci]ral deity in ail these four Biwmesc sculptural groups is a female thoiigli 
carved indifferently. In all thc.<e cases, there is one common feature, viz., that 
the braid of hair is brought down over the left shoulder find in front of the breast.?. 
'Flic qiic.stion then ari,=o.s as to the relationship of the.se representations to the 
original story, even .as it is current in Burma. 
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If tlie doubtful main figures in these sculptures should in any event turn 
out to be males, the tradition bearing on these vrould appear to have undergone 
a great transformation in local Burmese legend and the braid-squeezing property 
or function would then appear to have been transferred to Varuna, the God of 
Waters, who perhaps squeezes out the waters of his braid in confirmation of 
Buddha’s previous sacrifices. The other possible surmise is that the Burmese 
Buddhist tradition invented or fancied a male counterpart of the Earth Goddess 
squeezing out water from her hair just as Brahmanic religious sjunbolism has 
evolved the several Sahtis, like BrahmT, Vaishnavi, Varahi. etc., as the female 
counterparts of the corresponding male deities. Apart from the difficult solubi- 
lity of the origins of these Burmese conceptions, it is an interesting study in 
itself to examine and record the several forms that this Buddhist episode assumes 
and the transformations that it has undergone in difierent lands and commu- 
nities. 

A NOTE ON A COLLECTION OF INTERESTING PERSIAN SANADS 
PRESERVED IN AN ANCIENT FAMILY OF BRAHMAN JO SHIS 
AT ERANDOL IN KHANDESH DISTRICT. 

By Mr. Q. M, ilfoneer. 

At Erandol in the East Khandesh District of the Bombay Presidency, a 
Brahman family of ancient repute (now represented by Mr. Padmakar Vasudeva 
Joshi) still carefully preserves a number of interesting Persian samds which, in 
recognition of their deep knowledge of astrology, the forbears of this family 
through several generations had received at the hands of Aurangzeb and Far- 
rukhsiyyar as also from the Mughal Viceroys and Nizams of the Deccan. Of 
ten such sanads which I was privileged to see in this family, the earliest three 
are those which bear the seal of Aurangzeb under dates 1089 A.H., 1096 A.H. 
and 1102 A.H. corresponding respectively to years 1678, 1684 and 1690 of the 
Clncistian era. The first of these three sanads purports to confer twenty bighas 
of land on Siva Ram son of Padmakar a Brahman Joshi (astrologer) of Utran 
(modern Erandol) to be enjoyed by him and his descendants in perpetuity. The 
second sanad dated 1096 A.H. confirms the previous grant and re-affirms the 
royal intention that the revenue or produce accruing from the grant shall belong 
to Siva Ram for his maintenance. The third sanad bearing Aurangzeb’s seal 
and dated 1102 A.H. makes a further grant of 16 bighas of land on Siva Ram 
Joshi as a means of support for his large family. Chronological evidence of the 
collection of sanads under review shows that Siva Ram Joslii either pre-deceased 
or Aurangzeb died shortly after the Emperor, for in the two sanads which bear 
the seal of Farrukhsiyyar under dates 1126 A.H. and 1127 A.H. the grants are 
made in favour of Pahlad Joshi son of Sivaram Joshi. In his first sanad, 
Farrukhsiyyar praises the astrological services rendered by Pahlad to the officers 
and people of Erandol and rewards them with a grant of twenty-four bighas of 
land. His second sanad dated 1127 A.H. only purports to confirm the grant 
made in the preceding year. 
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Beside tlie five sanad^ bearing the seals of the Mughal emperors to which 
reference is made above, this family of Joshis at Erandol possesses five more 
Persian samds which judging from the seals and dates they bear, appear to 
have been issued by the Nizams of Hyderabad after the dynasty had established 
its independent sovereignty in the Deccan, in 1722 A.D. These samds also 
purport to recognize the astrological services rendered by tliis family to the 
officers and people of Erandol. The names of the Joshis mentioned in these 
later sanads (issued by the Nizams) read as (1) Sittaye Kant son of Pahlad and 
(2) Ichcha Pam son of Atma Earn who was a son of Padmakar. These names 
and those mentioned in the sanads of the Mughal ■ emperors Auraugzeb and 
Earrukhsiyyar, exemplify the continuity of royal recognition of the great astro- 
logical knowledge and deep piety of this family through four generations between 
1678 A.D. and 1799 A.D. 

Among these sanads there is one bearing date 1214 A.H. corresponding to 
the year 1799^ A.D., which is of more than passing interest. It records and con- 
firms the success of a public test of the yogic powers and astrological knowledge 
of Ichcha Earn, a member of this family of Joshis, in connection with a grave 
predatory menace which threatened to overtake the people and town of Erandol. 
It thus affords a glimpse into the nature of the unsettled conditions prevailing 
in Khandesh. This sanad combining as it does occultist and historical 
interest is copied below from the original (Plate XL a and 1) with its English 
Translation : — 



^ * 

i'; 


^ S' 

if ! j)j iXZji Jl y jjfdio iiiji J jlnryj *to lijj iSJUiS 


oa Oiljirjjlji. jyj-‘ ^lis) jl ^Jjlc gJL* ^ iPU ^JU| ^^1 tsia. j 


■ [Actually tlie date uorks out to lie 20tli March 1800, wlijch is cotrolioratcd by the mention of the Hindu 
iltvto in the Marathi endorsement at the end — ^K. N, D.J 
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iy ^ )0 _5 JJ^ ^'iji jiUi ^ sAjo- 

^ yiW£X)^ yjIjA Ji^Au ^ Sd^F ^i5 pV° {J"^^ 

ti^y cyr'‘J‘^)^j ^ y>i j/^ *1^ '^!;'‘^t) 

s^lyi ^ o^L#« ‘asLo (JjtSl (J^ (jJLsl^ 

Lf"^ ^“' j^ 'i)iydiA/*j v^ iyi)'5 *^^1 ))j^ (-1^1 jy=j- 

jisC^ y®"''* iij, i^]j^ iiyn Ks)}y^)‘^ 

^1 jl> '-^! 4 J j iz/ji '~-^~ J'^ |A| yi dJ| ! 0 ^ ^jJyC jiZ ( 5 ^) 0 ^ iiZji- 

dijj li,ity ulld^l yA y^y-S^y *A|iW iLlfe” li (Jl* y SjJdi^ !t^ 

(.F*ji yy ji j^Lu^ i^'jytj y. ^usi ^ j^jy- 

^y° ^ o^r" n)l Jy i) H 

• a*^l iZyti^ ^^id^ l 3 j-<v J jA |__gj|)^ 

£= . _ -. iji ^ jji 

^ylv* d^J Cjy jij di. Ui/-*-! d-i*^ (JdAJ y^y aI^I u^"! 

Jji^ iyj StSlib |jy> dbbe jjJj 


*•>1 _/l%J|J 




,_yMj^i iL£ Jl->. '-y*^ 


isLiw* j,!*.)) ci,jb lilii) t-ii-vu*| 

uj^yic ^a.^| yDi ji yb [^/o 

yUu (_ 5 "*i'^i 

jjL^< iyi 


d^ ddb i^y I dJ e>y^ ^ F-OjJ^iyoJ) *— 

is^y S^w dol^ diiftu (^Awb ^ ^ sOyJ y Jy i*y~y^ 

yiy (t'*‘i dLu*- ^jiJl Jly y J u>“^ i_X))j ^15" jjJjbjj^yJ/jlc di' d>£ ?A|d 


J-w I I t* 


He is the Most Bountiful. 
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All the Elders of the township of Erandol in the parganah of same name 
in the Asir district of the province of Khandesh, each mentioning liis lineage, 
afiirmed and made legally reliable admission of the fact that when Shahamat 
Khan an Afghan retainer in the service of Daulat Kao Scindia crossed the borders 
of Khandesh with an armed horde and stretched the hand of plunder over the 
belongings of the people, there prevailed intense consternation. In that pre- 
dicament, a person named Ichcha Ram son of Atma Kam the son of Padamnath 
Joshi, of caste Zunnardar (Holy thread wearer, i.e., Brahman) of Yajiu’ Vedi 
sect and astrologer and resident of the town mentioned above, approached the, 
Faujda'r (Commander) the shield of the Government and the Zamindars (land- 
lords) of the parganah in question and presented a document based on astrological 
calculation, to the effect that the town and parganah mentioned above shall 
remain under the shelter of peace and tranquillity and shall in no vise suffer 
any loss or damage at the hands of the Afghan mentioned above. After that 
the Joshi, in order to encompass the ruin of the Khan, engaged himself in yogic 
worship of goddess Kalka Devi. And in a few days it came to be heard that 
following his own devastating raids the Afghan himself had perished. At that 
time the Eaujdar (Commander), the Tunkadar (Treasury Officer) and Zamindars 
(landlords) of the parganah named, had agreed to grant five partans of land as 
reward to the Zunnardar (Holy thread wearer, i.e., the Brahman). When, ac- 
cording to the writing in the document of the Joshi (astrologer) in question, God 
of exalted Glory and Power granted the desired object and the terror of the 
Khan disappeared, the making of the promised grant of five partans of land as 
reward, became necessary. In this connection the landlords brought forth the 
plea of (obtaining) permission of the Sar Subahdar (Chief Commissioner). For 
that reason, the Joshi (astrologer) referred to, personally went to (Join) the 
retinue of Sar Subahdar and had an order issued from the Sar Subahdar to the 
landlords of the parganah in question, that the promise made to the Joshi must 
be fidfilled and that one partan of arable land with a well dug in it near its 
boundary and cultivated with flower plants be given to him for performing wor- 
ship of the goddess ‘and four partans for cultivation. Accordingly, in compli- 
ance with the order of Sar Subahdar the land of Maha Bano in the town men- 
tioned was fixed upon, out of which five partans of land have been settled as 
reward to Ichcha Kam Joshi. In length they measure eight bighas from east 
to west and in breadth two and a half bighas from north to south, the total 
making up five partans limited to the boundaries detailed below 

On east, adjoining the fallow land of Khurekar Patel son of Mukand -Patel 
resident of the town mentioned ; 

On west, conjoins the boundary of the village Nandgaon Khurd in the 
parganah referred to ; 

On north, contiguous with the fallow land, long since assigned as reward 
to Jiliissammat Maha Bano and close to the tenancy of Kushal Singh 
PardusI resident of the town in question ; 

On south, joins the inam land of Keshav Kai Dalvadekar now known as 
Shah Eaqir. 
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According to above mentioned, we of our own free will and pleasure have 
made the grant to the Joshi in question, who ought to cultivate the land in 
question and own and occupy it from generation to generation. These few 
words have been recorded and given for the reason that they might serve as 
authority when occasion demands. This document is written on the 29th Shaw- 
wal al-Mukkaram in 1209 Fasli corresponding to 1214 A.H. 
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SECTION IX— DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND LISTING OF 

MONUMENTS. 

Vnited Provinces. — The Trustees and ounaers of the Tomb of Nawab Sadar 
Jahan at Pihanij Hardoi District and of the Gateways of the Caravansarai situated 
in village Sondhan lluhammadpur, Pargana Sambhal, Moradabad District, 
entered into agreements under Section 5 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act. The Notification of protection in respect of the four gateways of Shnja- 
ud-Daulah’s time at Pyzabad was withdrawn. 

North-West Frontier Province. — One monument, viz., “ The black Rocks at 
Water’s edge ” on the right banlc of the Indus was declared protected. Con- 
firmatory notifications of protection in respect of 13 monuments, 3 of which are 
in Hazara District, 2 in Dera Ismail Khan District and 8 in the Pesharvar Dis- 
trict, were issued. The Government of the North-West Frontier Province has 
been requested to declare as protected under Section lOA of the Amendment 
to the Ancient hlonuments Preservation Act 19 ancient mounds which are likely 
to yield antiquities if excavated. 

Bombay Presidency including Sind. — Two monuments, viz., Pandawa's Wada 
Masjid at Erandol in the East Khandesh District and the temple of Kalameshwar 
Deva at Unkal in the Dharwar District were deleted from the list of the pro- 
tected monuments. Changes in the sub-classification of one monument in the 
Ahmedabad District and four at Champaner in the Panch JIahals District were 
made bj^ the issue of fresh notifications. 

Bihar and , Orissa. — Two monuments, viz., the Buddhist Stupa at Kesariya 
and the ruined fortress at Chankigarh in the Champaran District were declared 
protected. 

Central Provinces. — The ancient Buddhist remains at hlansar in the Raintek 
Tahsil of Nagpur District comprising a monastery, stupas and rock-cut inscrip- 
tions Avere added to the List of the protected monuments. 

iliadras.-i-Two Buddhist sites in Sattenapalle Talulr, Guntur District, ivere 
declared protected. The Trustee of the monument known as “ Cavern with 
Panchapandava beds on the roclry hill ” at Tinipparanlaindram, Madura Dis- 
trict, entered into an agreement under Section V of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act. 

Burma . — The remains of a sculptured wall known as Sindat-hlyindat at 
Xokethoke, Bilin Township, Thaton District, was added to the List. 

Publications. 

The following publications were issued by the Department during the year 
1935-30 

1. Annual Report of the Arclucdlogical Survey of India for the year 1929- 
30, edited by Eai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni. 
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■2. Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for tlie year ending 31st 
llarck 1932 by C. R. Kxislinamacharlu. 

3. Memoir No. 47. A Record of all the Quranic and non-lmtorical epi- 

gtaphs on the protected monuments in the Delhi Province by AsLiaf 
Husain. 

4. Memoir N o. 50. Sravasti in Indian lAteralure hy Hr. B. 0. Law. 

-5. Memoir No. 51, Animal Remains from Rarappa by Dr. Baini Parsbad. 

6. Appendix III to the Annual Report of the Archceological Survey of India 

for tbe year 1933-34 (for official use only). 

7. Descriptive Catalogue of antiquities recovered hy Sir Aurel Stein during 

his explorations in Central Asian, Kansu and Eastern Iran (now 
exhibited in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi) by 
F. H. Andrews. 

8. List of Archmological Photo-negatives of Assam and Bengal stored in 

the Office of the Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, Calcutta, 
corrected up to 31st August, 1933. 

9. List of Archwological Photo-negatives of the United Provinces of Agra 

and Oudh and the Delhi Province stored in the Office of the Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, Agra, corrected up 
to 31st March, 1932. 

10. List of Archceological Photo-negatives of Burma, stored in the Office of 

the Superintendent, Archseological Survey, Burma Circle, Mandalay, 
corrected up to 31st March, 1935. 

11. Epigraphia Mica, Vol. XXI, Part VII and Vol. XXII, Parts II-V, 

edited by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti. 

12. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VIII, by K. V. Subiahmanya Aiyar. 

13. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemim, Vol, 13 for the years 1931-32 and Vol. 14 

for the years 1933-34 edited by G. Yazdand. 

14. Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. IV, Part I, containing the descriptive 

account, text and translation of six Medireval Mon inscriptions Nos. 
XIII to XVIII by Dr. 0. 0. Blagden. 

15. Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol, IV, Part II, containing eleven plates re- 

producing the six Mediffival Mon inscriptions Nos. XIII to XVIII 
by Dr. C. 0. Blagden. 

The following publications are in the Press ; — 

1. Memoir No, 49. — Bijapur Inscriptions by Dr. M. Nazim. 

2. Memoir No. 52, — Kotla Firozshah by J. A. Page and M. H. Kuraishi. 

3. Memoir No. 53, — Albiruni’s Picture of the World by Professor Ahmet 

Zelri Valedi of Bonn Dniversity, Germany. 

4. Memoir No. 54, — The Buddhist Antiquities of Nagarjunalconda by A. H. 

Longhurst. •, ' 

o. Guide to Taxila by Sir John Marshall. 

6. Guide to Sanchi by Sir John Marshall. 

7. Guide to Delhi Fort (reprint) by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

8. Guide to Agra Fort by Ashraf Husain. ‘ , 
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9. Guide to Sarnaih by B. Majumdar. 

10. Guide to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Parts 1 and II, by N. G. 

Majumdar. 

]1. Guide to Fatehpur Sihri by Asliraf Husain. 

12. Consolidated Edition of the Annual Reports of the Atclmological Survey 

of India for tbe years 1930-34 by Dr. C. L. Babri. 

13. Annual Report of the Archceological Survey of India for the year 1934-35 

edited by J. F. Blakiston. 

14. Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for the a^ear ending 31st 

March 1933 by C. E. Krishnamacharlu. 

15. Annual Repiort on South Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 31st 

hlarch 1934 by C. E. Ivxishnamacharlu. 

10. Supplement to the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica for the year 1933-34 by 

6. Yazdani. 

17. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. XI, by C. E. Krishnamacharlu. 

18. Epigraphia Indica, Yol. XXII, Parts YI and YII by Dr. N. P. Chak- 

ravai'ti. 

19. Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro by Dr. E. J. H. Mackay. 

20. Sanchi Monograph by Sir John Marshall. 

21. Catalogue of the Goins of the S^dtans of Delhi by H. Nelson Wright, 

22. List of Photo-negatives in the Office of the Director General of Archaeo- 

logy in India. Parts I and II. 

23. Consolidated Catalogue of hooks in the Library of the Director General 

of Archaeology. 

24. Appendix III to the Annual Repoit of the Archeological Survey of 

India for the year 1934-35 (for official use only). 

25. Appendix III to the Annual Report of the Arelueological Survey of 

India for the year 1935-36 (for official use only). 

Photographs. 

Director General of Archcrology. — During the year 193 negatives were pre- 
pared. Of these, 20 relate to the Lodi buildings in Delhi ; G are of the anti- 
quities found at Azamgarh (U. 3’.) ; 12 represent Mosques and tombs at Sarangpur 
in Dewas State ; 15 are of the Jain temples at Un in Indore State ; 20 relate to 
the images found at Mandhata in the Central Provinces and Gandhawal in GwaUor 
State ; 20 represent temples and other buildings at Djjain and the remaining 100 
rccoid the excavations carried out and the antiquities recovered from the Dha- 
ramrajika Stupa at Taxiln. Of the prints made during the year, 45 were re- 
qxiired for the use of departmental officers, 2135 for record in the albums kept 
at Taxila Oiluseum and lOOG for the albums maintained at India' Office in London. 
From Piovincial Offices 1187 ])riiits were received and the.«e were mounted in 
the albums kepi for icfereiice in the Atchasological Office at Simla. Of 374 
prints supplied to the public, lOS relate to the Taxila Mu.seum. Their sale- 
proceeds amounted to P.s. 272-3-6. 
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l^ortliern Oircle. — In all 74 plates were exposed, of ivliicli 25 relate to sites 
at Saliaranpnr and the rest to the various monuments in the United Provinces 
and Delhi. Of the 781 prints, 691 were required for the use of the departmental 
officers and 90 were sold to the public at a cost of Es. 10.3-6-0. 

Frontier Circle.— One hundred and forty-one negatives were prepared in con- 
nection with the conservation work in the Lahore, Attock, Eawalpindi, Kangra, 
Hissar and Karnal Districts. Of the 710 prints made, 343 were supplied to the 
India Office, London, 378 to the departmental officers and 99 to the public. 

Western Circle.— Altogether 190 negatives and 972 prints were prepared. Of 
the latter, 520 were supplied to the Director General of Archaeology, 411 to other 
departmental officers and 41 to the public, the sale-proceeds of wliich latter 
amounted to Es. 48-4-6. 

Central Circle.— Tvro hundred and seventy-three negatives were added to the 
collection. Of the 1,708 prints, 275 were required for the album maintained 
in the Office of the Director General of Archajology in Simla, 678 for departmental 
officers, 582 for the albums Impt in the Circle office, 24 to illustrate the Annual 
Eeport for the year 1934-35, 65 for the selected set of photographs sent to London 
and 84 for the supply of the public. 

Eastern Circle.—One hundred and thirty-eight negatives were prepared. 

Southern Cfrcle.—Two hundred and one plates were exposed and 916 prmts 
made. Of the latter, 474 were required for record in the Oircle office, 308 were 
supplied to the Director General of Archaeology, 10 to the Madras Museum, 10 
to Manager, Palace Devasbhanam, Tanjore, 8 to the Superintendent, Northern 
Circle, Agra, and 106 were sold to the public at a cost of Es. 103-1. 

Burma Circle.— Forty-three photographs were prepared, which represented 
principally the images and fresco-paintmgs found at Myinpagan and Pagan. 

Indian Bluseum, Calcutta.— One hundred and sixty-two negatives were pre- 
pared in the Archaeological Section of the Museum. 

Drawings. 

Director Gmeral of Archwology. -Three hundr-ed and eighty drawings of select- 
ed antiquities consisting of terracottas, relic caskets, finger mgs and other mis- 
cellaneous objects of stone, shell, silver and glass from the Taxila Museum weie 
prepared to illustrate Sh John MarshaU’s forth-conung Memoir on Ta^ffia. Draw- 
ings of the Monastery at the Dharmarajika Stupa and the conjectmal restoration 
of Stupa F. 12 at Kalawan near Taxila were completed. 

Northern Circle.— Fortj-tom drawings were prepared, the majority of wbch 
referred to the survey of ancient sites in the Districts of Saharanpm, Bijnor and 
Dehra Dim. The temporary Draftsmen employed for the survey of ancient 
monuments in Dellii prepared 27 draivings in pencil and inked m 25 

Frontier Gircfe.— Thirteen drawings were prepared of which 9 related to the 

ancient monuments at Lahore. 

Western Cirefe.— Thirty-sLx plans relating to conservation works were prepared. 

Central Cirde.-Thtee draivings relating to the excavations-two for Nalanda 
and one for Eajgir-were completed in addition to two survey plans for Eajgir, 
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a drawing for the trial excavations at Gonsai Rhanda and one of the crystal relic 
casket discovered at Kadam Knan in Patna District. 

Eastern Circle. — Eleven drawings were prepared, all of which related to the 
excavations carried out during -the year at Golcul in the District of Bogra and at 
Lanriya. and jSTandangarh in the District of Champaran. 

Southern Circle.— A. plan for the proposed Museum at Ragarjunakoncla was 
prepared. 

Burma Circle. — ^Nine drawings were prepared. These included seven outline 
drawings of paintings found on some of the walls of the temples at Pagan. 

Personnel. 

Mr. J. E. Blakiston was confirmed as Director General of Archajology on the 
retirement of Bai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni on the 1st June 1935. hlr. K. N. 
Dikshit continued as Deputy Director General of Archreology and Mr. H. L. 
Srivastava as Assistant Superintendent, Archajological Survey for Central India 
and Rajputana. 

Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi held the Office of the Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, till the forenoon of the 15th October 
1935 when Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, after his return from leave, took 
over charge from him. Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi relieved Dr. Mohammad 
Nazim, who was officiating Superintendent, Archteological Survey, Frontier Circle, 
Lahore, on the 23rd October, 1935. The latter proceeded on four months leave 
on average pay, and after the expiry of the leave joined at Patna on the otli 
March 193G as Assistant Superintendent, Central Circle. 

Mr. N. G. Majuradar was confirmed as Superintendent, Archaeological Section, 
Indian Museum, with effect from the 1st June 1935 and continued to hold charge 
of the Eastern Circle as well as of the Archasological Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, M.A., was appointed as Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, on the afternoon of the 20th 
November 1935. Mr. C. R. Krislmamacharlu, Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Madras, proceeded on leave on average pay for three months and 17 days with 
effect from the 5th September, 1935. Mr. G. V. Srinivasa Rao, Senior Epigra- 
phical Assistant, held charge of the current . duties of the post of the Superinten- 
dent for Epigraphy in addition to liis own till he was relieved by Mr. C. R. Krish- 
namacharlu on the 21st December, 1935. 

Dr. B. C. Chhahra, M.A., M.O.L., Ph.D., was appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Epigraphy with effect from the afternoon of the 5th August, 1935. 

In the Burma Circle U Mya, Superintendent, Archaiological Survej’', took 
leave for one month and 25 days with effect from the 17th November, 1935, pre- 
paratory to retirement. U Ngwe Ziu, Architectural Surveyor, held charge of 
the current duties of the post of the Superintendent in addition to his orvn from 
the 20th November 1935 until M. Chas. Duroiselle took over charge of the 
Circle from the 2nd March 1936. It may be recalled that M. Chas. Duroiselle 
had retired from the Survey on the 26th Jmie, 1931 ; but in the absence of a 
suitable candidate to suecoed U Mya he has been reappointed temporarily for one year. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Inst of cKhibiis other than coins acquired^ for the Indian Museum, Archceological Section, dtering the 

gear 1935-36. 

Purchased. 

1. (9285).— Stone image of Durga with four hands. 141" X8i". Prom Bihar. 

2. (9402). Fragment of a red stone sculpture; five horsemen visible. 9"x7'. From 
Mathura. 

3. (9403).— Red stone bust of a Yakshi. From Mathura. Ht. 4^". 

4. (9404-05). — Terracotta human heads. From Mathura. 

6. (940/). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Bhupendravarman. From Ganjam District. 

6. (9408). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Danarnava. From Ganjam District. 

7. (9409). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Anantavarman. From Ganjam District. 

8. (9410). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Devendravarman. From Ganjam District. 

9. (9411-12). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Jayavarman. From Ganjam District. 

10. (9413-14). — Copper-plates of Ganga King Indravarman. From Ganjam District. 

11. (9415). — Copper-plates of Ganga King of Kanaka Ramadeva of the family of Tailapa. 
From Ganjam District. 

12. (9483-84), — Terracotta heads. Ht, 7" and 5". From Gandhara. 

• Treasure Trove. 

13. (9481). — Stone image of Parvati. 4' 2"xl' 10|". From Dakshin Muhammadpur, 
near Comilla, Tippetah District. 

14. (9482). — Bronze image of Ganesa. Ht. 16". From Arkandanallur, District South 
Aicot. 

Presentatiohs. 

Presented by Mr. Ajit Ghose. 

15. (9406). — Bronze image of Yajrasana Buddha. Ht. 3^", 

Presented by Mr. K. N. Dihhit, Archwological Survey of India. 

16. (9521).— Copper-plate inscription of Maharaja Hastin. From Nagad State, C. I. 

Presented by Pandit Ramesvara Dayal, Dejputy Collector, Azamgarh, U. P, 

17. (9522-30). — Terracotta toy figures. From Ghosi, District Azamgarh, D. P. 

On loan from the Director General of Archasology in India. 

From Ahar. 

18. (9286-92, 9296-99, 9302, 9304-07, 9314-15, 9317). — Iron nails, hooks, bowls, adze, 
saucer, etc. 

19. (9293). — Trefoil brass object. 

20. (9294r-95, 9300-01, 9303, 9308-13, 9316, 9317A). — Copper rings, discs, lids, etc. 

From Raja Karak Killa, Kurukshetra. 

21. (9318-24 , 9327, 9333-34, 9337-39). — ^Iron nails, hooks and fragments of vessels. 

22. (9325-25, 9328-32, 9336). — Copper rings, bangle, rod, etc. 

23. (9335).— Piece of zinc. 
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From Kosam. 

24. (9340, 9342, 9344-47). — ^Fragments of iron adze, arrowliead, ring, etc. 

25. (9341). — ^Brass pendant. 

2G. (9343, 9354, 9363). — Fragments of copper beU and balls. 

27. (9349). — Gold Mire ring. 

28. (9350-52, 9356, 9361, 9372, 9376, 9377-79). — Stone and terracotta beads. 

29. (9353, 9356, 9367-60, 9362, 9365, 9369, 9380-81, 9383-84).— Bliscellaneous stone 
objects. 

30. (9364, 9368, 9374, 9376). — Terracotta objects. 

31. (9371). — Fragment of faience bangle. 

32. (9367). — 26 stone balls of tiny size. 

33. (9373, 9382).— Ivory objects. 

34. (9366, 9385-9401). — Stone weights. 

From Agroha. 

35. (9370). — 14 beads. 

From Chetbu, District Kangra. 

36. (9348). — Three pieces of iron. 

From Sarkath. 

37. (9485-90). — Sandstone fragments of scnlptnre with ilanryan polish. 

38. (9491-95). — Sandstone fragments of sculptnic of the Sufiga period. 

39. (9496-97, 9501, 9503-07, 9512).-Heads of Buddha figures. 

40. (9498). — Part of back-slab from a Buddha relief with the figure of attendant 
Maitreya. 

41. (9499). — Part of back slab of a Bodhisattva relief with the figure of a c/iowri’-bearer. 

42. (9500, 9509). — Stone capitals. 

43. (9502, 9511, 9515). — Buddha statuettes. 

44. (9508). — Stone bust of a female figure. 

45. (9510). — Sand-stone cross-har with floral design. 

46. (9513). — ^Fragment of sculpture with a Yidyadhaia couple. 

47. (9014). — Painted hand of a Buddha figure. 

48. (9516).— Fragment showing four planets including Hahn. 

49. (9517). — Six terracotta votive stupas. 

50. (9518-19). — Terracotta bricks and capitals. 

51. (9520). — Twelve terracotta sealings. 

From Mason Dih. 

52. (9531). Three terracotta discs with scalloped borders, Gupta period. 

53. (9532). — Fragments of black pottery with polisb, Gupta period. 

51. (9533). — Ivory die. 

55. (9534), — Fragment of marble ring. 

56. (9535).— Terracotta dnbber with a circular depression at the bottom. 

From Baibant, District Benares. 

57. (9a30, 9538-40, 951-1). — Terracotta balls and fragments of potteiy. 

58. (9537). — Stone fragment from an iinagc, 

59. (9511-13, 9315-'1G). — Terracotta beads, torso and a dabbor. 
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On Tempoeaey Loan feoii the Director General of Archaeology in India. 

From Nalanda. 

Bronze. 

CO. (9416-17, 9426-27, 9431, 9438, 9440, 9445). — Seated figures of Buddha. 

61. (9421, 9433, 9436). — Standing figures of Buddha. 

62. (9418-19, 9422-24, 9441).— Images of Tara. 

63. (9420, 9429, 9439, 9442, 9444, 9446-47). — ^Images of Bodhisattva. 

64. (9425, 9434). — ^Images of Kubera. 

65. (9430). — Image of Prajnaparainita. 

66. (9428). — Miniature votive stupa. 

67. (9432). — Image of Chapdi. 

68. (9435). — ^Image of Balarama. 

69. (9437). — Image of Vishnu. 

70. (9443). — ^Image of Surya. 

Stone. 

71. (9456). — Image of Bodhisattva. 

72. (9448-50, 9452-54). — Images of the Buddha seated. 

73. (9451). — Image of Trailokyavijaya. 

74. (9455). — Image of Hubera. 

75. (9457). — Image of Tara. 

76. (9458-62). — Stucco heads. 

77. (9463-64, 9477). — Terracotta plaques with representations of Buddha, Bodhisattva, 
Tara and stupa. 

78. (9465). — ^Fragments of terracotta head. 

79. (9466). — Terracotta votive stupa. 

80. (9467-76, 9478-80).— Terracotta sealings. 


List of coins acquired, for the Indian Museum, ArcJiceological Section, during the year 1935-36. 

I. — N on-Muh ammad an. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

Mode of acquisition. 


Punch-marked 

. 

.. 

3 

. . 

3 

Purchased. 


Do. 

. 


1 

• • 

1 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Ancient oast coins of N. 

.... 



.. 

4 

4 

Purchased. 

India. 

Do. 

— 




5 

5 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Local coin of N. India . 

.... 



•• 

1 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

.... 



•• 

3 

3 

Purchased. 

Bukratides 

Indo-Greek . 

. 

.. 

1 


1 

Do. 

Abdagases 

Indo-Parthian 



•• 

B 

B 

Do. 

Soter-Megas . 

Do. 



•• 

B 

B 

Do. 

Kadapbes 

Kuaban 


•• 

•• 

2 

2 

Do. 

Kadpbiscs 11 

Do. 


1 



1 

Do. 

Knoislika 

Do. 

• 

1 



1 

Do. 
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List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archaological Section, during the year 1935-36— 

contd. 


I. — N ON-j\lUH AJIM AD AK — con id. 


EiJer’s name. 

Dvnasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Ciopper. 

Total. 

Jlode of acquisition. 

Knmsklra 

Kushan 

1 

•• 


1 

Burcliased and pre- 

sented by the Tms- 
tees, Indian Jtuseum, 
Calcutta. 

Huvisbka 

Do. 

2 

•• 

•• 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

• • 

•• 

3 

3 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Vttsudova 

Do. 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Purchased. 

Do. 

Do. 

2 

•• 

•• 

2 

Presented by Panjab 
Govcniment. 

Do. 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

3 

3 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Kaaeshko 

Do. 

I 

•• 

•• 

1 

Presented hy Panjab 
GovenunenL 

Do. . . 

Do. 

2 



2 

Presented by the 

Superintendent, Ar- 
clucological Survey! 

Frontier Circle. 


Later Kuahup 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Purchased. 

Cliandragupta I 

Gupta . 

1 

•• 

* • 

1 

Purchased and pre- 
sented by the Trus- 
tees, Indian JIuseum, 
Calcutta. 

Samudragupta . . 

Do. . 

1 

•• 


1 

Purchased. 

Do. . . . 

Do. 

1 


* • 

1 

Purchased and pro- 
Bcntcd by the Trus- 
tees, Indian hlusoum, 
Calcutta. 

Cbnndragupla II . 

Do. , 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Purchased. 

Skandagupta . . . 

Do. . 


8 

•• 

8 

Do. 


IndoSassauian 


• • 

1 

1 

Do. 


Gadliaiyii currency 

• 

I 

• • 

1 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Slmautadcva . « 

Oliind • . 

• • 

•• 

1 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.. 

2 

.• 

2 

Do. 

Madanapala . 

Ruthor • * 


•> 

1 

I 

Purclmsed. 

Coins with monogram Kola, etc. 



C 

C 

On loan from D, G. A* 

Bhojadevn I . 

Pratthura (Kanauj) 

.■ 

0 

•• 

G 

Purclmsed. 

KuTtiwurayaTja 

Koch . 


n 

•• 

O 

Presented by the Lord 
Pisliop of Calcutta. 

lialwabimnarTiyana . 

Do. . 


2 

•• 

2 

Do. 

Msceliancons (damaged and defaced) 

• • 


10 

10 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Sad usivarriva , 

Vijaj-anagara 

i 

•• 

• • 

4 

Presented by B. B. 

K. A. S. 

Soiitli Indian Pagodas 

Do. 

3 

• • 

• • 

3 

Do. 

Indo-Portugucsj • 


1 

.. 


1 

Do. 

, Un’Wtrihutcd 


•• 

•• 

7 

7 

On loan from D. G, A. 

Total , 

.... 

24 

23 

48 

97 
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•List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archceological Section, during the year 1935-36- 

concld. 

n. — ^M ohammad AN. 


Ruler’a name. 


Dynasty. 


Gold. Silver. Copper. Total. ) Mode of acquisition. 


’AlSuddin Muhammad II Sultans of Delhi 

Muhammad bin Tu^laq Do. 

Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Do. 

(Pretender). 

Firoz Shah II Tugiilaq . Do. 

Sikandar I hin Hiyaa Sultana of Beneal 
Shah. 

Barhak Shah . . Do. 


Yusuf Shah 


Bahadur Shah II 
Daud Shah . 


Shah Jahan 


Auranazeh 


Shah ’Alam I 
Muhammad Shah 


Ahmad Shah. 


Shah ’Alam II 


Defaced pieces 
’Imad Shahi . 


East India Company 


Mughal . 


Presented by D. P. 

Government, 

On loan from D. D. A. 

Presented hy D. P. 
Government. 

On loan from D. G. A. 

Purchased. 


1 Excavated at Mahas- 

than. 

3 Do. 

1 Presented hy Miss G. G. 

Harrison. 

3 Excavated at Mahas- 

than. 

2 Do. 

1 Purchased. 

1 Presented by B. B. 

R. A. S. 

1 Do. 

2 On loan from D. G. A. 

1 Presented by B. B. 

R. A. S. 

G Presented by the 

Director of Indus- 

tries, C. P. 

1 Presented by B. B. 

R. A. S. 

7 Do. 

2 Presented hy the 

Director of Indus- 

tries, C. P. 

1 Do. 

1 Presented by B. B. 

E. A, S. 

6 Presented by U. P. 

Government. 

7 Presented by tho 

Director of Indus- 

tries, 0. P. 

iO On loan from D. G. A. 

2 Presented hy the 

Director of Indus- 

tries, C. P. 

2 On loan from D. G. A. 


19 6G 


GRAND TOTAL 


1C2 


LUt of coins acquired, for the Delhi Fort Museum, during the year 1935-36. 


Ruler’s Tiamc. 


D^-nnsty. 


Silver. Copper. Total. 


Peese>*h;d Bi' the Bombay Beasch Eoyab Asiatic Society, Bojibay. 


Akbar 
Jaluingir 
Shall Jahun 
Aumngzcb . 
ramikfcsiyar . 
Muliamtnad Shall 
Ahmad Shah . 
Alamgir II 
Shah ’Alam II 


. Mughal 
Do. 


Peesented by the DmECTOE or IsBrsTKiES, Central Provinces, NAoroR. 


Jlulminmad Shah . 

. , . . Mughal 

Aljmad Shah . 

Do. 

Shah ’Alam H 

Do. 

Akhar Shah II 

. . . . Do. 

Vyagrambari . 

. . . . Berar 


4 

•• 

4 

1 


1 

4 

•• 

4 

1 

.. 

1 

•• 

2 

2 

10 

2 

12 


Presented by tile Goveenwent or the United Peoitnces, Lecksow. 


Mulmiumad Shah . 
Ahmad Shah « 
Al.amgir 11 
Shah 'Alam 11 
Ainjad Ali Shah 
M'ajid .\li Shah 


Mughal 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oudh . 
Do. . 


GRAXD TOTAD 
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APPENDIX II. 

Additions to Departmental Libraries. 



Name 

of 

Office. 




— 

Books 

purchased. 

Books 

presented. 

Total. 

Director General 








126 

75 

201 

Northem Circle . 








33 

56 

89 

Frontier Circle . 








82 

39 

121 

Western Circle . 








21 

15 

36 

Central Circle . 








44 

35 

79 

Eastern Circle . 








10 

65 

65 

Sontliern Circle . 








18 

35 

63 

Burma Circle 








54 

72 

126 

Governmeivt Epigraphist 

• 






217 

299 

516 

Superintendent for Epigraplry 






31 

29 

60 

Aroliteological Chemist 

• 






10 

6 

16 

Indian Sluseum . 


• 






29 

41 

70 ’ 

Central Asian Antiquities Museum 





9 

19 

28 

Taxila Museum , 

• 

• 

• 




• 

1 

10 

20 


MGIPO—M—m-O-e— 22-7-35-350. 
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‘ivt Cave. Tho Trimfirti 












CONSEKVATION 


















Plate VIII 



11 Scntcii lUuldhil With {« ) rajt in Iiiscription on the huKofthc (»?) riigiin Another m utteMhidrlliii 

tn i> disuplc'i. tlinme of the sc \tnl Uuddh i 



$ 


y' 



Plate IX. 


EXPLORATION. 


BXCATATIONS AT TAXILA 

1935-36 












(c‘) Tnxila. DhnnjiarrijikrL Stvipa Site. View showing noi-th wall of late 07) Taxila. T^hiu-inantiiha Htnpa Site. View of iho main monnstcry 

iiionastoi’y jiljovo ofivly covivt. showing t'avliei" <'onvt of cells iiinl liitoi' inonastoi'y. 








(c) Kotasur. (Khaiipur State). Piunteit potblioicU from suifacc Ul) Conjectural rcbtoration of certain pottery objeetb 

I’liolo -r.Uho OfTice biirvtj of Iiulta 






















Plate XV 



(c) Rajgir. Maniynr Ivlatli. General view during further excavations in 1932-33. ('?) Riljgir. Haniyar Jlutli. General view after the excavations in 1935-36. 









Plate XVII. 




KroT.tvno'jaxsi 


Plate XVIII. 



(o) Patna. Gons.iikhauda, CSanclulpmO. Ancient wooden foundations, nftor trial (tf) Patna. Gonsai Khanda. (Sandalpur) Plan and elevation of ancient wooden 

excavation. fouadalioaa, 

'hoto.-LItho. O/Tice. Siin.'cy of India 




(ti) Lumiyn XmiilimRurh. Cotporcnl trlics from Slfiim A. 




















Plate XzXIP, 
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1 


Gokul. Jlogm njstriot, 1 . Gouem! plan of c-Lc.ivations. 2 . Plan of slirino. 3 . Plan of ccnti.i! elminbcr Loforc dial, mnllniK of cell. 
4 . Section of central elinmbor. C Plan of central chon, Ler «■. (inollv o^poicd. 












\PI*<)UATinN 



Bogri T)i‘»tn<*t Teir\cottT pliiqwe'» 










F.XPr.OnATTON 



Photo.-Litlio. Office. Survey of India. 








Plate XXXI. 






EXPLORATION 



(6) Pagan. Painting on a wall of the Upali Thein (Sima) showing an ecclesiastical (<i) Kyo^itn, Pegu District, A terracotta plaque. (e) Myogalo near Pagan. 

ceremony. A figure of Jambupati, 







Plate XXXIII 


EXPLOKATION. 


: 4 ? 




































A fRACjMEL^T Of City VAll 

Of SiQ], 



Plioto.-I.itlio. OfTice, Survey of India 




>tISCEtTiANEOUS. 


Plate XL. 




{a) and (6) Persian sanad dated 1214 A.H. 1799 A.!D. in the possession of Mr. Padamkar Vaaudeva Joshi of Erondol. 









